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IN WHICH a 


The Principles of the late Earl of SyarrtzsBURY 
are Explain d and Defended, againſt the Author of 
the Fable of the Bees : | | 


AND THE 


Ideas of Moral Good and Evil are eftabliſh'd, accord- 
ing to the Sentiments of the Antient Moraliſts. 


With an Attempt to introduce a Mathematical Calcu- 
lation in Subjects of Morality. 


Itaque eorum ipſorum quæ aſpectu ſentiuntur, nutlum aliud 
animal pulchritudinem, venuſtatem, convenientiam partium 
ſentit : Quam ſimilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad ani- 
mum transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, con- 
ſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis, factiſque conſervandum t: 
Quibus ex rebus conflatur & efficitur id quod quærimus honeſ- 
tum: Quod etiamſi nobilitatum non fit, tamen honeſtum ſit : 
quodque etiamſi a nullo laudetur, naturi eſt laudabile, Formam 
quidem ipſam & faciem honeſti vides, quæ fi oculis cerneretur, 
mirabiles amores excitaret ſapientiz, Cic. de Off. lib. 1. c. 4. 
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HERE is no part of Phiilo- 
ſophy of more importance, 
| than a juſt Kno e of” hu- 


man Nature, and its Various 

Powers and Diſpoſitions. Our late Inqui- 
rys have been very much employ'd about our 
ing, and the ſtveral Methods of 

obtaining Truth. We generally acknows- 
ledge, that the Importance of any Truth is 
wothing elſe than its Moment, or Efficacy to 
make Men happy, or to give them the grea- 
teſt and moſt laſting Pleaſure ; and Wiſdom 
denotes only a Capacity of pur ſuing this Ent 
by the beſt Means. It muſt ſurely then be 
of the greateſt importance to have diſtinct 
Conceptions of this End it ſelf, as well as 
of the Means neceſſary to obtain it ; that 
We may find out which are the greateſt and 
mo 22 Pleaſures, and not employ our 
Reaſon, after all our laborious Improve- 
ments of it, in trifling Purſuits. It is to 
be fear d indeed, that maſt of our Studys 
without this Inquiry will be of very lit. 
. the uſe to ur; for they ſeem to have ſcurre 
= 2 (© any 


iv 


Hape ſee Reaſon to imagine fiich an Iuqui- 
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any other tendency than to lead us into 


{ſpeculative Knowledge it elf. Nor are we 
Aiſtinttly told hot it is that Knowledge 


or Truth is pleaſant to us. 


_T HIS Conſideration ſet the Author of 
the following Papers about inquiting into 
the various Pleaſures. which human Na- 
ture zs capable of receiving. We ſhall ge- 
atrally find in our. modern. philoſophic 
IWritings, nothing further on this, Head, 
than ſome bare Diviſion of them into Sen- 
ſible, and Rational, and ſome trite common- 
place Arguments to prove the latter to be 
more valuable than the former. Our ſen- 


ſible Pleaſures are /{zghtly paſs d over, and 


explain d only b ſome. Inſtances in Taſtes, 
Smells, Sounds, or /ach like, which Men of 
any tolerable Reflection generally look upon 
as very trifiing Satisfaction. Our ratio- 
nal Pleaſures have had much the ſame kind 
'of treatment. We are ſeldom taught any 
other Notion of rational : leaſure than that 
which we have upon reflecting on our Poſ- 
ſeſſion, or claim ta thoſe Objects, which 
may be occaſions of Pleaſure ; ſuch Objects 


We call advantageous.; but Advantage, or 


Intereſt, cannot be diſtinttly concerv'd till 
we know what theſe Pleaſimes are which 
addantageous Objetts are apt to excite; 
and what Senſes or Powers, of Perception 
awe have about ſuch Object. Ie may per- 
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The PRE FA C E. 
ry of more importance in Morals, to prove 
what we call the reality of Virtue, or that 
it rs the ſureſt —— of the Agent, than. 
one would at firſt imagine. a 


IN .refletting upon our external Senſes, 


we plainly ſee, that our Perceptions of 


Pleaſure, or Pain, do, not depend direttly 
on our Will. Objects do not pleaſe us ac- 
cording as we incline they ſhould : The 


preſence of ſome Objects . neceſſarily plea- 


es us, and the preſence of others as ne- 


ceſſarily diſpleaſes ur; nor can we by our © 


Will, any otherwiſe procure Pleaſure, or 
avoid Pain, than by proeuring the former 
kind of Objects, and avoiding the latter: 
bythe very Frame of owr Nature the one z5 
made the occaſion of Delight,and the other 


of Diſſatisfattion. 2070) 


HE ſameObſervation will hold in all 
our other Pleaſures aud Pains ;* for there 
are mauy other ſorts of Oktyetts, . which 
pleaſe," or ' diſpteaſe us as neceſſarily, as. 
material Objects do when they operate up- 
on our Organs of Senſe. There is ſtarcely 
any Objeft which our Minds are emplay d 
abort," which is not thus conſtituted the ne- 
ceſſary occaſion of - ſome Plea ſure or Vain: 
Thus we ſhall find our ſelves pleas'd with 
a regular Form, à piece of Architecture, or 
Painting, 4 Compoſition of Notes, à Theo- 
rem, an Action, an Aſſection, a Character: 


4A 3 and 
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The PREFACE, 
and we are conſtions that this Pleaſure ne- 
ceſſarily ariſes from the Contemplation of 
the Idea,which is then pre ſdut to our Minds 


Dith all its Circumſtances, altho fome of 


theſe Ideas have nothing of what we call 
ſenſible Perception in them; and in thoſe 
which have, the Pleaſure ariſes from ſome 
Uniformity, Order, Arrangement, Imita- 
tion; and not from the ſimple Ideas of Co- 
lour, or Sound, or mode of Extenſion /e+ 
parately com ſider d. 


THESE Determinations to be pleas'd 
with any Forms or Ideas which occur to our 
Obſervation, the Author chuſes to call 8x x- 
SES; diſtinguiſhing them from the Powers 
which commonly go by that Name, by cal. 
ling our Power of percerving the Beauty of 
Regularity, Order, Harmony, an INT ER- 
NAL SENSE; and that Determination to 
be pleas d with the Contemplation of thoſe 
Affections, Actions, or Characters of ra- 
tional Agents, which we call virtuous, he 
marks by the name of a MORAL SENSE. 


HTS principal Defien ts to ſhew, 
'* That human Nature was not left quite 
indifferent in the affair of Virtue, to 
+ form to it ſelf Obſervations conceruing 
** the Advantage or Diladvantage of A. 
«« tons, ard actordinely to regulate its 
'* Condutt.” The weakneſs of our Reaſon, 
and the avocations ariſung from the Infire 
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mity and Neceſſityr of bur Nattire, are f 
_ that of Mankind could 
ebe Firm d thoſe long DedutFinns of Rea: 
fon, whith may ſhew ſoine Ackiont to be in 
the whole eee to the Agent, a 
their Contra) pernicious. The AUTHOR 
þ atute has mitch better furuiſhd ts 


'TY 


4 vIFtubus Conduct, than our Mora- 
ifts em to imagine, by aloft as quick 
aud potverfiul Iuſlructlont, as we have {or 
the preſervation A our Bodys: He 
made Virtue a lovely Form, 7 excite bun 
urſfit of it ; and * enus ſtrong Af. 
ns t0 Lhe the Springs of exch viftuous 


T HIS Moral Senſe of Beauty in Ac- 
tions and Affections may appear range at 
frft View Some of our Moraliſts hem. 
ſelves are offerided at it in my Loup 
Sh&tTESBURY; /0 nuch 19752 are acc if. 
tom to deduce every A r 4 


Aver ſion, from tas 2 ie 4 Ipter 
deas 75 


(except it be merely in the Ls 
the external Senſes ;) 41 1 fach a 
Horror at innate ras which ly inid- 
ine this borders upon. But this moral 
enſe has no relation to innate Ideas, as 
Will appear in the ſecond Treatiſe. Our 
Gentlemen of good Taſte can tell us 0 
great many Senſes, Taſtes, and Reli & 
for Beaut 1 Harmony, Imitation in Paint- 
0 


ing and 


Man- 


etry; an _ not we find tod in 


vil 
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Mankind a Reliſh for a Beauty in Charac- 
ters, in Manners? I doubt we have made 


„ Philoſophy, as. well as Religion, by our. 
fooliſh management of it, ſo auſtere, and 


ungainly a.Form, that a Gentleman cannot 
eaſily bring himſelf to_tike it; aud thoſe 
who. are Strangers t0 it, can ſcarcely bear 
70 hear our Deſcription of it : So much i is 
it changed frois what, was once. the delight 
of the fineſt Gentlemen among the Anticnts, 
and their Recredrion Hen the Hurry of 


14 


IN the firſt Treatiſe. the Author per- 
haps in ſome Inflances has gone too far, in 
ſuppoſing a reater Agreement of Mankind 
in their. eule of Beauty, than Experience 
perhaps will confirm ; but all he is ſolli- 
citous about ic, to "hes That there is 
«+ ſome Senſe of Beauty natural 70 Men.“ 
And we find to the full as great an Agree- 
ment of Men. in 79555 Reliſbes of Forms, 
as in their external. Senſes, 295 all 


| 5 to be natural; and that Pleaſure, or 


ain, Delight, or A er ſion are naturally 


or to their Pes ceptions. If the Reader 


be convinc'd of ſuch Determinations of the 
Mind to be fleas d with Forms, Propor- 
tions, Reſemblances, Theorems, it will 
be no difficult matter to apprehend an'ther 
ſuperior Senſe natural 70 Men, determining 
them. to be. plead with Actions, Charac- 
ters, | Aﬀections. | Thjs is the moral Senſe 
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which makes the Subject of the ſecond 
o | | woot 


| I... 


HE proper Occaſions of Perception by 


the external Senſes, occur to u ar ſoon 
as Wwe. come into the World; and thence 
perhaps. we eaſily lool upon theſe Senſes to 
be natural: but the Objects of the ſuperior 
Senſes of Beauty and Virtue generally do 
not. It is probably ſome little time before 
Children do reflect, or at leaſt let us know 
that they. reflett upon Proportion and Simi- 
litude; ap Affections, Characters, Tem- 
pers; or come to know the external Actions 
which. are Evidences of them: And hence 
we imagine that their Senſe of Beauty, and 
their moral Sentiments of Action, - muſt 
be entirely owing to Inſtruction and Educa- 
tion; whereas it is full as eaſy to con- 
cerve, how Character, « Temper; as ſoon 
as they are obſerv'd, may be conſtituted by 
NarTuRE. the neceſſary. occaſion of Plea- 
ſure, or an Object of Approbation, as a 
Taſte o/ a Sound; tho it be ſome time be- 
fore theſe Objects preſent themſebves to our 
Oer. NAY 


WERE mot the Author diffident of 
his own Performance, as too inconſtderable 
to have any. great Names mention'd in it, 
he would have publickly acknowledg'd his 
Obligations to a certain LORD 3% ſe 
Name would have had no ſmall aun 
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with the learned World) for admitting 
him into his Acquaintance, and giviug him 

e Remarks in Converſation, which have 
very nuch mprovd the ſe Papers beyond 
what they were at firſt. The Author might 
found god Materials for à modern 
Dedication from the active parts of his 
Life, ac well as hum his Learning and 
Reflettion ; but he knows him to be ond, 


thas ſort, 


Cui —. | palpere, recalcitrat undique 


Ard therefore, when they come to his 
Hands , be ud Mg to Him the 


old Dedlcatiom wit ich he firſt pre- 
fonte them FP 
I quid ego achurero, curamve le- 
vaffo 


Si que te coquat, ant verſet in pectote 
xa, | 
Jam pretium tulerim f. 


THE fame Conſideration hinders the 


Author from mentioning a Clergyman, 70 


whom he wits mach obligd for reviſing 
theſe Papers, aud for ſome valuable Re- 
maths. That Gentleman's Character is 
Further know for every Quality becoming 


, wc» * oe -— + Oar _ 


| * Hor. Lib. 2. Fat. 1. V. 20. 
1 Cicero de Senectute, in initio. g 
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his Office, than the Author can well pre- 
ſume his Papers ever ſhall be; and there- 
fore he thinks he can do him no honour by 
mentioning him. 


WHATEVER Faults the Ingeni- 
ons may find with the Author's Perfor« 
mance, he hopes no body will find any thing 
in it contrary to Religion or good Man- 
ners; and he ſhall be well pleasd if he 
gives the learned World an occaſion of 
examining more thorowly theſs Subjetts, 
which are, he preſkmes, of very confide« 
rable Importance. The chief Ground of his 
Aſſurance that his Opinions in the main 
are juſt, is this, That as he took the firſt 
Hints of them from /ome of the 
Writers of Antiquity, /0 the more he has 
coxvers d with them, be finds his Illufira- 
tions the more conformable to their Sen» 
Frments. 
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SECT: 


Concerning ſome Powers of Perception; 
diſtin from what is generally under- 


ſtood by Senſation. 


O make the following Obſerya- 
| tions underſtood, it may be 
. WU _1o neceſlary to premiſe ſome De- 


finitions, and Obſervations ei- 
ther univerſally acknowledg'd, or ſufficient- 
Iy prov'd by many Writers both ancient and 
modern, concerning our Perceptions called 
Senſations, and the Actions of the Mind 
conſequent upon them. | 


Art. 1. Tross 1deas that are rais'd in 
the Mind upon the preſence of external Ob- 
B ieas/ 


V call'd Sen/ations. 


An INQUIR Y concerning 
Sect. 1. jects, and their 3 our Bodys, are 


e find that the Mind 
in ſuch Caſes is paſſive, and has not Power 
directly to prevent the Perception or Idea, 
or to vary it at its Reception, as long as 
we continue our Bodys in a ſtate fit to be 


acted upon by the external Object. 


2. WEN two Perceptions are entirely 
different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general Idea of Senſation, we 
call the Powers of receiving thoſe different 
Perceptions, different Senſes. Thus Seeing 
and Hearing denote the different Powers of 
receiving the Ideas of Colours and Sounds. 
And altho Colours have vaſt D' gerences 
among themſelves, as alſo have Sounds; 
vet there is a 2 Agreement among 
the moſt oppoſite Colours, than between 
any Colour and a Sound: Hence we call 
all Colours Perceptions of the ſame Senſe. 
All the ſeveral Senſes ſeem to have their 
diſtinct Organs, except Feeling, which is 
in ſome degree diffus d over the whole 
Body. 


3. Tur Mind has a Power of componnd- 
ing Ideas that were receiv'd feparately, 
of comparing their Objects by means of 
Ideas, and of obſerving their Relations and 


Proportions ; of enlarging and diminiſhiag 


its Ideas at pleaſure, or in any certain Ratio, 
a . 5 or 


* : 


BeavTyYy, ORDER, Cc. 
or Degree; and of confidering ſeparately Sect. 1. 
each of the ſimple Ideas, which might per-. 
haps haye been impreſs'd jointly in the Sen- 
ſation. This laſt Operation we common- 
ly call Abſtraction. r 


4. Tx Ideas of Subſtances are e . 
ed of the various ſimple Ideas jointly im- 
preſs d, when they preſented themſelves to 
our Senſes. We define Subſtances only by e- 
numerating theſe ſenſible Ideas: And fuch 
Dennitions may raiſe an Idea clear enough 
of the Subſtance in the Mind of one who 
never immediately perceiv'd the Subſtance ; 
3 he has ſeparately receiv'd by 
is Senſes all the ſimple Ideas that are in 
the Compoſition of the complex one of 
the Subſtance defin'd : But if he has not re- 
ceived any of theſe Ideas, or wants the 
Senſes neceſſary for the Perception of them; 
no Definition can ever raiſe in him any 
Idea of that Senſe in which he is deficient. 


5. MAN of our ſenſitive Perceptions 
are pleaſant, and many painful, immedi- 
ately, and that without any knowledge of 
the Caule of this Pleaſure or Pain, or how the 
Objects excite it. or are the Occaſions of 
it; or without ſeeing to what further Ad- 
vantage or Detriment the Uſe of ſuch Ob- 
jects might tend: Nor would the moſt ac- 
curate Knowledge of theſe things vary ets 
ther the Pleaſure or Pain of the Perception, 

| | 1 0 hows 


4 An INQUIRY concerning 


SeR. 1. however it might give a rational Pleaſure 
V diſtin from the ſenſible ; or might raiſe a 
| diſtin& Joy, from proſpect of further Advan- 
tage in the Object, or Averſion, from ap- - 
prehenſion of Evil. 


6. HENCE it follows, that when Inſtruc- 
tion, Education, or Prejudice of any kind, 
raiſe any Deſire or Averſion toward an Ob- 
ject, this Deſire or Averſion muſt be found- 
ed upon an Opinion of ſome Perfection, or 
'of ſome Deficiency in thoſe Qualitys for 
Perception, of which we have the proper 
Senſes. Thus if Beauty be deſir'd by one 
who has not the Senſe of Sight, the Deſire 
muſt be rais d by ſome apprehended Regu- 
larity of Figure, Sweetneſs of Voice, Smooth- 
neſs or Soſtneſs, or ſome other Quality per- 
ceivable by the other Senſes, without rela- 
tion to the Ideas of Colour. 


7. Tax Ideas raiſed in different Perſons 
by the ſame Object, are probably different, 
when they diſagree in their Approbation or 
Diſlike ; and in the ſame Perſon, when his 
Fancy at one time differs from what it was 

at another. This will appear from reflect- 
ing on thoſe Objects, to which we have 
now an Averſion, tho they were formerly 
reeable : And we ſhall generally find that 
there is ſome accidental Conjunction of a 
diſagreeable Idea, which always recurs with 
the Object; as in thoſe Wines which Men 
y | aC- 


BEAUT T, ORDER, G 5 
acquire an Averſion to, after they have ta. Sect. . 
ken them in an Emetick Preparation: In 
this caſe we are conſcious that the Idea is 

alter d from what it was when that Wine 

was agreeable, by the Conjunction of the 

Ideas of Loathing and Sickneſs of Stomach. 

The like Change of Idea may be inſenſibly 

made by the Change of our Bodys as we. 
advance in Years, which may occaſion an 
Indifference towards Meats we were fond 


of in our Childhood. 
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W ſhall not find it perhaps ſo eaſy to 
account for the Diverfity of Fancy in our 
Dreſs, and ſome other Affairs; and yet this 
may ariſe from a like accidental Conjuncti- 
on of Ideas : as for inſtance, if either from 
any thing in Nature, or from the Opinion 
of our Country or Acquaintance, the fancy- 
ing of glaring Colours be look'd upon as 
an evidence of Levity, or of any other evil 
Quality of Mind ; or if any Colour or Fa- 
ſhion be commonly us'd by Ruſticks, or 2 
by Men of any diſagreeable Profeſſion, Em- | 
ployment, or Temper ; theſe additional 
Ideas may recur conſtantly with that of the 
Colour or Faſhion, and cauſe a conſtant Diſ- 
like to them in thoſe who join the additio- 
nal Ideas, altho the Colour or Form be no 
way dilagreeable of themſelves, and actu- 
ally do pleaſe others who join no ſuch 
Ideas to them. But there does not ſeem to 
be any Ground to believe ſuch a Diyerſity 
0 | | B 3 10 


[ 6 Au INQUIRY concerning 

1 Sed. 1.in human Minds, as that the fame Idea or 
[| CY Perception ſhould give pleaſure to one and 
| ain to another, or to the ſame Perſon at dif- 
| 1 0 Times; not to ſay that it ſeems a 
1 e that the ſame Idea ſhould do 
1 0. 


8. Tux only Pleaſure of Senſe, that our 
Philoſophers ſeem to conſider, is that which 
accompanys the ſimple Ideas of Senſation: 
Bur there are vaſtly greater Pleaſures in 
thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which ob- 
tain the Names of Beautiful, Regular, Har- 
monious. Thus every one acknowledges 
he is more delighted with a fine Face, a juſt 
N Picture, than with the Viey of any one 
| Colour, were it as ſtrong and lively a 


poſſible ; and more pleas'd with a Proſ- 
pect of the Sun riſing among ſettled Clouds, 
and colouring their Edges, with a ſtarry 
Hemiſphere, a fine Landskip, a regular 
Building ; than with a clear blue Sky, 3 
ſmooth Sea, or a large open Plain, not di- 
5 verſify d by Woods, Hills Waters, Build- 
1 ings : And yet even theſe latter Appearan- 
1 ces are not quite ſimple. So in Muſick, 


| the Pleaſure of fine Compoſition is incom- 
| | partly greater than that of any one Note, 
how hyect, full, or ſwelling ſoever. 


9. LE r it be obſery'd, that in the follow- 
* ing Papers, the word Beauty is taken for 
If the Idea rais'd in us, and a Senſe of Beau- | 

| Fe r. ty 
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ty for qur Power of receiving this Idea: Sect. x. 
Harmony alſo denotes our pleaſant Ideas FW 
ariſing from compoſition of Sounds, and a 

good Ear (as it is generally taken) a Pow- 

er of perceiving this Pleaſure. In the fol- 
lowing Sections, an Attempt is made to diſ- 

cover what is the immediate Occaſion of 

theſe pleaſant Ideas, or what real Quality 

in the Objects ordinarily excites them. 


10. Ir is of no conſequence whether we 
call theſe Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
Perceptions of the External Senſes of Sce- 
ing and Hearing, or not. I ſhould rather 
chuſe to call our Power of percciying theſe 
Ideas, an Internal Senſe, were it only for 
the Convenience of diſtinguiſhing them from 
other Senſations of — and Hearing. 
which men may have without Perception 
of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain from 
Experience, that many Men have, in the 
common meaning, the Senſes of Secing and 
Hearing perfect enough; they perceive all 
the ſimple Ideas ſeparately, and have their 
Pleaſures ; they diſtinguiſh them from each 
other, ſuch as one Colour from another, ei- 
ther quite different, or the ſtronger or faint- | 
cr of the ſame Colour; they can tell in ſe- 1 
parate Notes, the higher, lower, ſharper 1 
or flatter, when {ſeparately {ounded ; in | | 
Figures they diſcern the Length, Breadth, | 
Widenels, of each Line, Surface, Angle ; 
and may be as capable of hearing and ſee- 


B 4 ing 


3 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect, 1. ing at great diſtances as any men whatſoe- 
ver: And yet perhaps they ſhall reliſh no 
| pleaſure in Muſical Compoſitions, in Paint- 

ing, Architecture, natural Landskip; or 
bur a very weak one in compariſon of what 
others enjoy from the ſame Objects. This 
greater Capacity of receiving ſuch pleaſant 
Ideas we commonly call a fine Genius or 
Taſte: In Muſick we ſeem univerſally to 
acknowledge ſomething like a diſtinct Senſe 
from the External one of Hearing, and call 
ita good Ear; and the like diſtinction we 
wou'd probably acknowledge in other Af- 
fairs, had we alſo got diſtinct Names to de- 
note theſe Powers of Perception by. | 


11. THERE will appear another Reaſon 
perhaps afterwards, for calling this Powet 
of perceiving the Ideas of Beauty, an In- 
ternal Senſe, from this, that in ſome other 
Affairs, where our External Senſes are not 
much concern'd, we diſcern a fort — m_ 
ty, very like, in many reſpects, to that ob- 
ſery'd in ſenſible Objets, or pie rod 

with like pleaſure : Such is that Beauty per- 
ceiv'd in Theorems, or univerſal Truths, 
in general Cauſes, and in ſome extenſive 
Principles of Action. n 


12. LET every one here conſider, how 
different we muſt ſuppoſe the Perception 
to be, with which a Poet is tranſported 
upon the Proſpect of any of thoſe * 

ſe of 
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of natural Beauty, which raviſh us even in Sec. 1. 
his Deſcription; * that cold lifeleſs Con- xr 
ception which we imagine to be in a dull 
Trritick, or one of * Virtuoſi, without 
What we call a fine Taſte. This latter Claſs 
of Men may have greater Perfection in that 
Knowledge, which is deriv'd from exter- 
nal Senſation; they can tell all the ſpeci- 
fick Differences of Trees, Herbs, Minerals, 
Metals; they know the Form of every Leaf, 
Stalk, Root, Flower, and Seed of all the 
Species, about which the Poet is oſten very 
ignorant: And yet the Poet ſhall have a 
vaſtly more delightfal Perception of the 
Whole; and not only the Poct, but any 
man of a fine Taſte. Our External Senſe 
may by Meaſuring teach us all the Proper 
tions of Architecture to the Tenth of an 
Inch, and the Situation of every Muſcle in 
the human Body ; and a good Memory may 
retain thele ; and ve is ſtill ſome- 
thing further nece by. not only to make 
a compleat Maſter in Architecture, Paint- 
ing, or Statuary, but even a tolerable Judge 
in theſe Works; - or to receive the hi. cheſt 
pleaſure in contemplating them. Since — 
then there are ſuch different Powers of 
Perception, where what are commonly 
called the External Senſes are the ſame; 
ſince the moſt accurate Knowledge of w hat 
the External Senſes diſcover, often does not 
give the pleaſure of Beauty or Harmony, 
which yet one of a good Taſte will en- 
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joy at once without much Knowledge; we 
may juſtly uſe another Name for theſe 
higher and more delightful Perceptions of 
Beauty and Harmony, and call the Power - 
of receiving ſuch Impreſſions, an Internal 
Senſe. The Difference of the Perceptions 
ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the Ule of a 


different Name. 


13. Tuts ſuperior Power of Perception 
is juſtly called 4 Sex/e, becauſe of its Affi- 
nity to the other Senſes in this, that the Plea- 
{ure does not ariſe from any Knowledge of 
Principles, Proportions, Cauſes, or of the 
Uſefalnci: of the Object; but ſtrikes us at 
firſt with the Idea of Beauty : nor does 
the moſt accurate Knowledge increale this 
Pleaſure of Beauty, however it * may ſu- 
per- add a diſtin rational Pleaſure from 
proſpects of Advantage, or from the In- 
creale of Knowledge. 


14. AN p further, the Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony, like other ſenſible Ideas, 
arc neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as im- 
mediately ſo ; neither can any Reſolution 
of our own, nor any hy why of Advantag 
or Diſadvantage. vary the Beauty or De- 
formity of an Object: For as in the exter- 
nal Senſat ions, no View of Intereſt will make 
an Object grateful, nor Detriment, diſtinct 


— 
— 
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* See above, Art. 5. 


from 
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from immediate Pain in the Perception, Sect. 1. 
make it diſagreeable to the Senſe ; ſo pro 


poſe the whole World as a Reward, or threa- 
ten the greateſt Evil, to make us approve a 
deform'd Ohject. or diſapprove a beautiful 
one; Diſſimulation may procur'd by Re- 
wards or Threatnings, or we may in ex- 


ternal Conduct abſtain from any purſuit of 
the Beautiful, and purſue the Deform'd ; 


but our Sentiments of the Forms, and our 
Perceptions, would continue invariably the 
ſame. 


15. HENCE it plainly appears, that ſome 
Objects are immediately the Occaſions of 
this Pleaſure of Beauty, and that we have 
Senſes fitted for perceiving it; and that it 
is diſtinct from that Joy which ariſes from 
Self-loye upon proſpect of Advantage: Nay, 
do not we often ſee Conveniency and Ule 
e to obtain Beauty, without any 
other proſpect of Advantage in the Beauti- 
ful Form, than the ſuggeſting the pleaſant 
Ideas of Beauty? Now this ſhews us, that 
however we may purſue beautiful Objects 
from Self-love, with a view to obtain the 
Pleaſures of Beauty, as in Architecture, Gar- 
dening, and many other Affairs; yet there 
mult be a Senſe of Beauty, antecedent to 
Proſpects of even this Advantage, without 
which Senſe, theſe Objects would not be thus 
adyantageous, nor excite in us this pleaſure 
Which conſtitutes them adyantageous. ow 

enſe 
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See. 1. Senſe of Beauty from Objects, by which 
they are conſtituted good to us, is very 
| diſtin from our Deſire of them when they 
are thus conſtituted : Our Deſire of Beauty 
may be counter-ballanc'd by Rewards or 
Threatnings, but never our Senſe of it; even 
as Fear of Death, or Love of Life, may make 
us chuſe and defire a bitter Potion, or 
neglect thoſe Meats which the Senſe of 
Taſte would recommend as pleaſant ; and 
yet no proſpect of Advantage, or Fear of 
Evil, can make thar Potion agreeable to the 
Senſe, or Meats . to it, that 
were not ſo antecedently to this Proſpect 
| Juſt in the ſame manner as to the Sen of 
| Beauty and Harmony ; that the N of 
| ſuch Objects is frequently neglected, from 
f . K. v. of Advantage, Averſion to La- 
7 | our, or any other Motive of Self-loye, 
. does not prove that we have no Senſe of 
| B b ly tha Deſire of it may 
0 eauty, but only that our t may 
| be counter-ballanced by a ſtronger Deſire : So 
li Gold out-weighing Silver, is never adduc'd 
[| as a proof that the latter is void of Gra, 
| vity. N 


16. Hap we no ſuch Senſe of Beauty and 
Harmony; Houſes, Gardens, Dreſs, Equi- 
page might have been recommended to us 
as convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy; but 
never as beautiful: And in Faces I ſee no- 
thing that could pleaſe us, but Livelineſs of 
Colour, and Smoothneſs of Surface: And yet 

na- 
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nothing is more certain, than that all theſe Sect. . 
Objects are recommended under quite dif- 


ferent views on many occaſions: And no 
Cuſtom, Education, or Example could e- 
ver give us Perceptions diſtinct from thoſe 
of the Senſes which we had the uſe of be- 
fore, or recommend Objects under another 
Conception than grateful ro * them. But of 
the Influence of Cuſtom, Education, Ex- 
ample, upon the Senſe of Beauty, we ſhall 
treat below f. 


17. BEA ur v is either Original, or Com- 
1 ; or if any like the Terms better, Ab- 
lolute, or Relative: Only let it be noted, that 
by Abſolute or Original Beauty, is not un- 
derſtood any Quality ſuppos d to be in the 
Object, that ſhould of itſelf be beautiful, 
without relation to any Mind which per- 
ceives it: For Beauty, like other Names of 
fenfible Ideas, properly denotes the Per- 
ception of ſome Mind; ſo Cold, Heat, 
Sweet, Bitter, denote the Senſations in our 
Minds, to which perhaps there is no reſem- 
blance in the Objects that excite theſe Ideas 
in us, however we generally imagine that 
there is ſomething in the Object jult like our 
Perception. The Ideas of Beauty and Har- 
mony being excited upon our Perception of 
ſome primary Quality, and having rela- 
tion to Figure and Time, may indeed have 


* See Art. 6. + Seck. 7. 
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Sec. 2. a nearer reſemblance to Objects, than theſe 
WYV Senſations that ſeem not ſo much any Pic- 

tures of Objects, as Modifications of the 
erceiving Mind; and yet were there no 

Mind with a Senſe of Beauty to contem- 

plate Objects, I ſee not how they could be 

call'd beautiful. We therefore by * Abſo- 

late Beauty underſtand only that Beauty, 

which we perceive in Objects without com- 

pariſon to any thing external, of which the 

Object is ſuppos d an Imitation, or Picture; 

ſuch as that Beauty perceiv'd from the 
1 Works of Nature, artificial Forms, Figures, 
i | 7 Theorems. Comparative or Relative Beau- 
ty is that which we perceive in Objects, 
| commonly conſidered as Imitations or Re- 
i ſemblances of ſomething elſe. Theſe two 
vi Kinds of Beauty employ the three follows 
ing Sections. 


—_— * at 


SEC F- 
| Of Original or Abſolute Beauty. 


1. QINCE it is certain that we have 
it Idcas of Beauty and Harmony, let 
| us examine what Quality in Objects ex- 


* This diviſion of Beauty is taken ſrom the different Foun- 
dations of Pleaſure as to our Senſe of it, rather than from the 
Objects themſelves: for moſt of the following Inſtances of re- 
lative Beauty have alſo abſolute Beanty ; and many of the In- 
flances of abſolute Beauty, have alſo relative Beauty in ſome 
lt reſpecl or other, But we may diſtinttly conſider theſe two 
| | | Fountains of Pleaſure, Uniformity in the Object it ſelf, and 
fk Reſemblance to ſome Original, N 
* cites 
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Cites theſe Ideas, or is the occaſion of them. Sed. 2. 

And let it be here obſerv'd, that our Inqui- 4 

ry is only about the Qualitys that are beau- 

tiful to Men, or about the Foundation of 

their Senſe of Beauty; for, as was above 

hinted, Beauty has always relation to the 

Senſe of ſome Mind; and when we afterwards 

ſhew how 8 the Objects that occur 

to us, are beautiful, we mean agreeable to 

the Senſe of Men: for as there are not a 

few Objects, which ſeem no way beautiful 

to Men, ſo we ſee a variety of other Ani- 

mals who ſeem delighted with them; they 

may have Senſes otherwiſe conſtituted than 

thoſe of Men, and may have the Ideas 

of Beauty excited by Objects of a quite dif- 

ferent Form. We ſee Animals fitted for eve- 

ry Place; and what to Men appears rude and 
apeleis, or loathſom, may be to them a 

Paradiſe. 


2. THA r we may more diſtinctly diſco- 
ver the general Foundation or Occaſion of 
the Ideas of Beauty among Men, it will be 
neceſſary to 4 it firſt in its ſimpler 
Kinds, ſuch as occurs to us in regular Fi- 

es; and we may perhaps find that the | 
tame Foundation extends to all the more i 
complex Species of it. | 


3. Tax Figures that excite in us the _ 1 
Ideas of Beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in which ö 


there is Vniformity amidſt Variety. There | 
| are | 


— — — — — 
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1 Sect. 2. are many . of Objects chat are a- 
| | E greeable upon other accounts, ſuch as Gran- 
it | deur, Novelty, Sanctity, and ſome others, 
„ that ſhall be touched at * afterwards. But 
1 what we call Beautiful in Objects, to ſpeak 
„ in the Mathematical Style, ſeems to be in a 

11 compound Ratio of Uniformity and Varie- 
| | ty ; ſo that where the Uniformity of Bo- 

| dys is equal, the Beauty is as the Variety ; 
[ and where the Variety is equal, the Beauty 
NI is as the Uniformity. This will be plain 
* from Examples. 


| FirsT, The Variety increaſes the Beau- 
{1h ty in equal Uniformity. The Beauty of 
Fill. an equilateral Triangle is leſs than that of 
i the Square; which is leſs than that of a 
| Pentagon; and this again is ſurpaſs d by the 
] Hexagon. When indeed the Number of 
4 Sides is much increas'd, the Proportion of 
116 them to the Radius, or Diameter of the Fi- 
„ gure, is ſo much loſt to our Obſervation, that 
1 the Beauty does not always increaſe with 
the Number of Sides; and the want of Pa- 
ralleliſm in the Sides of Heptagons, and o- 
ther Figures of odd Numbers, may alſo di- 
miniſh their Beauty. So in Solids, the Ei- 
coſiedron ſurpaſſes the Dodecaedron, and 
this the Octaedron, which is ſtill more 
beautiful than the Cube; and this again ſur- 
paſſes the regular Pyramid: The obvious 


1 


. att. Ah 


See Seck. 6, Art. 11, 12, 13, 


Ground 
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Ground of this, is greater Yarzety with e- Sed. 2. 
qual Uniformity. | WWW 


Tu E greater Uniformity increaſes the 
Beauty amidſt equal Variety, in theſe In- 
ſtances : An Equilateral Triangle, or even 
an 1/o/celes, ſurpaſſes the Scalenum: A 
Square ſurpaſſes the Rhombus or Lozenge, 
and this again the Rhombozdes, which yet 
is ſtill more beautiful than the Traßegium, 
or any Figure with irregular curye Sides. 
So the regular Solids vaſtly ſurpaſs all other 
Solids of equal number of plain Surfaces : 
And the fame is obſervable not only in 
the Five perfectly regular Solids, but in 
all thoſe which have any conſiderable Uni- 
formity, as Cylinders, Priſms, Pyramids, 
Obelisks; which pleaſe every Eye more 
than any rude Figures, where there is no 
Unity or Reſemblance among the Parts. 


INSTAN CES of the compound Ratzo 
we have in comparing Circles or Spheres, 
with Ellipſes or Spheroids not very eccen- 
tric; and in comparing the compound So- 
lids, the Exoctaedron, and Eicoſidodecae- 
dron, with the perfectly regular ones of 
which they are compounded : and we ſhall 
find, that the Want of that moſt perfect 
"Uniformity obſervable in the latter, is com- 
penſated by the greater Variety in the o- 
thers, ſo that the Beauty is nearly equal. 


3 4. THESE 
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Sect. 2. X 
A4. Tas Obſervations would proba- 
| bly hold true for the moſt part, and might 
be confirm'd by the Judgment of Children 
in the ſimpler Figures, where the YVarzety is 
not too great for their . 
And however uncertain ſome of the particu- 
lar aforeſaid Inſtances may ſeem, yet this 
is perperaally to be obſerv'd, that Chil- 
dren are fond of all regular Figures in their 
little Diverſions, altho they be no more 
convenient, or uſeful for them, than the 
Figures of our common Pebbles: We ſee 
how early they diſcover a Taſte or Senſe of 
Beauty, in deſiring to ſee Buildings, regular 
Gardens, or even Repreſentations of them 

in Pictures of any kind. 


5. I T is the ſame Foundation which we 
have for our Senſe of Beauty in the Works 
of NATURE; in every part of the World 
which we call Beautiful. there is vaſt Uni- 
formity amidſt almoſt infinite Variety. Many 
Parts of the Univerſe ſeem not at all deſign d 
for the uſe of Man; nay, it is but a very 
imall Spot with which we have any acquain- 
tance. The Figures and Motions of the 
grea: Bodys are not obvious to our Sen- 

es, but found out by Reaſoning and Re- 
flection, upon many long Oiſeryations: and 
Jet as far as we can by Senſe diſcover, or by 
Reaſoning enlarge our Knowledge, and ex- 
tend our Imagination, we generally find the 
Struc- 
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Structure, and Order, and Motion, agreeable Sect. 2. 
to our Senſe of Beauty. Every particular WW 


Object in Nature does not indeed appear 
beautiful to us; but there is a vaſt Profuſion 
of Beauty over moſt of the Objects which 
occur either to our Senſes, or Reaſonings up- 


on Obſervation: For not to mention the ap- 
parent Situation of the heavenly Bodys in 


the Circumference of a great Sphere, which 
is wholly occaſion'd by the Imperfection 
of our Sight, in diſcerning Diſtances ; the 
Forms of all the great Bodys in the Uni- 
verſe are nearly Spherical; the Orbits of 


their Revolutions generally Elliptick, and 
without great Eccentricity in thoſe which 


continually occur to our Obſervation: and 
theſe are Figures of great Uni formity, and 
therefore pleaſing to us. Further, to pals 
by the leſs obvious Uxifurmity in the Pro- 
portion of their Quantitys of Matter, Dit- 
tances, Times of revolving, to each other; 


what can exhibit a greater Inſtance of Uni- 
formity amidſi Variety, than the conſtant 


Tenour of Revolutions in nearly equal 
Times, in each Plauet, around its Axis, and 
the central Fire or SuN, thro all the Ages 
of which we have any Records, and in near- 
ly the ſame Orbit? by which, after certain 
Periods, all the ſame Appearances are again 
renew'd ; the alternate Succeſſions of Light 
and Shade, or Day and Night, conſtantly 
purſuing each other around each P/auet, with 
an agreeable and regular Diverſity in the 

| C 2 Times 


hv 
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SeR. 2. Times they poſſeſs the various Hemiſpheres, 
in the Summer, Harveſt, Winter, and 
| ' Spring ; and the various Phaſes, Aſpects, 
#* and J:tuations, of the Planets, to each o- 
5 ther, their Confunci ions and Oppoſit ions, in 
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"Mt which they ſuddenly darken each other 
1 with their Conick Shades in Eclipſes, are 
U repeated to us at their fixed Periods with 


invariable Conſtancy: Theſe are the Beau- 
It tys which charm the Aſtronomer, and make 
| | | his tedious Calculations pleaſant. 


Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente laborem *. 


fl 6. AGAIN, as to the dry Part of the 
ll! Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which 
th is coverd with a very pleaſant inoffenſive 
| Colour, how beautifully is it diverſify'd with 
various Degrees of Light and Shade, ac- 

cording to the different Situations of the 

Parts of its Surface, in Mountains, Valleys, 

Hills, and open Plazns, which are vari- 

/ ouſly inclin'd toward the great LuMiNary! 


X FE 8 
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li Ir we deſcend to the minuter Works 
th of NATURE, what vaſt *Oniformity among 
all the Species of Plants and Yegetables 
in the manner of their Growth and Propa- 
gation ] what exact Reſemblance among all 
the Plants of the ſame Species, whoſe Num- 
„ bers ſurpaſs our Imagination ! And this Uni- 


x — 1 n 
be | 
| - as Hor, L'b, 2, Sat. 2 o V. 1 2 " 


formity 
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formity is not only obſervable in the Form Sect. 2. 
in grofs; nay, in this it is not ſo very exact 


in all Inſtances, but in the Structure of their 
minuteſt Parts, which no Eye unaſſiſted with 
Glaſſes can diſcern. In the almoſt inſinite 
Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, Seed, Flowers 
of any one Species, we ſee an exact Unijar- 
mity in the Structure and Situation of the 
ſmalleſt Fibres. This is the Beauty which 


charms an ingenious. Botranſt. Nay, what 


valt Uniformity and Regularity of Figure is 
found in each particular Tant, or Leaf, or 
Flower! In al Trees and molt ſmaller Plants, 
the Stalks or Trunks are either Cy/znders 
nearly, or regular Priſms; the Branches ſimi- 


lar to their ſeveral Trunks, ariſing at near- 
ly regular Diſtances, when no Accidents 


retard their natural Growth: In one e- 
cies the Branches ariſe in Pairs on the o 
poſite Sides; the perpendicular Plain of Di- 
rection of the immediately ſuperior Pair, 
interſecting the Plain of Direction of the 
inferior, nearly at right Angles: In ano- 
ther Species, the Branches ſhall ſpring ſin- 
gly, and alternately, all around in nearly 
equal Diſtances : And the Branches in o- 
ther Species ſhall ſprout all in Knots a- 
round the Trunk, one for each Vear. And 
in every Jpec/es, all the Branches in the 
firſt, Shoots preſerve the ſame Angles with 
their Trunk; and they again ſprout out 
into ſmaller Branches exactly aſter the Man- 
ner of their Trunks. Nor ought. we to 
A. C 3 pals 


An IN QUIR Y: concerning 

Sect. 2. paſs over that great Unity of Colours in all 
the Flowers of the fame Plant or Tree, 
and often of a whole Species; and their 
exact Agreement in many ſhaded Tranſiti- 


ons into ſite Colours, in which all the 
Flowers of rhe fame Plant generally agree, 
nay often all the Flowers of a Species. 


8. AGAIN, as to the Beauty of Ani- 


nals, either in their inward Structure, which 


we come to the Knowledge of by Expe- 
riment and long Obſervation, or their out- 
ward Form, we ſhall find vaſt *Uniformzty 
among, all the Species which are known to 
us, in the Structure of thoſe Parts, upon 


which Life depends more immediately. 


And how amazing is the *Unzty of Mecha- 
niſm, when we ſhall find that almoſt infinite 
diverſity of Motions, all their Actions in 
walking, running, flying, ſwimming ; all 
their ſerious Efforts for Se/f-preſervation, 
all their freakiſh Contortzons when they 


are gay and ſportful, in all their various 


Limbs, perform'd by one ſimple $Contri- 
vance ofa contracting Mn ele, apply d with 
inconceivable Diverſity to anſwer all theſe 
Ends! Various Engines might have ob- 
tain'd the fame Ends; but hen there had 
been leſs Uniformity, and the Beauty of our 
Animal Syſtems, and of particular Animals, 
had been much leſs, when this ſurprizin 

Unity of Mechaniſm had been remoy'd 
wa og 


9. AMONG 
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9. Au oN Animals of the ſame Spe- 
cies, the Unzty is very obvious, and this Re- 
ſemblance is the very Ground of our rank- 
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ing them in ſuch Claſſes or Species, notwith- 


ſtanding the great Diverſitys in Bulk, Co- 
lour, Shape, which are obſerv d even in thoſe 
call'd. of the ſame Species. And then in 


each Individual, what vaſt Beauty ariſes from 


the exact Reſemblance of all the external 
double Members to each other, which ſeems 
the univerſal Intention of NA uR E, when no 
Accident prevents it! We ſee the Want of 
this Reſemblance never fails to pals for an 
Imperfection, and Want of Beauty, tho no 
other Inconvenience enſues; as when the 
Eyes are not exactly like, or one Arm or 
Leg is a little ſhorter or ſmaller than its 


z o 


fellow. 


10. THERE is a further Peauty in Ani- 
mals, - ariſing from a certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which-ſtill 
pleaſes the ſenſe of Spectators, tho they 
cannot calculate it with the Accuracy of a 
Statuary. The Statuary knows what Pro- 
portion of each Part of the Face to the 
whole Face is moſt ,agrceable, and can tell 
us the ſame of the Proportion of the Face to 
the Body, or any Parts of it ; and between 
the Diameters and Lengths of each Limb: 
When this Proportion of the Head to the 
Body is remarkably alter'd, we ſhall have a 

: C 4 Grant 
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Set. 2. Giant br a Dwarf. And hence it is, that 
VN either the one or the other may be repre- 
ſented to us even in Miniature, without Re- 
lation to any external Object, by obſerving 
how the Body ſurpaſſes the Proportion it 
ſhould have to the Head in Giants, and falls 
below it in Dwarfs. There is a further 
Beauty ariſing from that Figure, which is a 
natural Indication of Strength; but this 
may be pay over, becaule probably it may 
be alledg d, that our Approbation of this 
Shape flows from opinion' of Advantage, 
and not from the Form it fel 


THe Beauty ariſing from Mechaniſm, ap- 
parently adapted to the Neceſſitys and Ad- 
vantages of any Animal; which pleaſes us, 
even tho there be no Advantage to our ſelves 
5 enſuing from it; will be conſider d under 
the Head of Relative Beauty, or Deſigu“. 


] 

0 [ 11. THE peculiar Beauty of Fowls can 
1 ſcarce be omitted, which ariſes from the vaſt 
160 Variety of Feathers, a curious Sort of Ma- 

1 chines adapted to many admirable Uſes, 

il which retam a vaſt Reſemblance in their 

. Structure among all the Species, and a perfect 

Wi *On:iformity in thoſe of the fame Species in 
10 the correſponding Parts, and in the two 

5 Sides of each Individual; befides all the Beau- 

WH ty of lively Colours and gradual Shades, not 


— 


See Seck. 4. Art. 7. 


only 
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only in the external Appearance of the Fowl, Sect. 2. 
reſulting from an artful Combination of 


ſhaded Feathers, but oſten viſible even in 
one Teige ſeparately. _ 


12. I r our Reaſonings about the Natire 
of Fluide be juſt, che vaſt Stores of Mater 


will give us an Inſtance of Oniformity in 


Nature above Imagination, when We reflect 


upon the almoſt infinite Multitude of {mall, 
oliſh'd, ſmooth Spheres, which muſt be 
10 pos d form d in all the parts of this Globe. 
The ſame Duif formity there is brobably. &: 
mong the Parts of other Flu; 
Water; and the like muſt be obſery'd in 
ſeveral other natural Bodys, as Salis, Sul- 
phurs, and ſuch like; whoſe uniform Pro- 
perties do probably depend upon an Uni- 
formity in the Figures of their Parts, 


13. Ux DER Original Beauty we may 
include Harmony, or Beauty of Sound, it 
that Expreſſion can be allow 0 becauſe 
Harmony is not uſually conceiy'd as an Imi- 
tation of any thing elſe. Harmony often 
raiſes Pleaſure in thoſe who know not what 
is the Occaſion of it : And yet the Foun- 
dation of this Pleaſure is known to be a 
fort of Duiformity. When the ſeveral 
Vibrations of one Note re larly coincide 
with the Vibrations of another, they make 


an agreeable Compoſition; and ſuch Notes 


are call'd Chords. Thus the Vibrations of a- 
. * f 


J— ny 


5 as well as 
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Sect. 2. ny one No 


its Fifth; and ſo on in the reſt of the Chords. 
Now good Compolitions, beſide the Ere- 
_ . quency of thele Chords, muſt retain a ge- 
neral Unity of Key, an Uniformity among 
the Parts in Bars, Riſings, Fallings, Cloſes. 
The Neceſſity of this will appear, by obſer- 
ving the Diſſonance which would ariſe from 
racking Parts of different Tunes together as 
one, altho both were ſeparately agreeable. 
A greater Uniformity is allo obſervable a- 
mong the Baſes, Tenor, Trebles of the 
ſame Tune, Some other Powers of Mu- 
ſick may be conſider'd afterwards “. | 


14. Bur in all theſe Inſtances of Heau- 

ty ler it be obſery'd, That the Pleaſure is 

* Communicated to thoſe who never reflected 

on this general Foundation; and that all 

here alledg'd is this, That the pleaſant Sen- 

1 ation ariſes only from Objects, in which 

Wl! there is Uniformity amidſt Variety : We may 

1 have the Senſation without knowing what 

0 is the Occaſion of it; as a Man's Taſte may 

þ | ſuggeſt Ideas of Sweets, Acids, Bitters, tho 

Will he te ignorant of the Forms of the ſmall 

* Bodys, or their Motions, which excite theſe 
Wl | Perceptions in him. | 


— — ——— —[—ä—̃— 
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Of the Beauty of Theorems. 


* 
Sea. 3. 
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H E Beauty of Theorems, or uni- 


verſal Truths demonſtrated, de- 


ſervés 4 diſtin Conſideration, becuaſe ot 


a Nature eee. WIS from the former 
kinds of Beauty ; and yet there is none in 


which we ſhal ſe fach an amazing Variety 
with *On:formzty : and hence ariſes a very 
great Pleaſure diſtinct from Proſpects of any 
further Advantage. 


2. Fok inone Theorem we may find in- 
cluded, with the moſt exact Agreement, an 
infinite Multitude of particular Truths; nay, 
often an Infinity of Infinites: fo that altho 
the Neceſſity of — abſtract Ideas, and 

univerſal Theoreme, ariſes perhaps from the 
Limitation of our Minds, which cannot ad- 
mit an infinite Multitude of ſingular Ideas or 
Judgments at once, yet this Power gives us 
an Evidence of the Largeneſs of the human 
Capacity above our Imagination. Thus for in- 
ſtance, the 47 h Propoſition of the firſt Book 
of EucL1y's Elements contains an infinite 


Multitude of Truths, concerni the infinite 


poſſible Sizes of right-angled Triangles, as 
you make the Area greater or leſs; and in 
each of thele Sizes you may find an infinite 
Mulcitude of diſſimilar Triangles, as you 
vary 


2.1 
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Sect. 3. vary the Proportion of the Baſe to the Per- 
V penaicular ; all which Infinitys of Infinites 


agree in the general Theorem. Thus alſo 
one Fluxional Calculation ſhall determine 
the Tangents of all Algebraick Curves ; of 
theſe Cxrvues. there are infinite Orders and 
Species poſſible, of each Species infinite 
Sizes, or Magnitudes of Areas, of each 
Size infinite Individuals, of each Individual 
Curve an Infinity of Points, from which 
Tangente may be drawn. But all theſe In- 
finitys of Infinites are exactly comprehend- 


ed in the general Theorem, which fixes the 


Lengths of the Subtangents, or their Pro- 
portion to the Ab/e:fſa. * 


3. Tz AT we may the better diſcern this 
Agreement, or *On:ty of an Infinity of Ob- 
jects in the general Theorem, to be the 
Foundation of the Beauty or Pleaſure at- 
tending their Diſcovery, let us compare our 
Satisfaction in ſuch Diſcoverys, with the 
uneaſy ſtate of Mind which we are in, when 
we can only meaſure Lines, or Surfaces, by a 
Scale, or are making Experiments which we 
can reduce to no general Canon, but only 
heaping up a Multitude of particular inco- 
herent Obſervations. Now each of theſe 
Trials diſcovers a new Truth, but with no 
Pleaſure or Beauty, notwithſtanding the Va- 
riety, till we can diſcover ſome ſort. of U- 
ity, or reduce them to ſome general Ca- 
non. nume 10 Sad 
4. AGAIN, 
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4. AGAIN, let us take a Metaphyſical 
Axiom, ſuch as this, Every ll hole is grea- 
ter than its Part ; and we ſhall find no 
Beauty in the Contemplation : Becauſe how- 


29 
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ever this Propoſition does contain many 


Infinitys of particular Truths; yet the Uni- 
ty is inconſiderable, ſince they all agree on- 
ly in a vague, undetermin'd Conception of 
Whole and Part, and in an indefinite Exceſs 
of the former above the latter, which is ſome- 
times great and ſometimes ſmall. So, ſhould 
we hear that the Cy/znder is greater than 
the inſcrib'd Sphere, and this again greater 
than the Cone of the ſame Altitude and 
Diameter of the Baſe, we ſhall find no plea- 
ſure in this Knowledge of a general Rela- 
tion of greater and leſs, without any pre- 
ciſe Difference or Proportion : But when 
we ſee the univerſal exact Agreement of all 
poſſible Sizes of ſuch Syſtems of Solids, that 
they preſerve to each other the conſtant 
Ratio of 3, 2, 1; how beautiful is the 
Theorem, and how are we raviſh'd with 
its firſt Diſcovery | 
F. THERE is another Beauty in Pro- 
poſitions, which cannot be omitted ; which 
is this, When one Theorem ſhall contain a 
vaſt Multitude of Corollarys eaſily dedu- 
cible from it. Thus that Theorem which 
gives us the Equation of a Curte, whence 
perhaps moſt of its Propertys may A — 

uc'd, 


— —ü— 
Wo 
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SeR. 3. duc d, does ſome way pleaſe and ſatisfy 
our Mind above any other Propoſition : 

Such a Theorem allo is the 35th of the 1ſt 

Book of EucL1p, from which the whole Art 

of meaſuring right-lin'd Areas is deduc'd, by 
Reſolution into Triangles, which are the 

| halfs of ſo many Parellelograms ; and theſe 

are each reſpectively equal to ſo many 
Rectangles of the Baſe into the perpendi- 

cular Altitude The 47th of the 1ſt is 
another of like Beauty, and fo are many 
others. In the ſearch of Nature there is the 

like Beauty in the Knowledge of ſome great 
Principles, or univerſal Forces, from which 
innumerable Effects do flow. Such is Cravi- 

tation, in Sir Is AAc NRERWTON's Scheme; 

ſuch alſo is the Knowledge of the Original 

f of Rights, perfect and imperfect, — ex- 
120 ternal ; alienable and unalienable, with 
J. their manner of Tyanſlations; from whence 
11 the greateſt Part of moral Dutys may be de- 
[ | | duc d in the various Relations of human Lite. 


i | | IT is eaſy to ſee how Men are charm'd 
I with the Beauty of ſuch Knowledge, beſides 
| its Uſefulneſs ; and how this ſets them upon 
1 deducing the Propertys of each Figure from 
þ [ one Geneſis, and demonſtrating the mecha- 
1 nick Forces from one Theorem of the Com- 
Wil |. ſition of Motion; even after they have 
10 | ſufficient Knowledge and Certainty in all 
11 theſe Truths from diſtinct independent De- 
wh monſtrations, And this Pleaſure we enjoy 
| (ti | | even 
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even when we have no Proſpect of obtain- Sect. 3. 
ing any other Advantage in Life from ſu c 
Manner of Deduction, beſides the imme- 
diate Pleaſure of contemplating the Beauty : 
nor could Love of Fame excite us to ſuch 
regular Methods of Deduction, were we 
not conſcious that Mankind are pleas d with 
them immediately by this internal Senſe of 
their Beauty. | 


IT is no leſs eaſy to ſee into what ab- 
ſurd Whimſys Men have been led by this 
Senſe of Beauty, and a filly Affectation of 
obtaining it in the other Sciences as well as 
the Mathematics. "Twas this probably 


which ſer DE s car TEs onthat hopeful Pro- 


jeR of deducing all human Knowledge from 
one Propoſition, viz. Cogito, ergo ſim; 
while others with as little Senſe contended, 


that Impoſſibile eſt idem ſimul eſſe & non 
eſſe, had much fairer Pretenſions to the Style 


and Title of Principium humane Cogni- 
tonts abſolute primum. Mr. LEIBNITZ 
had an equal Affection for his favourite Prin- 
ciple of a ſuſicient Reaſon for every thing 
in Nature, and brags to Dr. CLARKE of the 
Wonders he had wrought in the intellectual 
World by its Aſſiſtance; but his learned 
Antagoniſt ſeems to think he had not ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for his Boaſting. If we look 
into particular Sciences, we may, fee in the 
Syſtems learned Men have given us of them, 
the Inconveniences of this Loye of Uni- 


formity. 


Sect. 3. formity. Dr. CUMBERLAND has taken 
WV great deal of needleis Pains to reduce the 


Propoſition ; and how aukardly is Pu- 


Dnifurmity in the Sciences, notwithſtand- 


be call'd a kind of Sen ſat ion; ſince it neceſ- 
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Laws of Nature to one general practical 


FENDORF forc'd to deduce the ſeveral 
Dutys of Men to God, themſehuves, and 
their Nezghbours, from his ſingle funda- 
mental Principle of Soczablene/s to the 
whole Race of Mankind? As if they had 
not been better drawn, each reſpectively, 
from their immediate Sources, viz. Reli- 
gion, Self-Love, and Soctableneſs. This 
Obſeryation might eaſily be extended far- 
ther, were it neceſſary, and is a ſtro 

Proof that Men have a Senſe of Beauty in 


ing the Contortions of common Senſe they 
may be led into by purſuing it. 


6. Tars Delight which accompanys Sci- 
ences, or univerſal Theorems, may really 


farily accompanys the Diſcovery of any 
Propoſition, and is diſtinCt from bare Know- 
ledge it ſelf, being moſt violent at firſt, 
whereas the Knowledge is uniformly the 
fame. And however Knowledge enlarges 
the Mind, and makes us more capable of 
comprehenſive Views and Projects in ſome 
kinds of Buſineſs, whence Advantage may 
allo ariſe to us; yet we may leave it in the 
Breaſt of every Student to determine, whe- 
ther he has not oſten felt this Pleaſure with- 

| out 
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cout any ſuch proſpect of Advantage from the Sect. 3. 


Diſcovery of his Theorem. All that can WWW 
thence be infer'd is only this, that as in our 
external Senſes, ſo in our internal ones, the 
pleaſant Senſations generally ariſe from 


thoſe Objects which calm Reaſon would 


have recommended, had we underſtood their 
Uſe, and which might haye engag'd our 
purſuits from Se/f-rnrereſt. 8101 

6. As tothe Works of AR r, were we to 
run thro the various artificial Contrivances 
or Structures, we ſhould find the Foundation 
of the Beauty which appears in them, to be 


conſtantly ſome kind of Uniformzty, or 


Unity of Proportion among the Parts, and 
of each Part to the Whole. As there is a 
vaſt Diverſity of Proportions poſſible, and 
different Kinds of Uniformity, ſo there is 
room enough for that Diverſity of Fancys 
obſervable in Architecture, Gardening, 
and ſuch like Arts in different Nations; 
they all may have Uniformity, tho the 
Parts in one may differ from thoſe in ano- 
ther: The Chineſe or Perſian Buildings 
are not like the Grecian and Roman, and 
yet the former has its Uniformity of the vari- 
ous Parts to each other, and to the Whole, 
as well as the latter. In that kind of Ar- 
chiteQure which the Eur o EAN s call Re- 
gular, the Uniformity of Parts is very ob- 
vious, the ſeveral Parts are regular Fi- 
gures, and either 5 or ſimilar at _ 


An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 3. in the fame Range; the are Payal. 
iprabns or 1quare Prime; the Pillars, 

Minder neatty; the Arches Circular, 
2nd all thoſe in the fame Row cual; there 
is the ſame Proportion every where obſerv d 
in the ſame Range between the Diamerer: 
of Pillars and their Heights, their Capitals, 
the Diameter of Arrhes, the Heights of 
the Pedeſtalr, the Proſectioms of the Cor- 
nice, and all Ornaments in each of our ve 
Order. And tho other Countrys do not 
follow the Greciun or Roman Proportions; 
yet there is even among them a Proportion 
retain'd, a *Uniformity, and Reſemblance 
of correſponding Figures; and every De- 
viation in one part from that Proportion 
Which is nw in the reſt of the 7 
ing, is diſpleaſing to every Eye, and de- 
45975 or Amme at alt the Beauty of 
the Whole. | 
J. Tax fame might be obſerv'd thro all 
other Works of Art even to the m̃eaneſt 
Dtenſil, the Beauty of every one of which 
we ſhall always find to have the ſame Foun- 
dation of Vniformity amidſt Variety, with- 
out which they ſhall appear mean, i 
and defotm'd. | | 
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S E C T. IF. 
Of Relative or Comparative Beauty. 


1. TF the preceding Thoughts concern- 
ing the Foundation of ab/6/xte Beau- 
ty be juſt, we may eaſily underſtand wherein 
relative Beauty conſiſts. All Beauty is re- 
lative to the Senſe of ſome Mind perceivin 
it; but what we call relative is that which 
is ended in any Object, commonly 
conſider d as an Imitation of ſome Original: 
And this Beauty is founded on a Confor- 
pity, or a kind of Unity between the Ori- 
ginal and the Copy. The Original may be 
either ſome Object in Nature, or ſome 
eſtabliſbd Idea; for if there be any known 
Idea as a Standard, and Rules to fix this 
Image or Idea by, we may make a bean- 
tiful Imitation. Thus a Statuary, Pain- 
ter, or Poet, may pleaſe us with an H ER- 
CULES, if his Piece retains that Grandeur, 
and thoſe. marks of Strength, and Courage. 
which we imagine in that Hero. 1 7 


ther, to obtain comparative Beauty alone, 


it is not neceſſary that there be any Beauty 
in the Original; the Imitation of aþ/0/ute 
Beauty may indeed in the whole make a 


more lovely Piece, and yet an exact Imita- 
tion ſhall ſtill be heautiful, tho the Original 


were intirely void of it: Thus the Defar- 


mitys of old Age in a Picture, the ue 
| : 1 Rocks 
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ect. 4 Rocks or Mountains in a Landskip, if well 
&YYV repreſented,- ſhall . have / abundant Beauty, 


tho perhaps not ſo great as if the — — 
were ab/o/ntely beautiful, and as well re- 
preſented. | 


2. Tux fame Obſervation holds true in 
the Deſcriptions of the Poets either of natu- 
ral Objects or Perſons; and this relative 
Beauty is what they ſhou'd — en- 
deavour to obtain, as the peculiar Beauty of 
their Works. By the Moratæ Habulæ, or 
the 50 of ARISTOTLE, we are not to under- 
"ſtand virtuous Manners in a moral Senſe, 
but a uſt Repreſentation of Manners or 
Characters as they are in Nature; and that 
the Actions and Sentiments be ſuited to the 
Characters of the Per ſous to whom they 
are afcrib'd in eich and dramatic“ Poetry. 
Perhaps very good Reaſons may be ſuggeſted 
from the Nature of our Paſſions, to prove 
that a Poet ſhould not out of choice draw 
- the fineſt Characters poſſible for Virtue; 

theſe Characters indeed abſtractly conſider d 

might give more Pleaſure, and have more 

Beauty than the imperfect ones which occur 

in Life with a mixture of Good and Evil: 
Hut it may ſuffice at preſent tb ken againſt 
this Choice, that we have more lively Ideas 


of imperfelt Men with all their Paſſions, 
than of morally perfect Heroes, ſuch as 
really never occur to our Obſervation ; and 
of which conſequently we cannot judg ex- 
AWE Ex _adtly 
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aQly as to their Agreement with the Copy. Sect 4. 
And further, thro Conſciouſneſs of our own WV | 
State, we are more. nearly touch'd and af, 
fected by the imperfect? Characters; ſince 

in them we ſee repreſented, in the Perſons. 

of others, the Contraſts of Inclinations, 

and the Struggles between the Paſſions of 
Self-Love * of Honour and Virtue, 

ry we often feel in our own Breaſts. 

This is the Perfection of Beauty for which 

Ho ER is juſtly admir'd, as well as for the 
Variety of his Chara lers. 


3: Maxx other Beautys of Poetry may. 
be reduc'd under this Claſs of relative Beau- 
The Probability is abſolutely necel- 
20 to make us imagine Re/emblance ; it 
is by Reſemblance that the S1militudes, Me- 
taphors and Allegorys are made beautiful, 
whether either the Subject or the Thing 
2 — d to it have Beauty or not; the 
Beauty indeed is greater, when both have 
ſome original Beauty or Dignity as well as 
en and this is the foundation of 
the Rule of ſtudying Decency in Me- 
taphors and Similys as well as Likeneſs. 
The Meaſures and Cadence are inſtances of 
Harmony, and come under the head of 
ke Heanty. 


% 5h — 
2 —_— — 
2 2 3 


„ Wr may here oblerye a ſtrange Prone- 
nels in our Minds to make perpetual Com- 
| * of ene occur to our Ob- 
1 3 lervation, 
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Au INQUIRV concerning 


Sect. . ſerVation, even thoſe Which would ſcent very 
A remote there are certain Reſemblances in 


the Motions of all Animals upon like Paſ- 
ſions, which eaſily found a Compar i ſon; but 
this does not ſerve to entertain our Fancy: 
Tnanimate Objects have often fachPofittons 
as reſemble thoſe of the human Body in 
various Circumſtances; thele Airs or Gel- 
rures of the Body are Indications of Diſ- 
petal in the Mind, ſo that our vet 
Paſſions and Aﬀettions as well as other Cir- 
cumſtances obtain a Refemblance to at 
inanimate Okbjetts. Thus a Tempeſt at 
Sea is often an Emblem of Wrath; a Plant 
or Tree drooping under the Rain, of x Pets 
ſon in Sorrow ; a Poppy bending its Stalk, 
or a Flower withering when cut by the 
Plow, reſembles the Death of a bh 
Hero; an aged Oak in the Mountains ſh 
reprelenit an o Empire, a Flame teizing a 


Wood ſhall repreſent a War. In ſhort, 
every thing in Nature, by our ſttarige ins 
clination to Reſemblance, ſhall be brought 
to repreſent other things, even the moft 
remote, eſpecially the, Paſſions ald Cir- 

ces of human Nature in which we 
dre more neatly concern'd ; and to con- 
firin this, and futhifh Tirſtatites of it, one 
need only look into Ho MER or VIRGIL. 


A fruitful Fancy would find in a Grove 


or a Mood, an Emblem fot every Chard&er 
# a Commuirwealth, and every ttirh of 
Temptr, ot Station in Life, 


9 "FO 
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5. CoxcRxING that kind of compare. WV 


true Beauty which has a neceſſary relation 
to fome eſtablith'd Idea, we may obſexve, 
that ſome Works of At acquire a diſtinci 
— by their Coreſpondence to ſome uni- 
verſally ſuppos'd Iutention in the Artificer, 
or the Perſons who employ'd him: And to 
obtain this Beavty,, ſometimes they do not 
form their Works ſo as to attain the higheſt 
Perfection of ar;qimel Beauty ſeparatel 

conſider d: becauſe a Co ion of this 
relative Beauty, along with ſome degree of 
the arigiual Kind, may give more Pleaſure, 
than a more perfect original Beauty lepe- 
rately. Thus we fee that ſtrict Regu- 
larity in laying out of Gardens in Tar- 
terres, Viſta's, parallel Malls, is often 
neglected to ohtain an Imitation of Na- 
ture even in ſome of its M ildueſſe c. And 
we arc ow — this * 
eſpecially when cene is large pa- 
cious, — with the more d Exact- 
nefs of regular Mort. So likewiſe in the 
Monuments erected in honaur of deceaſed 
Heraes, altho a Cylzwder, or Prafin, or re- 
gular Solid, may have more original Bean- 
ty than a very acute Pyramid or Obelist, 


et the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering 


etter the ſuppos d Intentions of $:46-/zty, 
and being con ſpicusut. For the ſame reaſon 
Cuber, or ſquare Pri/ms, are generally cho- 
ſen for the Peaeſtalt of Statues, and not 
| D 4 any 


4. 
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Sect. 4. any of the more beautiful Solids, which do 
SYS not ſeem ſo ſecure from rolling. This may 
be the reaſon too why Columns or Pillars 
look beſt when made a little raper from 
the middle, or a third from the bottom, 
that they may not ſeem top-heavy and in 


danger of falling. 


6. Taz like reaſon may influence Artiſts, 
in many other Inſtances, to depart from 
the Rules of original Beauty, as above laid 
down. And yet this is no Argument a- 
gainſt our Senſe of Beauty being founded, 
as was above explain'd, on *Uniformity. 
amidſt Variety, bu only an * — the 
our Senſe of Beauty of the Original Kind 
may be vary'd and overballanc'd 10 ano- 
ther . of Beauty. 


7. Tars Beauty ariſing from Corre- 
ſpondence to Intention, would open to 
Curious Obſervers a new Scene of Beauty 
in the Works of Nature, by conſidering 
how the Mechaniſin of the various Parts 
known to us ſeems adapted to the Per- 
fection of that Part, and yet in Subordina- 
tion to the Good of ſome Sy//em or 
Whole. We generally ſuppoſe the Good of 
the greateſt Whole, or of all Beings, to 


| Nature; and cannot avoid being pleas'd 
when we ſee wy part of this Deen ex- 
| | ecured in the Mau we are Wut. 
| e wit 


ders been the Intention of the AurHOR of 
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with. The Obſervations already made on Sect; 4; 
this Subject are in every one's hand, in the au 
Treatiſes of our late Improvers of mechani- 
cal Philoſophy. . We may only here obſerve 

| the Plea ure which any one ſhall rective 
from ſeeing any Deſign well executed by 
curious Mechaniſin, even when his own 
Advantage is no way concern'd ; as alſo 
that pleaſant Senfation he ſhall have in dif 
covering the Deſign ro which any complex 
Machine is adapted, when he has per 
had a general Knowledge of the Machine 
before, without ſeeing its Correſpondence 
or Aptneſs to execute any Deſign. 

Tux Arguments by which we prove 
Reaſon an —_ in any Cauſe from the 
—— of the Ge, are ſo frequently 

us'd in La of the higheſt Subjects, that 
ir may be neceſſary fo enquire a little 
more particularly into them, to ſee how 
far they will hold, and with what . of 
Evidence. 


SE CT. 
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 fach Forms 


Ax LNQUIRY concerning 


* 


Concerning onr Neaſonings about Deſign 
and Wiſdom in the Cauſe, 9 the 
Beauty or Regularity of Effects. 


1. HE RE ſeems to be no neceſſary 
Connection of our pleaſing Ideas 
of Beauty with the Uxifurmity or Regn- 
larity of the Objects, from the Nature of 
things, antecedently to ſome Conftitution of 
the Aurhox of our Nature, which has made 
to us. Other Minds 
may poſſibly be ſo fram'd as to receive 
no Pleature from On:iformity; and we 
actually find that the fame regular Forms 
do not feem equally to pleaſe all rhe Ani- 
mals known to us, as AP: 
pear afterwards. Therefore let us make 
what is the moſt unfavourable Suppoſition 
to the preſent Argument poſſible ; That 
the Conſtitution of our Senſe ſo as to ap- 
prove Uniformity, is merely arbitrary in 
the AuTHoR of our Nature; and that there 
are an infinity of Taſtes or Reliſhes of 
Beauty poſſible; ſo that it would be impoſſi- 


ble to throw together fifty or a hundred 


Pebbles, which ſhould not make an agreeable 
Habitation for ſome Animal or other, and 


appear beautiful to it. And then it is 
Plain, t 


hat from the Perception of Beauty 
in 


BEAUTY, ORkDER, Cc. 


in any one Effect, we ſhould have no Sect. 5. 
reaſon to conclude Dean in the Conſe : SWV 


for a , t 42 conſtituted as to be 
asd wi rregalarity as be 
re eſſect of a dee Fats. But 
then, as there are an Iuſinity of Forms 
poſſible into which any Syſtem may be re- 
duc d, an Infinity of Places in which Ani- 
mals may be fituated, and an Infinity of 
Relifhes ot Fenſos is ſuppos d poffible ; that 
in the immeme Spaces any one Animal 
ſhould by Chance be plac'd in a Syſtem a- 
recable to Xs Taſte, muſt be improbable as 
thfinite to one at leaſt 5 And much more 
tareaſonable is it to expect from Chance, 
that a multitude of Animals agreeing in 
their Sens of Beauty ſhould obtain 4gree- 
able lasen. | 


2. It is alf6 certain that there is the 
ſams Probability that in any one Syſtem of 
Matter an V#di#etted Force may produce a 
regular Form, as any one given irregnlar 


44 4<4 o 4.4 ——Uß“. „ os — 
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* Thi Expreſſion is taken from the Carteſian Scheme, in 
hit h t 12 — of Nature is ſuppoſod to have deſiriiedly im- 
p67 4 4 generil Foree or Conatus ad mbtmiy iapon the Maſt of 
Matter, without any Direction whatſoever. This nonſenſical 
Notion did fo much prevail, And nn have ſo many confuſed 
Eonceptions of Nature and Chance, as real Beings offra7ihg 
without Wiſdom or Deſign, that it may be uſeſul io ſrew that 
their very abſurd Poſtulatura is wholly inſufficient, tho it were 
granted hem, 1b anfer the Appedrunces in the Regularity of 
. the World, Abd Ibis il what is drtempled in the firſt fpurten 
- Axtielty of this Seflign, = 


one, 


44 An I NQUIR Y- concerning” 
. 5. one, of the ſame degree of Complication : 
Wo Bur ſtill the zrregular Forms into which any 
Syſtem maybe rang d. ſurpaſs in multitude 
the Regular, as Infinite does Unity ; for 
what holds in one ſmall Syſtem will hold in 
a Thouſand, a Million, a Univer ſe, with 
more Advantage, vig. that the zrregutar 
Forms poſſible infinitely ſurpaſs the Regu- 
lar; for Inſtance, the Area of an Inch 
Square is capable of an Infinity of regular 
— Equilateral Triangle, the c quare, 
the Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, &c. bur 
for each one regular Form, there are an Infi- 
nity of Irregular, as an Infinity of Scalena for 
the one equilateral Triangle, an Infinity. of 
 Trapezia for the one Square, of ir 
Pentagons for the one Regular, and ſo on: 
and therefore ſuppoſing any one Syſtem 
agitated by — Mares Force, it ſhall be 
ö infinitely more probable that it ſhall reſolve 
| itſelf into an zr regular Horm than a regular; 
thus, that a Syſtem of /i Parts upon Agita- 
| tion ſhall not obtain the Form of a regular 
| Hexagon, is at leaſt infinite to Unity; and 
| the more complex we make the Syſtem, the 
greater is the hazard, from a very obvious 
Reaſon. We lee this confirm'd by our con- 
ſtant Experience, that Regular ity never ariſes 
from any ande ſigud Force of ours; and 
from this we conclude, that wherever there 
. is any Regularity in the diſpoſition of a 
| Syſtem capable of many other Poſitions, 
| there muſt have been Deſign in the Carfe 4 
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and the Force of this Evidence incteaſes, ae- Sect. 5. 
cording to the Multiplicity of Parts im- 


ploy d. 


Bur this Concluſion is too raſh, unleſs 
ſome further Proof be introduc'd ; and 
what leads us into it is this. Men who 
have a Senſe of Beauty in Regularity, are 
led generally in all their Arrangements of 
Bodys to ſtudy ſome kind of Regularity, 
and ſeldom ever deſign 1rregularzity ; and 
hence we judge the ſame of — Beings too. 
that they ſtudy Regularity, and preſume 
upon Intention in the Cauſe wherever we 
ſee it, making Irregularity always a Preſump- 
tion of Want of Deſign : Whereas if dit- 
ferent Senſes of Beauty be in other Agents, 
or if they have no Senſe of it at all, Irre- 
gularity may as well be defign'd as Regu- 
 larity: and then let it be oblery'd that in 
this Caſe there is juſt. the ſame reaſon to 
conclude Deſign in the Cauſe from any 
one irregular Effect as from a regular one ; 
for ſince there are an Infinity of other 
Forms poſſible as well as this irregular 
one produc'd, and ſince to ſuch a Being 
void of a Senſe of Beauty all Forms are as 

| | ro 


„ 


* There is a great Difference between ſuch a Being as is here. 
mentior*d, and a Being which has no Intention for any reaſon 
er er to produce one Form more than another. This latter 
fert of Being, as ta the preſent Argument, would be the _ 

WIt 
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Au INQUIRY concerning 
SeR..5. to its own Reliſh ipdiflarent, and all agitated 
Matter wy muſt make fore Form or 
other, and all Forms upon Suppoſition that 
the Force is apply d by an Agent void of a 
Senſe of Beau, would egually prove De- 
ian; it is plain that no one Form proves it 
mare than another, or can prove it at all; 
| except from a general metaphyſical Conſide- 
| ration, too ſubtile to be certain. that there 
BY is no proper. Agent without Do/ier and dn- 
tent ion, and that every Effect ſlows from 
| the Intention of ſome Cauſe. 


46 


3. T-y1s however follows (from the 
| above offer'd Conſiderations, that ſuppoſing 
| a Maſs of Matter ſurpaſſing;a,auhick:Jngh.as 
i anfinite:of the firſt Power does Unity, and 
* that this whole Maſs were ſome way deter- 
min d:from its own Nature without any De- 
gu in a (Cauſe (Which perhaps is ſcarce 
poſſible) to reſolve it ſelf into: unbiat Inches 
ſolid : Content, and into a gniſinat iat Form 


* 


— 


with Chance, hut not the former. For tho a Being has na ſenſe 
„Beauty, he may notwithſtanding be . of Deſign, and 
of: lptengjon, ro produge regular Forms; and; the, pb/eruation of 
greater Ręgularity in any number of Effofts, than con'd, be 
expefled from undirected Force, is a preſumption of Deſign 
and Intention in the Cauſe, even where the Cauſe is ſuppos'd 

to have no ſenſe of Beauty in ſuch Forms, ſince perhaps he may 
have -other Reaſons -anowing-loim-to. chuſe ſuch Forms. Thus 
ſuppoſing the DRIN no way neceſſarily pleas'd with Regu- 
larity, Uniformiry, or Similarity. in Bedys, pet there may be 
Reaſons moving bim to produce ſuch Objects, ſuch as the pleaſing 
bis Creatur:s, having given them à ſenſe of Beauty founded, on 
theſe Qualitys. Se ahbe two laſt Rardgraphy af. the laſt el 5 
ole 
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wheſe Baſe ſhould always tbe : of a ue Sect. 5. 
Inch; ſuppoſe theſe Conditions determin'd, www 


and all others left to undirected Force; all 
that we could expect from undinected Force 
in this Caſe would be one equilateral Pri an 
or two, perhaps; becauſe there are an Inſi- 
nity of irregular Prins poſſible. of the ſame 
Baſe and ſolid Cuntent: and when we meet 
with many ſuch Priſint. we muſt probably 
conclude Deſign as producing them, ſince 
they are more than could have been expect - 
ed by the Laws of Hazard. 


4. Bur if the infinite Maſs as no way 
determin'd to a ꝓinatiot Form, ſince there 
are an iiſinity of other Forms poſſible, we 
could only expect from the caſual Con- 
.corr/e of ſuch a Maſs as was ſuppos d in 
the laft Caſe, one Priſin of any Kind, 
ſinee there are an Infinity of other Solitls 
poſſible into which the Maſs might be 
reſolv'd; and if we found any great num- 
ber of Pri/ms, we ſhould have Preſumption 
for Deſign: ſo that in a Maſs of Matter as 
infinite of the j#»/? Power, we could not 
from any Concoui. ſe or Agitation expect 
with any good ground a Body of any 
wow Dimenſions or Size, and of any given 
Form; ſince of any Dimenſion there are 
infinite Forms poſſible. and of any Form 
there are an Infinity of Dimenſions; and if 
we found ſeveral Bodys of the ſame Di- 

| menſion 
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48 An INQ UERY. concerning 
Sect. 5. menſion and Form, we would have ſo mach 
V Prelumption for Deſegn. on 


F. Tu Rx is one trifling Objection 

A which may perhaps ariſe from the chryſtal- 

liging of certain Bodys, when the Fluid is e- 

vaporated in which they were ſwimming; 

for in this we frequently fee regular Forms 

ariſing, tho there is nothing in this Affair but 

an undirected Force of Attraction ſuppos d. 

But to remove this Objection, we need only 

conſider, that we have good Reaſon to be- 

lieve that the ſmalleſt Particles of chry/tal- 

lig d Bodys have fixed regular Forms given 

to them in the Conſtitution of Nature; 

and then it is eaſy to conceive how their At- 

tractions may produce regular Forms : but 

i - unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome preceding Regularity 

lk in the Figures of attrat7ing Bodys, they 

ll all never form any regular Body at all. 

| And hence we fee how improbable it is, 

it - that the whole Maſs of Matter, not only 

in this Globe, but in all the fixed Stars 

- known to us by our Eyes or Glaſſes, were 

they a thouſand times larger than our 

Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, could in any Con- 

* cor ſe have produc'd any Number of /im:- 
lar Bodys Regular or Irregular. 


6. AnDÞ let it be here obſerv'd, that 
there are many Compoſitions of Bodys 
- Which the ſmalleſt Degree of Deſen could 
. eaſily effect, which yet we would ia vain ex- 


peat 
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from all the Powers of Chance or Sect. 3. 


unde ſigned Force, even after an Infinity yy 
of Rencounters; even ſuppoſing a Diſſo- 
lution of every Form except rhe reg: 


one, that the Parts might be p epar'd for a 
new Agitation: Thus, 2 could 
. one equilateral Prin ng any given 


Dimenſions ſhould be form'd from undi. 
rected Force, in an Infinity of Matter ſome 
way determin'd to reſolve into Bodys of a 
given ſolid Content, (which is all we could 
— ſince it is infinite to one after the 
Content is obtain d, that the Body 
ſhall not be Priſinatical; and allowing it 
Priſmatical, it is infinite to one that it ſhall 
not be Equilateral:) And again, fuppoſing 
another Infinity of Matter ene to 
reſolve it ſelf into Tubes, of Oriſcer exactly 
equal to the Baſes of the former Priſins, 
it is again at leaſt as the /econd Power of 
Infinite to Unity, that not one of theſe 
Tubes hall be both Priſinatict and Equi- 
angular; and then if the Tube were thus 
— ſo as to be exactly capable of recei- 
one of the Pri/ms and no more, it is 
— to one that they ſhall never meet 
— 9 Space ; and ſhould they meet, it 
is infinite to one that the Axes of the 
Priſm and Tube ſhall never happen in the 
{ame ſtrait Line; and ſuppoſing they did, 
it is again as infinite to three, that An- 
is ſhall not meet Angle, ſo as to enter. 


e lee then bow infinitely improbable it is, 
E that 


FO 


Sch. 5 


An INQUIRY concerning 


„that all the Powers of Chance in nf 


WV © mite Matter 2 thro infinite Ages, 


could ever effect this ſmall Compoſition 


+ of a Pri ſin entring a Priſmatick Bore; 


and, * that all our hazard for it would 


at moſt be but as three is to the third 
Power of Infinite. And yer the ſmal- 
leſt De gu could eaſily effect it. 


7. May we not then juſtly count it 
altogether abſurd, and next to an abſolute 
ſtrict Impaſſibility, That all the Powers 


of aundiretted Force could ever eſſect 
ſuch a complex Machine as is that of 


the molt imperfect Plaut, or the mean- 
„ eſt Animal, even in one Inſtance ?” for 
the Improbability juſt increaſes, as the 
Complication of Mechaniſm in theſe natu- 


ral Bodys ſurpaſſes: that /mphle Combina- 
tion above mention'd. 


8. LET it be here obſery'd, ** That the 


66 preceding Reaſoning from the Frequency 


* of regular Bodys of one Form in the 
+ 'Unzverſ/e, and from the Combinations 
of various Bodys, is intirely independent 


on any Perception of Beauty; and 


„would equally prove Deſign in the 
*« Cauſe, altho there were no Being which 
perceived Beanty in any Form what- 
6 8 for it is in ſhort this, That 
* the recurring of any Effect oftner than 
« the Laws 5 — ao — 

5 | ** g7VES 
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Force could give us reaſon to expecł, 
«* muſt neceſſarily prove the ſame; and 
« that with 3 probability, as the 
« multitude of Caſes, in which the contrary 
might ll happen, ſurpaſs all the 
* on in which this could happen: 
whic 

at leaſt ' as Infinite does Unity. And 
the frequency of /milar irregular Forms, 
or exat? Combinations of them, is an equal 
Argument of Deſign in the Cauſe, ſince 
the Similarity, or exact Combinations of 
irregular Forms are as little to be ex- 
pected from all the Powers of andirefed 
Force as any fort whatſoever. 


9. To bring this nearer to ſomething like 
a Theorem, altho the Idea of Infinite be 
troubleſome enough to manage in Reaſon- 
ing; the Powers of Chance with infinite 
Matter in infinite Ages may anſwer Ha- 
garde as the fifth Power of Infinite and 
no more: thus the Quantity of Matter 
may be conceiv'd as the third Power of 
Infinite and no more, the various Degrees 
of Force may make another Power of Iu- 
finite, and the Number of Rencounters may 
make the b But this laſt only holds on 
Suppoſition that after every Rencountet 
there is no Coheſion, but all is diſſolved again 


for a new Concourſe, except in /imzlar 
8 E 2 Forme 


appears to be in the ſimpleſt Caſes 


51 
gives Preſumption of Deſign ;” and, Sect. 5. 
ag That Combinations which no undeſign'd WWW 
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| 52 An INQUIRY, conceruing 
| Sect. 5. Forms or exact n 2 pp 
| poſttion is entirely groundleſs, ſince we fee, 
| E /imilar Bodys cohering A as 
| any 


any, and. rude Maſſes more t 
binations. Now to produce any given 
| Body, in a given Place or Situation, and 
0 of given Dimenſions, or Shape, the Ha- 
| zards of the contrary are, one Power of 
Infinite at leaſt to obtain the Place or Si- 
tuation; when the Situation is obtain' d, 
the ſolid Content requires another Power 
of Infinite to obtain it; the Situation and 
Holidity obtain d require, for accompliſhi 
the /impleſt given Shape, at leaſt the other 
three Powers of Infinite. For inſtance, 
let .the Shape * a four-ſided Prin or 
Parullelipiped; that the Surfaces ſhould 
be Planes requires one Power, that they 
ſhould be Parallel in this Cafe ; or in- 
clin'd in any given Angle in any other Cale, 
requires another Power of Infinite ; and 
that they ſhonld be in auy giveH Ratio to 
each other requires at leaſt the third 
Power: for in each of theſe Heads there 
are at leaft ſtill au Infinity of other Caſes 
_ Poſſible beſide the one given. So that all: 
the Powers of Chance could only produce 
perhaps one Body of every ſimpler Shape 
or Size at maſt, and this is all we could 
expect: We might expect one Pyramid, 
l or Cube, or Priſm perhaps; but when we 
i increaſe the Conditions required, the Prof; 
pet mult grow more improbable, as in 


- 


more 
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more complex Figures, and in all Combi- Sect. 5. 
nations of Bodys, and in ſimilar Species, 'S NOV 
which we never could reaſonably hope from 
Chance, and therefore where we ſee them 


we mult certainly aſcribe them to Deſign. 


we i © Tür Combinations of regular 
Forms, or of irregular ones exactly adapt- 
ed to each other, require ſuch vaſt Powers 
of Infinite to effect them, and the Hazards 
of the contrary Forms. are lo infinitely 
numerous, that all Probability or Poſii- 
bility of their being accompliſh'd by Chance 
ſeems quite to vaniſh. Let us apply the 
Caſes in Art. 6th of this Section * the 
Priſm and Tube, to our ſimpleſt Machines, 
ſuch as @ pair off heels of our ordinary 
Carriages; each Circular, Spokes equal in 
length, thickneſs, ape; the Wheels ſet 
Parallel, the Axle-tree fix d in the Nave 
of both, and ſecur'd from coming out ar 
either End: the Caſes in which the con- 
trary might have happen'd from indirecfed 
alen. were there no more requir'd 
than what is. juſt now mention'd, muſt 
amount in Multitude to a Power of Infinite 
equal to every Circumſtance requir'd. What 
hall we ſay they of a Plant, a Tree, an 
Animal, a Man, with /uch multitudes of 
adapted Veſſels, ſuch Articulations, In- 
ſertions of Muſtles, Diffuſion of Veins, 
Arterys, Nerves : The Improbability 
that ſuch Machines ſhould be the Effect of 
E 3 Chance 


5 4 Ar IN Q uIRY concerning 


Set. 5 Chance muſt be near the item 
N Power of Infinite to Unity. 


FURTHER, were all the former 
Reaping from Similarity of Forms and 
Combinations groundleſs, and could Chance 
give us ground to expect ſuch Forms, with 
exact Combination, yet we could only 

romiſe one of theſe Forms among an 
Infinity of others; when we ſee then ſuch 
a of of Individuals of a Species ſimi- 
lar to each other in a vaſt number of Parts, 
and when we ſee in each Individual, the 
correſponding Members ſo exactly like to 
each other, what poſſible room is there = 
for queſtioning Deſgn in the Univerſe 
None but the bareſt. Poſſibility againſt an 
inconceivably great Probability, k urpaſſing 
every thing which is not ſire Demonſire: 


7108. 


12. This Argument, as it has been 
already obferv'd “, is quite abſtracted from 
any Senſe of Beauty in any particular Form; 
for the exat? Similarity of a hundred or a 
thouſand 7. 7 e proves Deſign as well 
as the Similarity of Squares, ſince both 
are equally above all the Powers of un- 
directed Force or Chance, as the hundredth 
or xc 22 ht Power of Infinite ſurpaſſes 


2 — 


1 See above, Art. 8, 


Pri ; 
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Vnity; and what is above the Powers of Sect. 5. 
Chance, muſt give us proportionable Pre- WV 
ſumption tor Deſign. 


Trays, allowing that a Leg, or Arm, or 
He, might have been the Effect of Chance, 
(which was ſhewn to be ut abſurd, and 
next to abſolutely impoſſible) that it ſhould' 
not have a correſponding Leg, Arm, Eye, 
exactly /imilar, muft be a hazard of a 
Power of Infinite proportion'd to the Com- 
plication of Parts; for in Proportion to 
this is the multitude of Caſes increafed, in 
which it would not have a correſponding 
Member /m:lar ſo that allowing twenty 
or thirty Parts in ſuch a Structure, it would 
be as the twentieth or thirtieth Power of 
Infinite to Unity, that the correſponding 
Part ſhould not be /imz/ar. What ſhall we 
lay then of the /qmlar Forms of a whole 
Species? 


12. IF it be objected. That zatu- 
ral Bodys are not exat7ly ſimilar, but 
** only groſly /o to our Senſes, as that a 
Vein, an Artery, a Bone is not perhaps 
exactly ſimilar to its Correſpondent in 
the ſame Animal, tho it appears ſo to 
our Senſes, which only judge of the 
* Bulk, and do not diſcern the {mall con- 
ſtituent Parts; and that in the ſeveral In- 
dividuals of a Species the Diſſimilarity is 
* always ſenſible, often in the internal 

E 4 „ Struc- 


— 


— — — 
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Sect. 5. Structure, and often, nay always in the 
external Appearance To remove this 
Objection it will be ſufficient to ſhew, 
That the multitude of Caſes wherein ſen- 
« ſible Diſ/imilitude could have happen'd, 
*« are ſtill infinitely more than all the Caſes 
„ in which ſenſihle $1mlitude might ;” fo 
that the ſame Reaſoning holds from ſen ſible 
Similarity, as from the mathematically 
exact. And again. That the Caſes of 
„% groſs Diſſimilarity do in the ſame man- 
ner ſurpaſs the Caſes of gro/s Similarity 

*++ poſſible, as infinite does one.” 


13. To prove both theſe Aſſertions, let 
us conſider a ſimple Inſtance; a Trapegium 
of a foot Square in Area ſhall appear ſimi- 
lar to another, while no one ide differs, by 
d of an Inch; or no Angle in one ſur- 
paſſes the correſponding one in the other 
above ten Minutes perhaps: now this tent 
of an Inch is z»/inztely diviſible, as allo are 
the ten Minutes, ſo that the Caſes of in ſen- 
ſeble Diſſimilarity under apparent Simila- 
rity are really Infinite. But then it is alſo 
a that there are an Infinity of different 

enſibly diſſimilar Trapegia. even of the 
tame Area, according as we vary a Side by 
one Tenth, two Tenths, three Tenths, 
and ſo on, and varying the Arg/es and 
another Side ſo as to keep the Area equal. 
Now in each of-thele infinite Degrees of 
fenſible Diſſimilitude the ſeyeral Tenths are 


infinitely 
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infinitely diviſible as well as in the firſt Sect. 5. 
Caſe; ſo that the multitude of ſenι⏑, u WW 
Diſ//imilaritys are to the multitude of j»ſex-' 
ſible Diſſimilaritys under apparent Reſem- 
blance, ſtill as the /ecoud Power of Infinite 
to the ft, or as Infinite to Unity. And 
then how vaſtly greater muſt the Multi- 

' tude be, of all poſſible /enſeble Difſimr- 
laritys in ſuch complex Bodys as Legs. 

Arms, Eyes, Arterys, Veins, Skele- 
tons? N 


14. As to the Diſſimilaritys of Ani- 
mals of the ſame Species, it is in the ſame 
manner plain that the poſſible Cafes of 
groſs Diſſimilarity are Infinite, and then 
every Cafe of groſs Diſſimilarity contains 
alſo all the Cafes of zn/en/ible Diſſimilarity. 
Thus, if we would count all Animals of a 
Species grofly ſimilar, while there was no 
Limb which in Length or Diameter did 
exceed the ordinary Shape by above a third 
of the Head; it is plain that there are an 
Infiniry of groſs Diſſimilaritys poſſible. 
and then in each of thele Cafes of gro/7 
Difjemilarity, there are an Infinity of Caſes 
of nicer Diſſimilarity, fince + of the Head 
may be infinitely divided. To take a low 
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but eaſy Inſtance ; two Cockle-Shells which 
fitted each other naturally, may have an Infi- 
nity of zn/enſible Differences, but ſtill there 
are an Infinity of poſſible /ex/ible Viſſe- 
rences, and then in any one of the /#n/ivly 
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An INQUIRY concerning 


Se. 5, different Forms, there may be the ſame In- 
A finity of inſenſible Differences beſide the 


ſenſable one : So that ſtill the hazard for 
even groſs Similarity from Chance is In- 


finite to one, and this always increaſes by 
a Power of Infinite for every diſtinct Mem- 


ber of the Animal, in which even gro/5 
Similarity is retain'd ; ſince the Addition of 
every Member or Part to a complex Ma- 
chine, makes a new Infinity of Caſes, in 
which /en/eble Diſſimilarity may happen; 
and this Infinity combin'd with the infinite 
Caſes of the former Parts, raiſes the Ha- 
zard by a Power of Infinite. 


No this may ſufficiently ſhew us the 
Abſurdity of the Carteſian or Epicurean 
Hypotheſis, even granting their Poſiulatum 
of undirected Force impreſſed on infinite 
Matter ; and ſeems almoſt a Demonſtration 


of Deen in the *Unzver/e, 


15. LET it be here obſery'd alſo, © That 


a rational Agent may be capable of im- 


*« preſſing Force when he is not intend- 
ing to produce any particular Form, 


and of deſignedly roducing irregu- 


* lar or diſſimilar Forms, as well as 
regular and fimilar;” and hence it 
follows, Thar altho all the Regula- 
** rity, Combination and Similarity in the 
+ Univerſe, are Preſumptions of Deſegn, 


vet Irregularity is no Preſumption of the 


con: 
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„ contrary ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Sect. 5. 
Agent is determined from a Senſe of. 
* Beauty always to act regularly, and de- 
light in Similar ity; and that he can have 
* no other inconſiſtent Motive of Action:“ 
Which laſt is plainly abſurd. We do not 
want in the Uxiver ſe many Effects which 
ſeem to have been leſt to the general Laws 
of Motion upon ſome great Impulſe, and 
have many Inſtances where Similarity has 
been deſigned N in ſome reſpects, and 
probably neglected in others ; or cven 
Diiſſimilarity deſigned : Thus we fee the 
gig exact Reſemblance between the two 

;yes of molt perſons ; and yet perhaps no 
other third Eye in the world ex like 
them. We ſee a gro/5 Conformity of ſhape 
in all Perſons in innumerable Parts, and yet 
no two Individuals of any Specics are un- 
diſtinguiſhable ; which perhaps is intcnd- 
ed for yaluable Purpoſes to the whole 
Species. 


16. HiTHERTo the Proof amounts 
only to Deſign or Intention barely, in 
oppoſition to blind Force or Chance ; 
and we ſee the Proof of this is indepen- 
dent on the arbitrary Conſtitution of our 
internal Senſe of Beauty. Beauty is often 
ſuppoſed an Argument of more than De/zzz, 
to wit, i ſdom and Prudence in the Care. 
Let us enquire allo into this. 


WisSDomM 


66 JA INQUIRY concerning 


Set. 5. WisDomM denotes the pur ſuing of the 
WY V beſt Ends by the beſt Means; and therefore 
before we can from any Effect prove the Cauſe 
to be de, we muſt know what is beſ? to 
the Cauſe or Agent. Among men who have 
pleaſure in contemplating *Unzformzty, the 
Beauty of Effects is an Argument of Wil- 
dom, - becauſe this is Good to them; bur the 
{ame Argument would not hold as to a He- 
ing void of this Senſe of Beauty. And 
therefore the Beauty apparent to us in Na- 
ture will not of it ſelf prove iſdom in 
the Cauſe, unleſs this Cau ſe, or Au THOR 
of Nature be ſuppos d BENEVOLENT ; 
and then indeed the Happineſs of Mankind 
is deſirable or Good to the SuPREMBE 
CausE; and that Form which pleaſes us, 
is an Argument of his Wiſdom. And the 
Strength of this Argument is increaſed al- 
ways1n proportion to the Degree of Beauty 
3 in Nature, and expos'd to the 
iew of any rational Agent; ſince upon 
ſuppoſition of a Benevolent DE IT v, all 
the apparent Beauty produc'd is an Evi- 
dence of the Execution of a Benevolent 
Deſign, to give him the Pleaſures of 
Beanty. But what more immediately 
— Wiſdom is this; when we ſee any 
achine with a vaſt Complication of Parts 
actually — an Eng, we juſtly con- 
clude, ©** That fince this could not have 
been the Effect of Chance, it muſt have 
++ been ixtended for that End, which is ob- 
| 2 tained 
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« tained by it;” and then the Ends or In- Sect. 5. 
tentions, being in part known, the Com wy 


22 of Organs, and their nice Diſpo- 
tion adapted to this Eud, is an Evidence 
« of a comprehenſive large Duden ſtand- 
ing in the Cauſe, according to the Mul- 
tiplicity of Parts, and the Appoſiteneſs 
of their Structure, even when we do 
not know the Intention of the Whole.” 


17. THERE is another kind of Beauty 
alſo which is {till pleaſing to our Sex/e,- and 
from which we conclude. Wiſdom in the 
Cauſe as well as Deſign, and that is, 
when we ſee many uſeful or beautiful E 
fetts flowing from one general Cauſe. 
There is a very good Reaſon for this Con- 
eluſion among Men.  [ztere/t muſt lead 
Beings of limited Powers, who are un- 
capable of a. great diverſity of Operations, 
and diſtracted by them, to chuſe this fru- 
gal Orconomy of their Forces, and to look 
pou ſuch Management as an Evidence of 

dom in other Beings like themſelves. 
Nor is this ſpeculative Reaſon all which in- 
fluences them, for even beſide this Con- 
ſideration of Intereſt, they are determin'd 
by a S?n/e of Beauty where that Reaſon 
does not hold; as when we are judging of 
the Productions of other Agents about 
whoſe Oeconomy we are not ſolicitous. 
Thus, who does not approve of it as a 


Perfection in Clock-7work, that three or four 
Motions 
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Sect. 5. Motions of the Hour, Minute, and Second 

wy w Hands, and Monthly Plate, ſhould ariſe from 
one Spring or Weight, rather than from 
three, or four Springs, or Weights, in a 
yery Compound Machine, which ſhould 
perform the ſame Effects, and anſwer all 
the ſame Purpoſes with equal exactneſs? 
Now the Foundation of this Beauty plain- 
ly appears to be Uniformity or Unity 
of Cauſe amidſt Dzver/ity of Effects. 


fome Reaſons, the AuTHOR of Na- 
ture may poſlibly chaſe to operate in this 
manner by General Laws and *Onzuer ſal 
extenſive Cauſes, altho the Reaſon juſt now 
mention'd does not hold with an Almighty 
Being. This is certain, That we have ſome 
of the moſt delightful Inſtances of Uni- 
* wver/al Cauſes in the Yorks of Nature, 
and that the moſt ſtudious men in theſe 
Subjects are ſo delighted with the Obſer- 
vation of them, that they always look 
"2 _ them as Evidences of W:/dom in 
the Adminiſtration of Nature, from a 
« SENSE OF BEAUTY.” 5 


19. Tux wonderfully ſimple Me- 
chaniſm which performs all Animal Mo- 
tions, was mentioned f already; nor is chat 


18. WE may 8 * afterwards offer 
Way 


— — 


_  ® Seethe laſt Section. t See above, Sef?. 2. Art. 8. 
| of 
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bf the inanimate Parts of Nature leſs ad- Set. 5. 
mirable. How innumerable are the Effects www 
of that one Principle of Heat, deriv'd to 

us from the Jun, which is not only de- 
lighrful to our Sight and Feeling, and the 

Means of diſcerning Objects, but is the 

Cauſe of Rains, Springs, Rivers, Winds, 

and the univerſal Cauſe of Vegetation? 

The uniform Principle of Gravity pre- 


ſerves at once the Planets in their Orbita, 
gives Coheſion to the Parts of each Globe, 
and Stability to Mountains, Hills, and ar- 
tificial Structures; it raiſes the Sea in 
Tides, and ſinks them again, and reſtrains 
them in their Channels; it drains the Earth 
of its ſuperfluous Moiſture, by Rzvers ; it 
raiſes the Vapours by its Influence on the 
Air, and brings them down again in Rains; 
it gives an uniform Preſſure to our A.- 
moſphere, neceſſary to our Bodys in general, 
and more eſpecially to Iuſpiration in 
Breathing ; and furniſhes us with an uni- 
ver ſal Movement, capable of being ap- 
ply'd in innumerable Engines. How in- 
comparably mote beautiful is this Struc- 
ture than if we ſuppos d ſo many diſtinct 
Volitions in the DE Ir, producing every 
particular Effect, and preventing ſome of 
the accidental Evils which caſually flow 
from the general Law! And yet this lat- 
ter manner of Operation might have been 
more uſeful to us, and would have been no 
diſtraction to Omnipotence: But then the 
55 great 


64 An INQUI R concerning 
| Set. 5. great Beauty had been loit, and there had 
'Þ been no more Pleaſure in the Contempla- 
| tion of this Scene which is now ſo delight- 
18 ful. One would rather chuſe to run the 
[| N hazard of its caſual Evils, than part with 
| that harmonious Form which has been the 
1 unexhauſted Source of Delight to the ſuc- 
li. ceſſive Spectators in all Ages. de 


20. HEN CE we ſee, That however 
Miracles may prove the Superintendency 
* of a voluntary Agent, and that the Oui. 

der ſe is not guided by Neceſſity or Fate 
yet that Mind muſt be weak and inad- 
« vertent, which needs them to confirm 
the Belicf of a Viſè and Good DEITY; 
ſince the deviation from general Laws, 
** unleſs upon very extraordinary Occaſi- 
ons, muſt bea preſumption of {conſtancy 
* and Weakneſs, rather than of a teddy 
* Wiſdom and Power, and muſt weaken 
* the beſt Arguments we can have for the 
* Sagarity and Power of the univerſal 
« Minp.” | 
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SECT: VL 
of the Univerſality of the Senſe of 
Beauty among Men. | 
I; E before * inſinuated. Thar 


all Beauty has a relation to 
« ſome perceiving Power ;” and conſe- 
quently ſince we know not the variety of 
Senſes which may be among Animals, there 


Se. 6: 
1 


is no Form in Nature concerning which 


we can pronounce, That it has no 
« Beanty;” for it may ſtill pleaſe ſome 
percerving Power. But our Inquiry is 
confin'd to Men ; and before we examine 
the Unrver /ality of this Senſe of Beauty, 
or their agreement in approving *Vn:for- 
mity, it may be proper to conſider, ** if, 
as the other Senſes which give us Plea- 


ſure do alſo give us Pain, ſo this Senſe of 


* Beauty does make ſome Objects diſagree- 
able to us, and the occaſion of Pain. 
That many Objects give no pleaſure to our 
Senſe is obvious, many are certainly void 
of Beauty : But then there is no Form 
which ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable of it 
ſelf, when we dread no other Evil from it, 
and compare it with nothing better of rhe 
Kind. Many Objects are naturally dil- 


See above Se, 1. Art. 17. Set. 4. Art. 1. 


F pleaſing, 


— 
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Sect. 6. pleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our external 
WY V Senſes, as well as others pleaſing and agree- 


able; as Smells, Taſtes, and ſome ſeparate 
Sounds : but for our, Senſe of Beauty, no 
Compoſition of Objects which give not 
unpleaſant ſimple Ideas, ſeems poſitively un- 
pleaſant or painful of it ſelf, had we never 
oblerv'd any thing better of the Kind. 
Deformzty is only the abſence of Beauty, 
or defictency in the Beauty expected in any 
Species : Thus bad Muſick pleaſes Ruſticks 
who never heard any better, and the fineſt 
Ear is not offended with tuning of Inſtru- 
ments if it be not too tedious, where no 
Harmony is expected; and yet much ſmal- 
ler Diſſonancy ſhall offend amidlt the Per- 
. formance, where Harmony is expected. A 
rude Heap of Stones is no way offenſive to 
one who ſhall be diſpleas d with Irregularity 
in Architecture, where Beauty was expected. 
And had there been a Species of that Form 
which we call now g or deform'd, and 
had we never ſeen or expected greater 
Beauty, we ſhould have receiv'd no diſguſt 
from it, altho the Pleaſure would not have 
been ſo great in this Form as in thoſe we 
now admire. Our Senſe of Beauty ſeems 
deſign d to give us poſitive Pleaſure, but 
not poſitive Pain or Diſguſt, any further 
than what ariſes from difappointment. 


2. THERE arcindeed many Faces which 
at firſt View are apt to raiſe Diſlike ; but this 
18 
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is generally not from any poſitive Defor- Sed. 6. 
mity which of it felf is pofitively diſ- (WW 
pleaſing, but either from want of expected 
Beauty, or much more from their carryi 

ſome natural Indications of morally bad 
Diſpoſitions, which we all acquire a Fa- 

culty of diſcerning in Countenances, Airs, 

and Ge/trres. That this is not occaſion'd 

by any Form poſitively diſguſting, will ap- 

pear from this, That it upon long Ac- 

* quaintance we are ſure of finding /weet- 

nunc ſ of Temper, Humanity and Cheer- 

« futneſs, altho the bodily Form conti- 

„ nues, it ſhall give us no Diſguſt or Dif 

*« pleaſure;” whereas what were naturally 
diſagreeable, or the occaſion of Pain, or 
poſitive Diſtaſte, would always continue ſo. 

even altho the Averſion we might have to- 

ward it were counterballanc'd by other 
Conſiderations. There are Horrors rais'd 

by ſome Objects which are only the Ef- 1 
tet of Fear for our ſelves, or Compaſſion 14 
towards others, when either Neaſon, or | 
ſome foolith Aſſociation of Ideas, makes us 1 
apprehend Danger, and not the Effect of 10 
any thing in the Form it ſelf: for we find 
that moſt of theſe Objects which excite | 
Horror at firſt, when Experience or Ret- | Þ'1 


ſon has remoy'd the Fear, may become the 1 | 
occaſions of Pleaſure; as in raventts "Hl 
Beaſts, a tempeſtusus Sea, a craggy Pre- | i 0 


cipice, a dark ſhady Valle). 1 
1 3. Vs 1 
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3. Wx ſhall ſee * afterwards, © That 
«© Aſociations of Ideas make Objects plea- 
ſant, and delightful, which are not na- 


= 


- turally apt to give any ſuch Pleaſures ; 


„ and the fame way the caſual Conjunc- 
tions of Ideas may give a Diſguſt, where 
there is nothing diſagreeable in the Form 
« it ſelf” And this is the occaſion of 
many fantaſtick Averſions to Figures of 
ſome Animals, and to ſome other Forms : 


Thus Sine, Serpents of all Kinds, and 


ſome Inſects really beautiful enough, are 
beheld with Averſion by many People, who 
have got ſome accidental Ideas aſſociated 
to them. And for Dz/taftes of this Kind, 
there is no other Account can be given. 


4. Bur as to the wniverſal Agreement 
of Mankind in their Sex/e of Beauty from 
'Oniformity amidſt Variety, we muſt con- 
ſult Experience: and as we allow all Men 
Reaſon, ſince all Men are capable of under- 
ſtanding ſimple Arguments, tho few are 


capable of complex Demonſtrations ; ſo in 


this Caſe it muſt be ſufficient to prove 


this Senſe of Beauty univerſal, ©* if all 


Men are better pleas'd with *Un:formity 
in the ſimpler Inſtances than he con- 
* trary, even when there is no Advantage 
obſerv d attending it; and likewiſe if all 


* See below Art. 11, 12. of this Section. 
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Men, according as their Capacity en- Sect. 6. 
« larges, ſo as to receive and compare WV 
more complex Ideas, do further extend 
their Delight in *Un:formity, and are 
pleas d with its more complex Kinds, 

* boch Original and Relative.“ 


Now let us conſider if ever any Per- 
ſon was void of hi Senſè in ſimpler In- 
ſtances. Few Trials have been mad in the 
ſimpleſt Inſtances of Harmony, becauſe as 
ſoon as we find an Ear not capable of re- 
liſhing complex Compoſitions, fuch as our 
Tunes are, no further Pains are employ'd 
about ſuch. But in Figures. did ever any 
Man make choice of a Trapezium, or any 
irregular Curve, for the /chnography of his 
Houſe without Neceſſity, or ſome great 
Motive of Conveniency ? or to make the 

_ oppoſite Walls not parallel or unequal in 
Height? Were ever Trapegiume, irregular 
Polygones or Curves choſen for the Forms 
of Doors or Windows, tho thele Figures 
might have anſwer'd the Uſes as well, and 
would have often ſav'd a great part of the 
Time and Labour and Expence to Work- 
men, which is now employ'd in ſuiting the 
Stones and Timber to the regular Forms? 
Among all the fantaſtick Modes of Dre/5, 
none was ever quite void of *Oniformity, 

| if it were only in the reſemblance of the 
| two Sides of the ſame Robe, and in ſome 

general Aptitude to the human Form ; the 
| F 3 Pictiſb 


there is the greateſt poſſible Beauty, where 
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Sect. 6. Pitliſp Painting had always relative 
SYNN Beauty by reſemblance to other Objects, 


and often thole Objects were originally 
beautiful: however juſtly we might ap- 
ply Horace's Cenſure of impertinent 
Deſcriptions in Poetry, Sed non erat bis 
locus. But never were any ſo extrava- 
gant as to affect ſuch Figures as are made 
by the caſual ſpilling of liquid Colours. 
Who was ever pleas'd with an inequality of 
Heights in ///znudows of the fame Range, 


or di//amilar Shapes of them? with un 


equal Legs or Arms or Eyes or Cheeks in 
a Miſireſ5 ? It muſt be however acknow- 
ledg d. That Intereſt often may coun- 
+« terballance our Se of Beauty in this 
„ Affair as well as in others, and ſuperior 
good Qualitys may make us overlook 
fſuch Imperfections.“ 


5. NA x further, it may perhaps appear, 
That Regularity and D. Erne — ſo 
e copiouſly diffus d thro the Unzver/e, and 
ve are ſo readily determin'd to purſue 
this as the Foundation of Beauty in 
Morde of Art, that there is ſcarcely 
any thing ever fancy'd as Beautiful, 
where there is not really ſomething of 
this "Oniformity and Regularity.” We 
are indeed often miſtaken in imagining that 
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it is but very imperfect; but ſtill it is ſome Sect 6. 
degree of Beanty which pleaſes, altho there WW 


may be higher D which we do not 
obſerve; and our ' Senſe acts with full Re- 

arity when we are pleas'd, altho we are 
kept by a falſe Prejudice from purſuing Ob- 
jects which would pleaſe us more. A 
GorTH, for inſtance, is miſtaken, when from 
Education he imagines the Architecture of 
his Country to be the moſt perfect; and a 
Conjuuction of ſome of the hoſtile Ideas, 
may make him have an Averſion to Roman 
Buildings, and ſtudy to demoliſh them, 
as ſome of our Reformers did the Popiſh 
Buildings, not being able to ſeparate the 
Ideas of the ſuperſtitious Worſhip, from the 
Forms of the Buildings where it was prac- 
tiled: and yet it is fill yea Beauty which 
pleafes the Go TH, founded upon *Unifor- 
mity amidſt Variety. For the Gothick 
Pillars are uniform to each other, not 
only in their Secfious, which are Lozenge- 
farmed; but alſo in their Heights and Or- 
naments: Their Arches are not one uni- 


form Curve, but yet they are Segments of 


famila Curves, and generally equal in the 
{ame Ranges. The very Indian Buildings 
have ſome kind of Uniformity, and many 
of the EASTERN NaAT1oNs, tho they dif- 
fer much from us, yet have great Negula- 
rity and Beauty in their Manner, as well 


as the RomaNs in theirs; our Indian 


Screens, which wonderfully ſupply the 
F 4 regue 
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Sect. 6. regular Imaginations of our Ladys with 
WY V Ideas of Deformity, in which Nature is 


very churliſh and ſparing, do want indeed 
all the Beauty arifing from Proportion of 
Parts, and Conformity to Nature; and yet 
they cannot diveſt themſelves of all Beauty 
and Vniformity in the ſeparate Parts: And 
this diverſify ing the human Body into va- 


rious Contortions, may give ſome wild 


Pleaſure from Variety, ſince ſome *Unzfor- 
mity to the human Shape is ſtill re- 
rain'd. | | 


6. THERE is one ſort of Beauty which 


might perhaps have been better mention'd 


betore; but will not be impertinent here, 
becauſe the Taſte or Reliſh of it is unzver- 
ſal in all Nations, and with the Young as 
well as the Old, and that is the Beauty of 
Hiſtory. Every one knows how dull a 
Study it is to read over a- Collection of 
Gazettes, which ſhall perhaps relate all 
the ſame Events with. the Hiſtorian 
The ſuperior Pleaſure then of Hiſtory muſt 
ike that of Poetry, from the Man- 
ners; as when we lee a Character well 


drawn, wherein we find the ſecret Cauſes 


of a great Diverſity of ſeemingly inconſiſtent 
Actions; or an Intereſt of State laid open, 
or an artful View nicely unfolded, the Exe- 
cution of which influences very different 


and oppoſite Actions, as the Circumſtances 


may alter. Now this reduces the whole 


Is. 
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to an Unity of Deſign at leaſt: And this Sect. 6. 
may be obſerv'd in the very Fables which 
entertain Children, otherwiſe we cannot 

make them reliſh them. 


7. WHAT has been ſaid will probably 
be aſſented to, if we always remember in 
our Inquirys into the *Onzver/alrty of the 
Senſe of Beauty, ** That there may be 
real Beauty, where there is not the 
greateſt; and that there are an Infinity 
of different Forms which ſhall all have 
ſome Unity, and yet differ from each 
other.“ So that Men may have different 
Fancys of Beauty, and yet Uniformity be 
the anzverſal Foundation of our Appro- 
bation of any Form whatſoever as Beaut:- 
ful. And we ſhall find that it is ſo in the 
Architecture. Gardening, Dreſs, Equi- 
page, and Furniture of Houles, even a- 
mong the moſt uncultivated Nations; where 
Oniformity {till pleaſes, without any other 
Advantage than the Pleaſure of the Con- 
templation of it. 


8. Ir will deſerve our Conſideration on 
this Subject, how, in like Caſes, we form 
very different Judgments concerning the 
internal and external Senſes. Nothing is 
more ordinary among thoſe, who after 
Mr. Locke have ſhaken off the groundlcts 
Opinions about inuate Ideas, than to al- 
ledge, ** That all our Reliſh for 1 


\ 
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Se. 6. and Order, is either from Advantage, 
or Cuſtom, or Education, for no other 
Reaſon but the Variety of Fancys in the 
World: and from this they conclude, 
That our Farncys do not ariſe from any 
b natural Power of Perception, or Senſe,” 
And yet all allow our external Senſes to 
be Natural, and * that the Pleafures or 
« Pains of their Senſations, however they 
may be increaſed, or diminiſhed, by 
« Cuſtom, or Education, and counter- 
* ballanc'd by Intereſt, yet are really an- 
** tecedent to Cuſtom, Habit, Education, 
or Proſpect of Intereſt,” Now it is cer- 
tain, That there is at leaſt as great a va- 
* rjiety of Fancys about their Objects, as 
the Objects of Beauty Nay it is much 
more difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, to 
bring the Fancys or Reliſhes of the exter- 
nal Senſes to any general Foundation at all, 
or to find any Rule for the agreeab/e or 
1 and yet we all allow that 
theſe are natural Powers of Percep- 
* tz0n.” f 


9. THE Reaſon of this different Judg- 
ment can be no other than this. That 
Ve have got diſtin Names for the ex- 
* ternal Senſes, and none, or very few, 
for the Internal; and by this are led, as 
in many other Caſes, to look upon the 
former as ſome way more fix'd, and real 
and natumal, than the latter. The Sen/e 

| of 
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of Harmony has got its Name, a good Ear; Sect. 6. 


and we are generally brought to acknow- ww 
ledge this a natural Power of Perception, 
or 4 Senſe ſome way diſtinct from Hear- 
ing: now it is certain, That there is as 
++ neceſſary a Perception of Beauty upon 
the prelence of regular Objects, as of 


Harmony upon hearing certain Sounds. 


10. Bur let it be obſerv'd here once for 
all. That an internal Senſe no more pre- 
ſuppoſes an innate Idea, or Principle of 
Knowledge, than the external“ Both 
are natural Powers of Perception, or De- 
terminations of the Mind to receive neceſ- 
farily certain Ideas from the preſence of 
Objects. The internal Senſe is, a paſſive 
Power of receiving Ideas of Beauty from 
all Objects in which there is Uniformity 
— Variety. Nor does there ſeem any 
thing more difficult in this matter, than 
that the Mind ſhould be always deter- 
** min'd to receive the Idea of Sweet, 
when Particles of ſuch a Form enter the 
Pores of the Tongue; or to have the 
Idea of Sound upon any quick Undula- 
tion of the Air.“ The one ſeems to 
have as little Connection with its Idea, as 
the other: And the ſame Power could 
with equal eaſe conſtitute the former the 
occaſion of Ideas as the latter. 


| | bs + oy 
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11. THE Afociation of Ideas * above 
hinted at, is one great Cauſe of the appa- 
rent Diverſity of Fancys in the Jen/e of 
Beauty, as well as in the external Sen- 
ſes; and often makes Men have an aver- 
ſion to Objects of Beauty, and a liking 
to others void of it, but under diffe- 
rent Conceptions than thoſe of Beauty 
or Deformity. And here it may not be 
improper to give {ome Inſtances of ſome of 


theſe Aſſociations. The Beauty of Trees, 


their cool Shades, and their Aprneſs to con- 
ceal from Obleryation, have made Groves 


and ood the uſual Retreat to thoſe who 


love Solitude, eſpecially to the Religious, 


the Penſive, the Melancholy, and the A. 
27orous. And do not we find that we have 
ſo join'd the Ideas of theſe Diſpoſitions of 


Mind with thoſe external Objects, that they 
always recur to us along with them ? The 


Cunning of the Heathen Priefts might make 
ſuch obſcure Places the Scene of the ficti- 
tious Appearances of their Deitys; and 


hence we join Ideas of ſomething Divine 


to them. We know the like Effect in the 
Ideas of our Churches, from the al 
uſe of them only in religious Exerciſes. 
The faint Light in Gothic“ Buildings has 
had the ſame Aſſociation of a very foreign 


dee above Art. 3. of this dection. 
HY RS Idea 
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Idea, which our Poet ſhews in his Epi- Sed. 6. 
thet. — 


— A Dim religious Light. * 


Ix like manner it is known, * That 
« often all the Circumſtances of Actious or 
« Places, or Dreſſes of Perſons, or Voice, 
or Jong, which have occur'd at any 
time together, when we were ſtrongly 
affected by any Paſſion, will be ſo con- 
«« nected that any one of theſe will make 
« all the reft recur.” And this is often 
the occaſion both of great Pleaſure and 
Pain, Delight and Averſion to many Ob- 
jeas, which of themſelves might have been 
perfectly indifferent to us: but theſe Appro- 
bations, or Diſtaſtes are remote from the I- 
deas of Beauty, being plainly different Ideas. 


12. THERE is alſo another Charm in 
Muſick to various Perſons, which is diſtinct 
from the Harmony, and is occaſion'd by * 
its raiſing agreeable Paſſions. The human 
Voice is obviouſly vary'd by all the ſtronger 
Paſſions; now when our Ear diſcerns 
any reſemblance between the Air of a 
Tune, whether ſung or play'd upon an 
Inſtrument, either in its Time or Key, 
| or any other Circumſtance, to the found 
| of the human Voice in any Paſſion, we 
hall be touch'd by it in a very ſenſible 
manner, and have Melancholy, Foy, Gra- 
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vity, Thoughtfulneſs excited in us by a fort 


of Sympathy or Contagion. The lame Con- 
nection is obſervable between the very Air 
of a Tune, and the Words expreſſing any 


Paſſion which we have heard it fitted to, 


ſo that they ſhall both recur to us together, 
tho but one of them affects our Sen fer. 
Now in ſuch a diverſity of pleaſing or dif: 
pleaſing Ideas which may be conjoin'd with 


Forms of Bodys or Tunes, when Men 


are of ſuch different Diſpoſitions, and prone 
to ſuch a variety of Paſſions, it is no won- 
der © that they ſhould often diſagree in 
their Fancys of Objects, even altho 
*« their Senſe of Beauty and Harmony were 
„ perfettly uniform; becauſe many other 
Ideas may either pleaſe or diſpleaſe. accord- 
ing to Perſons, Tempers, and paſt Circum- 
ſtances. We know how agreeable a very 
wild Country may be to any Perſon who 
has ſpent the chearful Days of his Youth 
in it, and how diſagrecable very beautiful 
Places may be if they were the Scenes 
of his Miſery. And this may help us in 


many Caſes to account for the Diverſitys of 


Fancy, without denying the *Un:formzty of 
our internal Senſe of Beauty. 


13. GRANDEUR and Novelty are two 


Ideas different from Beauty, which often 


recommend Objects to us. The Reaſon of 
this is foreign to the preſent Subject. See 
Speftator Ne. 412. 
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SE CT. VII. 


Of the Power of Cuſtom, Educa- 
tion, and Example, as to our in- 
ternal Senſes. 


1. US TOM, Education, and Ex- 

ample are ſo oſten alledg d in this 
Affair, as the occaſion of our Reliſh for 
beautiful Objects, and for our Approba- 
tion of, or Delight in a certain Con dur? in 
Life in a moral Senſe, that it is neceſſary 
to examine theſe three particularly, to make 
it appear that there is a natural Power 
of Perception, or Senſe of Beauty in 
Objects, antecedent to all CAſlom, Edu- 
cation, or Example.” 


2. Cus ro M, as diſtinct from the other 


two, operates in this manner. As to Ac- | 


tions, 1t only gives a diſpoſition to the 
Mind or Body more eaſily to perform thoſe 
Actions which have been frequently repeat- 
ed, but neyer leads us to apprehend them 
under any other View than what we 
were capable of apprehending them un- 
der at firſt ; nor gives us any new Power 


of Perception about them: We are natu- 


rally capable of Senriments of Fear, and 
Dread, of any powerful Preſence ; and 


ſo Cuſtom may connect the Ideas of religious 
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Sect. 7. Horror to certain Buildings: but no C 
ton could have made a Being naturally in- 
capable of Frar, receive ſuch Ideas. So 
had we no other Power of perceiving, or 
forming Ideas of Actions, but as they were 
advantageous or diſadvantageous, Cuf- 
tom could only have made us more ready 
at perceiving the Advantage or Drfad- 
vantage of Actions. But this is not to our 


preſent Purpoſe. 


As to our Approbation of, or Delight 
in external Obi „ when the Blood or 
Spirits of which Anatomiſts talk are rous d, 
quicken'd, or fermented as they call it, in 
any agreeable manner by Medicine or Nu- 
triment ; or any Gland frequently ſtimu- 
lated to Secretion; it is certain that to pre- 
ſerve the Body eaſy, we will delight in Ob- 
jects of Taſte, which of themſelves are not 
immediately pleaſant to the Taſte, if they 
ms that agreeable State, which the 
ody had been accuſtom'd to. Further, 
Cuſtom will ſo alter the State of the Body, 
that what at firſt rais'd uneaſy Senſations I} 
will ceaſe to do ſo, or perhaps raiſe auo- 
ther agreeable Idea of the ſame Senſe ; but 
Cullom can never give us any Idea of a 
different Senſe from what we had antece- 
dent to it: It will never make the Blind | 
approve Objects as co/oured, or thoſe who 
have no Taſte approve Meats as delicious, 
however they might like ſach as proved 
|  ftrength- 
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could never have 
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Strengthning or Exhilarating : Were our Sect. 7. 
Glands and the Parts about them void of 
Feeling, did we perceive no Pleaſure from 
certain brisker Motions in the Blood, no 
Cuſtom would make ſtimulating or intoxi- 
cating Fluids or Medicines agreeable, when 
they were not ſo to the Taſte : So by like 
Reaſoning, had we no natural Senſe of 
Beauty from Uniformity, Cuſtom could ne- 
ver have made us imagine any Beanty in 
Objects; if we had had no Ear, Cuſſom 
given us the Pleaſures 
of Harmony. When we have theſe 22. 
tural Senſes antecedently, Cuſſom may 
make us capable of extending our Views 
further, and of receiving more complex 
Ideas of Beauty in Bodys, or Harmony in 
Sounds, by increaſing our Atrention and 
— of Perception. But however 

uſtom may increaſe our Power of receiv- 
ing or comparing complex Ideas, yet it 
ſeems rather to weaken than ſtrengthen the 
Ideas of Beauty, or the Impreſſions of Plea- 
ſure from regular Objects; eſſe how were it 
poſſible that any Perſon could go into the 
open Air on a ſunny Day, or clear Even- 
ing. without the moſt extravagant Raptures, 
ſuch as MIL TON * repreſents our Anceſtor 
in upon his firſt Creation? For ſuch any Per- 
ſon would certainly fall into, upon the firſt 
Repreſentation of ſuch a Scene. | 


** 


* See Paradiſe Loſt, Book 8. 
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CusToM in like manner could make it 
eaſier for any Perſon to diſcern the Uſe of 
a complex Machine, and approve it as ad- 
vantageous ; but he would never have ima- 
gin'd it Beautiful, had he no natural Senſe 
of Beauty. Cuſtom may make us quicker in 
apprehending the Truth of complex Theo- 
rems, but we all find the Pleaſure or Beauty 
of Theorems as ſtrong at firſt as ever: Cufe | 
tom makes us more capable of retaini 
and comparing complex Ideas, ſo as to diſ- 
cern more complicated *Uniformity, which 
eſcapes the Obſervation of Novices in any 


Art; but all this preſuppoſes a natural 


Senſe of Beauty in Oniformity for had 
there been nothing in Forms which was 
conſtituted neceſſarily the occaſion of Plea- 
ſure to our Senſes, no Repetition of indif- 
ferent Ideas as to Pleaſure or Pain, Beauty 
or Deformity, could ever have made them 


grow pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 


3. TE Effect of Epucarion is this, 
that thereby we receive many ſpeculative 
Opinions, ſometimes true and —— 
falſe; and are often led to believe that Ob- 
jects may be naturally apt to give Pleaſure 
or Pain to our external Senſes, when in rea- 
lity the Object has no ſuch Qualitys : And 


further, by Education there are ſome ſtrong 


Aſſociations of Ideas, without any Reaſon, 
by mere Accident ſometimes, as well as 


— by 


"My 
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by Deſign, which it is very hard for us Sect. 7. 
ever after to break aſunder. Thus Aver WW 
ſions are rais d to Darkneſs, and to many 
kinds of Meats, and to certain innocent 
Actions: Approbations without Ground 
are rais'd in like manner. But in all theſe 
Inſtances, Education never makes us appre- 
hend any Qualitys in Objects, which we 
have not naturally Senſes capable of per- 
ceiving. We know what Sickneſs of the 
Stomach is, and may without Ground be- 
lieve that very healthful Meats will raiſe 
this; we by our Sight and Smell receive 
diſagteeable Ideas of the Food of Swine, 
and their Styes, and perhaps cannot pre- 
vent the recurring of theſe Ideas at Table: 
but never were Men naturally Blind pre- 
- | judic'd againſt Objects as of a diſagreeable 
Colour, or in favour of others as of a beau- 
y | tiful-Colour ; they hear perhaps Men dif- 
n | praiſe one Colour, they imagine this Co- 
lour to be ſome quite different ſenſible Qua- 
lity of the other Senſes : And the ſame way 
a Man naturally void of Taſte could by no 
Education receive the Ideas of Taſte, or 
be prejudic'd in favour of Meats as deli- 
cious : ſo, had we no natural Senſe of 
Beauty and Harmony, we never could be 
prejudic'd in favour of Objects or Sounds 
as Beautiful or Harmonious. Education 
may make an unattentive Go T x imagine 
that his Countrymen have attain'd the Per- 
fection of Architecture; and an Ayerſion 
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Sect. 7.to their Enemys the RoMaANs, may have 
UYV join'd ſome diſagteeable Ideas to their very 
| Buildings, and excited them to their Demo- 

lition ; but he had never form'd theſe Pre- 
judices, had he been void of a Senſe of 
Beauty. Did ever blind Men debate whe- 
ther Purple or Scarlet were the finer Co- 
lour ? or could any Education prejudice 
them in fayour of either as Colours 4 


Tuus Education and Cuſtom may in- 
fluence our internal Senſes, where they are 
antecedently, by enlarging the Capacity of 
our Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
of complex Compoſitions : And if the fi- 

neſt Objects are preſented to us, we grow 
conſcious of a Pleaſure far ſuperior to what 
common Performances excite. But all this 
preſuppoſes our Sex/e of Beauty to be natu- 
ral. Inſtruction in Anatomy, Obſervation 
of Nature, and of thoſe Airs of the Coun- 
tenance and Attitudes of Body, which ac- 
company any Sentiment, Action or Paſſion, 
may enable us to know where there 1s a juſt 
Imitation; but why ſhould an exact Imita- 
tion pleaſe upon Obſervation, if we had 
not naturally a Senſe of Beauty in it, more 
than the obſerving the Situation of fifty or 
a hundred Pebbles thrown at random ? and 
ſhould we repeat our Attention to them e- 
ver ſo often, we ſhall never dream of their 
growing Beautiful. 


4. THERE 
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| | Sed. 7. 
4. Tyree is ſomething worth our Ob. VV 
ſervation as to the manner of rooting our 
the Prejudices of Education, not quite 
foreign to the preſent . When the 
Prejudice ariſes from Aſſociations of Ideas 
wit any natural Connection, we muſt 
frequently force our ſelves to bear Repre- 
ſentations of thoſe Objects, or the Uſe of 
them when ſeparated from the diſagreeable 
dea; and this may at laſt disjoin the un- 
reaſonable Aſſociation, eſpecially if we can 
Join new agreeable Ideas ro them: Thus 
Opinions of Fuperſtition are beſt remoy'd 
by pleaſant Converfation of Perſons we 
eſteem for their Virtue, or ſeeing them de- 
ſpiſe ſuch Opinions. Bur when rhe Pre- 
udice ariſes from an Apprehenſion or Opi- 
nion of natural Evil, as the Attendant, or 
Conſequent of any Object or Action; if 
the Evil be apprehended to be the conſtant 
and immediate Attendant, a few Trials 
without receiving any Damage will remove 
the Prejudice, as in that againſt Meats : 
But where the Evil is not repreſented as 
the perpetual Concomitant, but as what 
may poffibly or probably at ſome time or 
other accompany the uſe of the Object. 
there muſt be frequent Reaſoning with our 
ſelves, or a long Series of Trials without 
any Detriment, to remove the Prejuarce ; 
ſuch is the Caſe of our Fear of Spirits in 
the dark, and in Church-yards, And when 
| | G 3 the 
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86 A INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 7. the Evil is repreſented as the Conſequence 


perhaps a long time after, or in a future 


State, it is then hardeſt of all to remove 
the Prejudice; and this is only to be effect. 
ed by flow Proceſſes of Reaſon, becauſe in 
this Caſe there can be no Trials made : and 
this is the Caſe of ſuperſtitions Prejudices 
againſt Actions apprehended as offenſive to 
the DEIT ; ITS it is that they are 
{o hard to be rooted our. | 


5. EXAMPLE ſeems to operate in this 
manner. We are conſcious that we act ve- 
ry much for Pleaſure, or private Good; 
and hence are led to imagine that others 
do ſo too: hence we conclude there muſt 
be ſome Perfection in the Objects which 
we ſee others purſue, and Evil in thoſe 
which we obſerve them conſtantly ſhunning. 
Or, the Example of others may ſerve to 
ys as ſo many Trials to remove the Ap- 
rehenſion of Evil in Objects which we 
had an Averſion 8 But all this is done 
upon an Apprehenſion of Qualitys . 
ceivable by * Senſes N Th * 
no Example will induce the Blind or Deaf 
to purſue Objects as Colour d or Sonorous; 
nor could Example any more engage us to 
urſue Objects as Beautiful or Har monious, 
had we no Senſe of Bequty or Harmony 
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EXAMPLE may make us without Exa- 
mination conclude, that our Countrymen 
have obtain'd the Perfection of Beauty in 
their Yorks, or that there is leſs Beauty 
in the Orders of Architecture or Paint- 
ing us d in other Nat ions, and ſo content 
our ſelves with very imperfect Forms. And 
often Fear of Contempt as void of Taſte or 


= 
Sect. 7. 
WWW 


Genius, makes us join in approving the 


Performances of the reputed Maſters in our 
Country, and reſtrains thoſe who have na- 


turally a fine Genius, or the internal Sen- 
ſes very acute, from ſtudying to obtain the 


greateſt Perfection: it makes alſo thoſe of 
a bad Taſte pretend a Perception of Ideas of 
Beauty when they do not perceive them : 
Bur all this preſuppoſes ſome natural Power 


of receiving Ideas of Beauty and Harmony. 


Nor can Example effect any thing further, 
unleſs it be to lead Men to purſue Objects 
by implicit Faith, for ſome Perfection which 
the Purſuer is conſcious he does not know, 
or which perhaps is ſome very different 
Quality from the Idea perceiv'd by thoſe of 
a good Taſte in ſuch Affairs. 
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Of the rar > the intetnal Senſes 
in Life, and the final Cauſes of them. 


1. HE buſy part of Mankind may 
, look upon theſe things as. airy 
Dreams of an inflam'd Imagination, which 
a, w. ſe Man ſhould deſpiſe, who rationally 
purſues more ſolid Polleſſions independent 
on Fancy: but a little Reflection will con- 
vince us, That the Gratifications of our 
internal Senſes are as natural, real, and 
ſatisfying Enjoyments as any ſenſible 
** Pleaſure whatſoever;” and ©* that they 
ate the chief Ends for which we com> 
«« monly purſue /ealth and Power.” Fot 
how. is Health or Power advantageous d 
How do they make us happy, or prove 
7 to us? No otherwiſe than as they 
iupply Gratifications to our Sex/es or Facul- 
tys of perceiving Pleaſure; Now, are theſt 
enſes or Facultys only the External ones? 
No: Every Body ſees, that a ſmall portion 
of Wealth or Power will ſupply more 
Pleaſures of the external Senſes than we 
can enjoy; we know that Scarcity often 
heightens theſe Perceptions more than Abun- 
dance, which cloys that Appetite which is 
neceſſary to all Pleaſure in Enjoyment - 
a 1 A, k " Wh an 
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and hence the Poet's Advice is ly Sect. 8. 
juſt ; u 1 A 


— r rg quare 


In ſhort, the only uſe of a great Fortune, 
above a very {mall one (except in good 
Offices and moral Pleaſures) mult be to 

ſupply us with the Pleaſures of Beauty, 
Order, and Harmony. 


TAIõ is confirm'd by the conſtant Prac- 
tice of the very Enemys to theſe Sen ſes: 
As ſoon as they think they are got above 
the World, or extricated from the Hurrys 
of Avarice and Ambition, baniſh'd Na- 
ture will return upon them, and ſet them 

n Purſuits of Beauty and Order in their 
2 Gardens, Dreſs, Table, Equi- 
page; they are never eaſy withont ſome 
degree of this: and were their Hearts open 
to our View, we ſhould ſee Regularzty, 
Decency, Beauty, as what their Wiſhes ter- 
minate upon, either to themſelves or their 
Poſterity, and what their Imagination is al- 
ways preſenting to them as the poſſible 
Effect of their Labours ; nor without this 
could they ever. juſtify their Purſuits to 
themſelves, | 


Tarr may perhaps be ſome Inſtances 
of human Nature perverted into a. thorow 


* Hor, Lib, 2 Sat, 2. v. 20. 


Miſer, 


1 
| 
| 
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Sed. 8. Miſer, who loves nothing but Money, and 
Wyo whoſe Fancy ariſes no higher than the cold 


dull Thought of Poſſeſſion. But ſuch an 
Inſtance in an Age muſt not be made the 
Standard of Mankind againſt the whole 


| Body. | 


Ix we examine the Purſuits of the Lux- 
#ri0ns, who in the opinion of the World is 
wholly devoted to his Belly; we ſhall 
generally find that the far greater part of his 
Expence is employ'd to procure other Sen- 
ſations than thoſe of Taſte; ſuch as fine 
Artendants, regular Apartments, Servi. 
ces of Plate, and the like. Beſide, a large 
ſhare of the Preparation muſt be ſuppos d 
deſign'd for ſome ſort of generous friendly 
Purpoſes, as to pleaſe Acquaintance, Stran- 
gers, Paraſites : How few would be con- 
rented to enjoy the ſame Senſations alone, 
in a Cortage, or out of earthen Pitchers ? 
To conclude this Point, however theſe 
internal Senfations may be overlook'd in 
our Philoſophical Inquirys about the human 
Facultys, we ſhall find in Fact, That 
they employ us more, and are more effi- 
* cacious in Life, either to our Pleaſure, 
* or Oneaſineſs, than all our external 
*« Senſes taken together,” 


2. As to the final Cauſes of this znternal 
Senſe, we need not enquire, ** whether to 
an almighty and al-knowing Being wet e 

> be 


— 
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be any real Excellence in regular Forms, Sect. g. 
in acting by general Laws, in knowing www 
« by Theorems.” We ſeem ſcarce capa- 


ble of anſwering ſuch Queſtions any way; 
nor need we enquire, ** whether other A- 
nimals may not diſcern Uni formity and 
„ Regularity in Objects which eſcape our 
* Obſervation, and may not perhaps have 
*« their Senſes conſtituted fo as to perceive 
+ Beauty, from the ſame Foundation which 
« we do, in Objects which our Senſes are 
not fitted to examine or compare.” We 
ſhall confine our ſelves to a Subject where 
we have ſome certain Foundations to go 
upon, and only enquire ** if we can find 


any Reaſons worthy of the Great Au- 


* THOR of Nature for making ſuch a Con- 
« nection between regular Objects, and 
the Pleaſure which accompanys our Per- 
*« ceptions of them ;” or, what Reaſons 
might poſſibly influence him to create 


« the World as it at preſent is, as far as 


« we can obſerve, every where full of 
* Regularity and *Uniformity.” Let it be 
here obſery'd, that as far as we know of 
any of the great Bodys of the "Univerſe, 


we ſee Forms and Motions really Beau- 


tiful to our Senſes ; and if we were plac'd 
in any Planet, the apparent Courſes would 
ſtill be Regular and Uniform, and conſe- 


quently Beautiful to our Senſe, Now this 


gives us no ſmall Ground to imagine, that if 
the Senſes of their Inhabitants are in oye 


92 Ai INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 8. ſame manner adapted to their Habitations 
ad the Objects occurring to their View, 

as ours are here, their Senſes muſt be 
upon the ſame general Foundation with 
Ours. 


Bur to return to the Queſtions : What 
occurs to refolve them, may be contain'd in 
the following Propoſitions. 


1. Tu Manner of Knowledge by uni- 
ver ſal Theorems, and of Operation by ani- 
verſal Canſes, as far as we can attain to 
this Manner, muſt be moſt convenient for 
Beings of limited Underſtanding and Power, 
fince this prevents Diſtraction in their Un- 
derſtandings thro the Multiplicity of Propo- 
ſitions, and Toil and Wearineſs to their 
Powers of Action: and conſequently their 
Reaſon, without any Senſe of Beauty, muſt 
approve” of ſuch Methods when they re- 
flect upon their apparent Advantage. 


2. Thosꝝ Objects of ee 
in which there is Uniformity amidſt Va- 
riety, are more diſtinefly and eaſily com- 
prehended and retain'd, than 7yreguiar Ob- 
fete; becauſe the accurate Obſeryarior of 
one or two Parts often leads ro the Know- 
ledge of the Whole; Thus we can from 3 
Pillar or two with an intermediate Arch, 
and Cornice, form a diſtin Idea of a 
whole regular Building, if we know = 

| What 
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have the whole regular Solid; the meaſu- 
ring one Side gives the whole Square; one 
Radius the whole Circle pretty nearly; 
two Diameter an Oval; one Ordinate 
and Ab ſciſſa the Parabola; and fo on in 
more complex Figures which have any Re- 
gularity, Which can be entirely determin'd 
and known in every Part from a few Data : 
Whereas it muſt be a long Attention to a 
vaſt Multiplicity of Parts, which can aſcer- 
tain or fix the Idea of any irregular Form, 
or give any diſtin Idea of it, or make us 
capable of retaining it ; as 1 in the 
Forms af rude Rocks, and Hebbles, and 


 confus'd Heaps, even when the Multitude 


of ſenſible Parts is not ſo great as in the 
regular Forms for ſuch irregular Objects 
diſtract the Miud with Variety, ſince for 


every ſenſible Part we muſt have a quite 


different: Idea. | 


ws, That Being of limited Under- 
ing and Power, if they act ratio- 
*« nally for their own {xtere/t, muſt chuſe 
to operate by the /ampleſt Means, to in- 


vent general Theorems, and to 


3. FRom the laſt two Propoſitions it 
0 


regular Objects if they be but equal in 


+ Ule with irregular ones, that they _ 
avoid the endleſs Toil of producing eac 


Effect by a ſeparate Operation, of ſearch- 


3 
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what Specics it is, and have its Length and Sed. 8. 
Breadth: From a Side and ſolid Angle we www 
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Sect. 8. ing each different Truth by a different 

Inquiry, and of imprinting the endleſs 
** Varzty of diſſimilar Ideas in z7rregular 
„ Obgetts.” 


4. Bur then, beſide this Conſideration 
of [ntereſt, there does not appear to be any 
neceſſary Connection, antecedently to the 
Conſtitution of the AurHoR of Nature, 
between the regular Forms, Attions, The- 
orems, and that ſudden ſenſible Pleaſure 

excited in us upon obſervation of them, 
even when we do not reflect upon the Ad- 
vantage mention'd in the former Propoſi- 
tion. And poſlibly the DEI T could have 
formed us ſo as to have receiv'd no Plea- 
ſure from ſuch Objects, or connected Plea- 
fure to thoſe of a quite contrary Nature. 
We have a tolerable Preſumption of this in 
the Beautys of various Animals ; they give 
ſome ſmall Pleaſure indeed to every one who 
views them, but then every one in its own 
Species ſeems vaſtly more delighted with 
their peculiar Beautys, than with the Beau- 
zys of a different Species, which ſeldom raiſe 
any deſire but among Animals of the fame 
Species with the one admir'd: This makes 
it probable, that the Pleaſure is not the 
neceſſary Reſult of the Form it ſelf, other- 
wiſe it would equally affect all Apprehen- 
ſions in what Species ſoever. This preſent 
Conſtitution is much more adapted to pre- 
ſerve the Regularity of the Univerſe, and 
"At is 
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is probably not the Effect of Neceſſity but Sed. 8: 
Choice in the SUPREME AGENT who con- 
ſtitured our Sen ſes. 


5. Now from the whole we may con- 
clude, * That ſuppoſing the Deity 1o 
kind as to connect ſenſible Pleaſure - 
with certain Actions or Contemplations, 

e beſide the rational Advantage perceiv- 
« able in them, there is a great moral 
« Neceſſity, from his Goodneſs, that the 
« zuternal Senſe of Men ſhould be con- 
« ſtiruted as it is at preſent, ſo as to make 
« Uniformity amidſt Variety the Occaſion 
*« of Pleafure.” For were it not ſo, bur 
on the contrary, if irregular Objects. par- 
ticular Truths, and Operations plealed us, 
beſide the endleſs Toil this would involve kn 
us in, there muſt ariſe a perpetual Diſſatiſ- 14 
faction in all rational Agents with them- Wit 
ſelves; ſince Reaſon and Intereſt would | 


lead us to ſimple general Canſes, while a 1 
contrary Senſe of Beauty would make us | ] 
diſapprove them: *Onzver/al Theorems - Ll 
would appear to our Underſtanding the beſt i» 


Means of increaſing our Knowledge of what 
might be | uſeful ; while a contrary Senſe 
would ſet us on the ſearch aſter {ngular 
Truths : Thought and Reflection would 
recommend Objects with *Uniformity a- 
midſt Variety, and yet this perverſe In- 
ſtiuct would involve us in Labyrinths of 
Confuſion' and Diſſimilitude. And hence 
we 


96 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 8. we ſee how ſuitable it is to the /agacions 
WYV ** Bounty which we ſuppoſe in the DEI Tv, 

to conſtitute our internal Senſes in the 
manner in which they are, by which 
*+« Pleaſure is join'd to the Contemplation 
of thoſe Objetts, which a finite Mind 

can beſt imprint and retain the Ideas of 
«« withthe leaſt Diſtraction; to #ho/e Ac- 
tions Which are moſt efficacious, and 
« fruitful in uſeful Effects; and to thoſe The- 
* orems Which moſt enlarge our Minds.” 


As to the other Queſtion, © What Rea- 
ſon might influence the DEI v, whom 
«+ no Diverſitys of Operation could diſtract 
„or weary, to chuſe to operate by ſim- 
„ pleſi Means and general Laws, and to 
«« diffuſe On:iformity, Proportion and 
„ S$:militude thro all the Parts of Nature 
which we can obſerye ;” perhaps there 
may be ſome real Excellence in this Man- 
ner of Operation, and in theſe Forms, 
wy which we know not: but this we may 
178 probably ſay, that ſince the divine Good. 


1 xeſ5, for the Reaſons above mention'd, has 
| | conſtituted our Sex/e of Beauty as it is 
110 at preſent, the ſame Goodneſs might deter- 
1 mine the Great ARCHITECT to adorn 
1 this vaſt Theatre in that manner which 


1 ſhould be agrecable to the Spectators, and 
Wl that part which is expos'd to the Obſerya- 
14 tion of Men, ſo as to be pleaſant to them; 
1 eſpeciĩally if we ſuppoſe that he deſign d to 


diſcover 
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diſcover himſelf to them as ///7/e and Good, Se. 8. 
as well as Powerful; for thus he has gi- (YW 


ven them greater Evidences, thro the whole 
Earth, of his Art, Wiſdom, Deſign, and 


Bounty, than they can poſſibly have for 


the Reaſon, and Counſel, and Good-will 
of their fellow-Creatures, with whom 
they converſe with full Perſuaſion of this 
in their common Affairs. 


As to the Operations of the DE Ir v by 
eneral Laws, there is a further Reaſon 
from a Senſe ſtill ſuperior to theſe already 
conſider'd, even that of VirTue, or the 
Beauty of Action, which is the Founda- 
tion of our greateſt Happineſs : For were 
there no general Laws fix d in the Courſe 
of Nature, there could be no Prudence or 
Deſign in Men, no rational Expettation 
of Effects from Cauſes, no Schemes of Ac- 
tion projected. nor any 2 Execution. 
If then according to the Frame of our Na- 
ture, our greateſt Happineſs muſt depend 


upon our Actions, as it may perhaps be 


made appear it does, The *Unzver/e mult 

be governed, not by particular Wills, 
but by general Laws, upon which we 
can found our ExpeQations, and projet 
our Schemes of Action.” | 
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OgIGINAL of our IDE as 


OF 


Virtue or Moral Good. 


— uod magis ad 105 | 
Pertinet, & neſtire malum eſt, agitamus: utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an ſint Virtute beati : 

2 dve ad Amicitias, Uſus, Rectumne, trahat nos 
que ſit natura Boni, ſummumque quid ejus. 
Hor. Sat. 6. Lib. 2. v. 72+ 
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InTRopvcrion. 
HE Word Mozart Good- 


NES _ Acnotes our Idea of 
forme Qualit apprehended in 
1 which procures Ap- 
probths, 0 4 we. towar 7 the Actor, 
from th who recerve no duantagt hy 

e Aion. MR AL Evil denotes our 


10 ea 5 a toiltr 55 725 ty, which excites 
1 


Averſon, and toward the Actor, 
even from Per ſo "ſons #nconcern'd in its uatu- 
#al endency. We mult be contented wich 
theſe impetfect Delcriptious, until we diſ- 
cover Tome general Foundation of this Dif- 


ference of Actions, as * Good or 
Evil. 


H 3 TukEsR 
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TuksE Deſcriptions ſeem to contain an 
univerſally acknowledg'd Difference of no- 
ral Good and Evil, from Natural. All 
Men who ſpeak of naral Good acknow- 
ledge that it procures Love toward thoſe 
we apprehend poſſeſs d of it; whereas 14 
tural Good does not. In this matter Men 
muſt conſult their own Breaſts. How dif- 
ferently are they affected toward thoſe they 
ſuppoſe poſſeſsd of Honeſty, Faith, Gene- 
_ Kindreſe even when they expect 
no Benefit from theſe admir'd Qualitys; and 
thoſe who are poſſeſs d of the natural Goods, 
ſuch as Houſes, Lands, Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Health, Strength, Sagacity * We 
ſhall find that we neceffarily love and 
prove the Poſſeſſors of the former; naſe # 

oſſeſſion of the latter procures nd Love 


| at all toward the Poſſeſſor, but ofth con- 


trary Aﬀections of Envy and Hatred. In 


the ſame manner, whatever Quality we 


apprehend to be morally Evil, raiſes our 


Hatred toward the Perſon in whom we ob- 
Herve it, fuch as Treachery, Cruelty, In- 


gratitude, even when they are no way 


hurtful to our ſelves ; whereas we heartily 


Jove, ' eſteem, and pity many who are 


expos d to natural Evils, ſuch as Pain, 
Toverty, Hunger, Sickneſs, Death. _ 


. 
eo © a4 4 . - Þ 


Now 


. 


from 


Experience of Senſe, or Reaſon, to be 


or apt to miniſter Pleaſure, we purſue 
on 82 H 4 from 
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No w the firſt Queſtion on this Subject 
is. Whence ariſe theſe different Ideas of 
1 Actions.” | 


Breaus E we ſhall afterwards frequently 
uſe. the Words Intereſt, Advantage, natu- 
ral Good, it is neceſſary here to fix their 
Ideas. The Pleaſure in our ſenſible Per- 
ceptions of any kind, gives us our firſt 
Idea of natural Good, or Happineſs ; and 
then all Objects which are apt to excite this 
Pleaſure are call'd immediately Good. Thoſe 
Objects which may procure others imme- 
diately pleaſant,” are cal'd Advantageons : 
and we purſue both Kinds from a View of 
Intereſt, or from Self-Love. 


Ou Senſe of Pleaſure is antecedent to 
Advantage and Intereſt, and is the Foun- 
dation of them. We do not perceive Plea- 
ſure in Objects, | becauſe it is our Iutereſt 
to do ſo; but Objects or Actions are Ad- 
— wat and are pydu'd or undertaken 
from Intereſt, becauſe we receive Pleaſure 
from them. Our Perception of Pleaſure is 
neceſſary, and nothing is Advartageous or 
naturally Good to us, but what is apt to 
raiſe. Pleaſure mediately. or immediately; 
and ſuch Objects as we know either from 


immediately, or mediately Advantageons, 
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ſhews Rzrhes and Power to be Hexiately 
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from Self-[ntereſt, when our Intention is 
only to enjoy this Plealute, © whichothey 
have the Power of excititig. Thus Meats, 
Drink, Harmony, fine Proſpetts; Bulut. 
ing, Statues, are perceiv'd by our Senſes 
to be immediately Gbod ; and dur Reuſon 


ſo, that is; apt to firnifh us with Objects 


of immediate Pleaſure: and both Kinds of 


theſe natural Goods are purſu d from Iute- 


| reſt, or Setf-Love. | . 10 


N 6 w the greateſt part of our later Mo. 
raliſts eſtabliſh it as undeniable, «++ That all 


Ow moral Qnalitys have. neceſſarily fome 


Relation to the Law of a Sapertor, 
of ſufficient Power to make us Happy, 
„or Miſerable; and ſince all Laws ope- 


rate only by Sanctions of Rewards, or 


Puniſhments, which determine us to Obe- 
dience by Motives of Se/f-Intereft, they 
ſuppoſe, that ir is thus that Laws do con- 
ſtitute fome Actions mediuteꝶy God, 
or Advantageomns, and others the fame 
« way Diſadvantageons,” They tay in- 
deed, ** That a benevolent Legiflator con- 
ſtitutes no Actions Advantageons to the 
Agent by Law, but ſuch as in their own 


Nature tend to the vatural Good of the 
« Whole, or, at leaft, are not inconſiſtent 
with it; and that therefore we approve 


« the Virtue of others, berauſe it has forme 
mall Tendency to our Happine/5, either 
| „ from 


% 29 << F: A 


MoRrarx Good aidEvir, 
« ftom-its own Nature, or from this ge- 
„ _neral Confideration, That — to 
« a" benevolent Legiſlator, is in general 


«+ Advanta Mole, and to us 
* 1 e 2h ſor the — 


7 — Hons; we rove the Vic 
«« of others, that is, the prohibited Action, 
as tending to our particular Detriment in 
«« ſome degree.” But then they maintain, 
That we are detetmin d ro Obedience to 
„Li, or deterrd from Diſobedience, 
merely by Motives of Self Inrereſt, to 
obtain either the natural Good ariſing 
; from the commanded Action? or 7 
« Rewards promiſeti by the Sanction; ot 

to avoid the ne/nrut evil Conſequences 
«« of Difobedience; or at leaſt the Penal- 
* Ha of the Law.” | 


So Mx other Moraliſts ſuppoſe «an im- 
„ mediate natural Good in the Actions 
*«. calkd Firrnous; thut is, That we are 
detetmin d to perceive ſome Beanry in 
the Actions of others, and to love the 
Agent, even without reflecti 2 
** Advantage which can any 


redound 


to us from the Action; Ho we have 
« alſb à ſecret Senſe of Pleaſure. accom- 

«« panying ſuch of our own Actions as we 
« call Virtnous, even when we expect uo 


other Advantage from them.“ But they 
2 at the fame time, That we are 
is Tn to 3 theſe Actions, even 

« as 


— 


upon any 
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as we purſue; or purchaſe Pictures; Sta- 
tuen. Landskips, from Self-Tntereſt, 
to obtain this Pleaſure which accompa- 
** nys the very Action, and which we 
* neceſſarily enjoy in doing it.. The De- 
ſign of the following Sections is to 

into this matter ; and perhaps the A 
to be ofter'd may prove, 


« I Tax ſome PO a to Nen 
« an immediate Goodneſs ;” or that b 
* a ſuperior Senſe, which I call a Moral 
2 5 we perceive Pleaſure in the Con- 
* templation of ſuch. Actions in others, 
« and are determin'd to love the Agent, 
« (and much more do we perceive. Plea- 
i ſure in being conſcious of having done 

uch Actions our ſelyes) without any 
« View of further natural —— 
1 from them. 4 | 


II. Ir may perhaps alſo appear, That 

*« what | may per — — which 
« we call Virtuous, is not an Intention 
*« to. obtain even this ſenſible Pleaſure; 
much leſs the future Rewards from 
« Sanctions of Laws, or any other natu- 
l Good, which may be the Conſequence 
« of the virtuous Action; but an entirely 
different Principle of Action __ _ 
9 175 or Self-Love.” 


| 
1 
| 
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Min. 


3 1 — « = * - A 
Ten 
F the Moral Senfe by which we per- 
ceive Virtue and Vice, and approve 
or diſapprove them in others. 


I. THA the Perceptions of morai 
I Cod and Evil, are perfectly dif- 
ferent from thoſe of natural Good, or Ad- 
vantage, every one muſt convince himſelf, 
by xeflecting upon the different Manner in 
which he finds himſelf affected when theſe 
Objects occur to him. Had we no Senſe 
of Good diſtinct from the Advantage or 
Intereſt ariſing from the external Senſes, 
| and the Perceptions of Beauty and Har- 
mony; our Admiration and Love toward a 
e Field or commodious Habitatiom, 
. would be much the ſame with what we 
1 | haye toward a generous Friend, or any 
noble Character; for both are, or may be 
3 | advantageous to us: And we ſhould no 
more admire any Action, or love any Perſon 
Jin a diſtant Country, or Age, whole Influence 
e could not extend to us, than we love the 
y Mountains of PER, while we are uncon- 
'= | cern'd in the Spanihh Trade. We ſhould 
have the ſame Sentiments and Aﬀections 
toward inanimate Beings, which we have 
a toward rational Agents; which yet every 
. 18 one 
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Sect. 1. one knows to be falſe. Upon Compariſon, 
ve hay, Why ſhould we admire or love 


+ with Eſteem inauimate Beengs ? They 
have no Intention of Good to us; their 
Nature makes them fit for our ** 
„ which they neither know nor ſtudy to 

«« ſerve. Bur it is not ſo with rational 
« Agents : they ſtudy out Inteveſt, and 
delight in our Happmeſs, and are Bene. 
« oext toward us.” We are all then 
cConſrious of the Difference between that 
Eſteem, or Perception of l Extellence, 
which Benevolence excites toward the Pet. 
fon itiwhom we obſerye it, and that Opi- 
nion of nuturul Goodneſs, which only ral. 
ſes Deſire of Poſſeſſion toward the 
Object. Now whit ſhould make this 
Difference, if all Apptobation, or Senſe 
„of Good be from Profpoct of Adoan- 
tuge? Do not inanimmte Objects pro- 
„ mote our Advantage, as well as Bene vo- 
ent Perſons who do Offices of Kihd- 
*« neſt, and Friendſhip? Should we not 
then have the fame endearing RG 
of both? or only the fame 2 
nion of Advantage in both ?“ 
Reafon why it is nor fo, muft be this, 
„That we have a dilin& Perception of 
„ Beatity, or Excellencr in the kind Af. 
« ſions of rational Agents; Whetict we 
are dererittin'd to adimire and love Tach 
* Charafftrs and bk pt 


* 
0 2 
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S urrosz we reap the ſame Ad uantage 
from two Men, one of which ſeryes us 
from Delight in our Happineſs, and Love 
toward us; the other from Views of Se/f- 
Intereft, or by Cauſtraint both are in 
this Cale equally beneficial or 5 
to us, and yet we ſhall have quite different 
dentiments of them. We muſt then cer- 


tainly have other Perceptions of or. : 


Actiaut than thoſe of Advantage: And 


that Power of recciying theſe Perceptions 


857 be callda Mo RAL SENSE, ſince the 
Definition agrees to it, Viz. a Deter minua- 


tion of the Mind, to receive any Idea from> 


the Preſence of an Object, which occurs 
to us, independently on our Will. | 
T 1s perhaps will be equally evident 
from our | ge" Evil done — us de- 
ſignedly by a rational Agent. Our Senſes 
of natural Good and Evil would make us 
receive with equal Serenity and C | 
an Aſſault, a Buffet, an Aﬀront from a 
Neighbour, a Cheat from a Partner, or 
Txuſice, as we would an equal Damage from 
the Fall of a Beam, or Tile, or a Tempeſt ; 
and we ſhould have the fame Aflections and 
Sentiments of both. F/any, Treachery, 


Cruelty, would be as meekly relented as a 
Blaſt, or Mildew, or an overflowing.” 


Szream. But I fancy every one is very 


differently affected on theſe Occaſions. tho 


there 
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Sect. 1. there may be equal aatural Evil in both, 
* 0 Actions no way detrimental may oc- 

1 


caſion the ſtrongeſt Anger, and Indigna- 
tion, if they evidence only impotent Ha- 
tred, or Contempt. And, on the other 
hand, the Intervention of moral Ideas 
— prevent our Hatred of the Agent, or 
bad moral Apprehenſion of that Action, 
which cauſes to us the greateſt natural 
vil. Thus the Opinion of Juſtice in any 
Sentence, will prevent all Ideas of moral 
Evil in the Execution, or Hatred toward 
the Magiſtrate, who is the immediate 
Cauſe of our greateſt Sufferings. 


II. IS our Sentiments of Actions done 
toward our ſelves, there is indeed a Mix- 
ture of the Ideas of natural Good, which 
requires ſome Attention to ſeparate. But 
when we reflect upon the Actions which do 
not affect our ſelves, but other Perlons, 
we may obſerve the moral Ideas unmix d 
with thoſe of natural Good, or Evil. For 
let it be here obſerv'd, that thoſe Senfes 
by which we perceive Pleaſure in natu- 
ral Objects, whence they are conſtituted 
Advantageons, could never raiſe in us any 
Deſire of p1b/:ch Gcod, but only of what 
as good to our ſelves in particular. Nor 
could they ever make us pleas'd with any 
Action becauſe of its — the Hap- 
pineſs of others. And yet as ſoon as any 
Action is repreſented to us as flow ing 2 
- $485 7% . Ve, 
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Love, Humanity, Gratitude, Compaſſion, Sect. 1. 
a Study of the good of others, and a De- 


light in their Happineſs, altho it were in 
the moſt diſtant Part of the World, or in 
ſome paſt Age, we feel Joy within us, ad- 
mire the lovely Action, and praiſe its Au- 
thor. And on the contrary, every Action 
repreſented as flowing from Hatred. De- 
light in the Miſery of others, or Ingrati- 
tude, raiſes Abhorrence and Averſion. 


4 1 

Ir is true indeed, that the Actions we 
approve in others, are generally imagin'd 
to tend to the natural Good of Mankind, 
or that of ſome Parts of it. But whence 
this /ecret Chain between each Perſon and 
Mankind? How is my [ntereſt connected 
with the moſt diſtant Parts of it? And 
yet I muſt admire beneficent Actions to- 
ward them, and love the Author. Whence 
this Love, Compaſſion, Indignation and 
Hatred toward even'feign'd Characters, in 
the moſt diſtant Ages, and Nations, accord- 
ing as they appear Kind, Faithful, Com- 
paſſionate, or of the oppoſite Diſpoſitzons, 
toward their imaginary - Contemporaries ? 
If there is no moral Senſe, which makes ra- 
tional Actions appear Beautiful, or De- 
formed; if all Approbation be from the 
Intereſt of the Approver, | | 


* IF bat 
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WY * What's HEcupa to uc, or we to 
HEecuBa ? | BY 


III. Some refin'd Explainers of Se. Love 
tell us, That we hate, or love 
Characters, according as we apprehend 
«+ we ſhould have been ſupported, or in- 
«+ jur'd by them, had we liv'd in their 
« Days.” But how obvious is the Anſwer, 
if we only obſerve, that had we no Senſe of 
moral Good in Humanity, Mercy, Faith- 
fulne/5, why ſhould not Self- Love engage 
us always to the victorious Side, and make 
us admire and love the ſucceisful Fyrant, 
or Traitor: Why do not we love SIN Ox. 
or PyRAUHů“s, in the Æueid? for had we 
been GRE EKS, theſe two would have been 
very aduantageous Charatters. Why are 
we affected with the Fortunes of P x 14- 
MUS, PoLITEs, CHOROEBuS or &. 
NEAS? It is plain we bave ſome /ecret 
Sen/e which determines our Approbation 
without regard to Se/f-[ntereſ?; otherwile 
we ſhould always favour the fortunate Side 
without regard to Virtue. 


SuePOSE any great Deſtruction occa- 
ſion'd by mere Accident, without any De- 
ſign, or Negligence of the Perſon who ca- 
ſually was the Author of it: This Action 


— 


. 


* Tragedy of Hamlet. 


might 


"I" * 
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might haye been as diſadvantageous to us Sect. 1. 
as deſign d Cruelty, or Malice; but Who 


will ſay he has the ſame Idea of both 
Actions, or Sentiments of the Agents? 
« Whence then this Difference ?” 


L109 1603] B 58 24 
Ano further, Let us make a Suppoſi- 
tion, which perhaps is not far from Matter 
of Fact, to try if we cannot approve even 
diſadvantageous Actionc, and perceive mo- 
ral Good in them. A few ingenious Arti- 
/ans, perſecuted in their own Country, flee 
to gurs for Protection; they inſtruct us in 
Manufattures which ſupport Millions of 
Poor, and increaſe the Wealth of almoſt 
every Perſon in the Szate, and make us 
formidable. to our Neighbours. In a Na- 
tion not far diſtant from us, ſome relolute 
Burgomaſters, full of Love to their Coun- 
try, and Compaſſion toward their Fellow- 
Citizens, oppreſs d in Body and Soul by a 
Tyrant, and Inquiſition, with indefatiga- 
ble, Diligence, public Spirit, and Courage. 
ſupport a tedious perilous War againſt the 
'yrant, and form an induſtrious Republick, 
which rivals us in Trade, and almoſt in 
Potuer. All the World fees whether the 
former or the latter have been more ad- 
ventageous to us: and yet let every Man 
conſult his own Breaſt, which of the two 
Characters he has the moſt agreeable Idea 
of; whether of the 2% Refugee, or the 
public: ſpimted A maler. by 0 
a Love 
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Sect. 1 Love to his own Country, we have often 
WY 'V ſuffer'd in our Intereſts ; and I am confi- 


dent he will find ſome other Foundation of 
Eſteem than Advantage, and will ſee a juſt 
Reaſon, why the Memory of our Arti an 
is ſo obſcure among us, and yet that of our 
Rrvals is immortal. ON 


IV. Some Moralifts, who will rather 
twiſt Se/f-Love into a thouſand Shapes, 
than allow any other Principle of Ap- 
probation than Intereſt, may tell us, 
++ That whatever profits one Part without 
detriment to another, profits the M hole, 
*+ and then ſome {mall Share will redound 
to each Individual; that thoſe Actions 
„ which tend to the Good of the M hole, it 
« univerſally perform'd, would moſt ef. 
fectually ſecure to each Individual his 
on Happineſs; and that conſequently 
Wwe may approve fuch Actions, from the 
Opinion of their tending ultimately to 
our own Advantage“ We need not 
trouble thele Gentlemen to ſhew by theit 
nice Train of Conſequences, and Inflyences 
of Actions by way of Precedent, in par- 
ticular Inſtances, that we in this Age reap 
any Advantage from Ox ERS TES“ s killing 
the rreacherons EcysSTHUS, or from the 
Actions of Coprus of DEcrus. Allow 
their Reafonings to be perfectly good, they 
only prove that after long Reflection, and 
Reaſoning, we may find out ſome ground, 
. _ Mag - ; even 
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even from Views of [ntereſt, to approve SeR. x. 
the ſame Actions which every Man admires. I WW 
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as ſoon as he hears of them, and that too 


under a quite different Conception. Should 
any of our Travellers find ſome old Grecian 
Treaſure, the Miſer who hid it, did cer- 
tainly perform an Action more to the Tra- 
yeller's Advantage than Coprus, or 
Orestes ; for he muſt have but a ſmall 
Share of Benefit from their Actions, whoſe 
Influence is fo diſpers d, and loſt in various 
Ages, and Nations: Surely then this Mz/er 
nuſt appear to the Traveller a, prodigio 
Hero in Virtue! For Self-Intereſt w 
make us only eſteem Men according to the 
Good they 05 to our Felves, and not give 
us high Ideas of public Good, but in pro- 
portion to our Share of it. But muſt a 
an Have the Reflection of C u MR ER 
LAND, or PUFFENDORF, to admire Ge- 
rerofity, Faith, Humanity, Gratitude ? 
Or reaſon ſo nicely to apprehend the Evil 
in Cuelty, Treachery, Ingratitude ! Do 


not the former excite our Admiration, and 


Love, and Study of Imitation, wherever 
we fee them, almoſt at firſt View, without 
any ſuch Reflection; and the latter our 
Hatred, Contempt, and Abhorrence 2 Un- 
happy would it be for Mankind, if a Senfe 
of Virtue was of as narrow an Extent, as 


a Capacity for ſuch Metaphy/icks. 
TE. V. Tais. 
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VL V. Tris moral Senſe, either of our 

* own Actions, or of thole of others, has 
this in common with. our other Senſes, That 
however our Deſire of "Virtue may be 
counterballanc'd by Intereſt, our Teari. 
ment or Perception of its Beauty cannot ; 
as it certainly might. be, if the only Ground 
of our Approbation were Views of Advan- 
tage. Let us conſider this both as to our 
own Adtions and thoſe of other. 


A Covrrous Man ſhall diſlike any 
Branch of Trade, how uſeful ſoever it may be 
to the Publick, if there is no Gain for him- 
ſelf in it; here is an Averſion from Intereſt. 
Propoſe a ſufficient Premium, and he ſhall be 
the firſt who ſets about it, with full Satiſ- 
faction in his own Conduct. Now is it the 
ſame way with our Sen/e of moral Actions? 
Should any one adviſe us to wrong a Minor, 
or Orphan, or to do an ungrateful Action 
toward a Bene factor; we at firſt View ab- 
hor it : Aſſure us that it will be very 44d. 
vantagevmis to us, propoſe even a Reward; 
our Jex/e of the Action is not alter'd. It 
is true, thele Motives may make us under- 
take it; but they have no more Influence 
upon us to make us approve it, than a Phy- 
fician's Advice has to make a nauſeous Po- 
tion pleaſant to the Taſte, when we per- 
haps force our-ſelves to take it for the Re- 
covery of Health. Had we no Notion 
hs & ++ £ * — , of 
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of Actions, beſide our Opinion of their Sect. x. 
Advantage, or Diſadvantage, could we NOV 


ever chuſe an Action as Advantageous, 


which we are conſcious is {till EV“? as it 


too often happens in human Affairs. Where 
would be the need of ſuch hzgh Bribes to 
prevail with Men to abandon the Intereſts 
of a ruin'd Party, or of Tortures to force 
out the Secrets of their Friends? Is it ſo 
hard to convince Mens Underſtandings, if 
that be the only Faculty we have to do 
with, that it is more probably advanta- 
geous to ſecure preſent Gain, and ayoid: 


” 


Anz Evils, by joining with the preva- 


ent Party, than to wait for the remote 


Poſſibility of future Good, upon a Revo- 


lution often improbable, and ſometimes un- 


expected? And when Men are overper- 
ſuaded by Advantage, do they always ap- 
proye their own Conduct ? Nay, how of- 
ten is their remaining Life odious, and 
ſhameful, in their own Senſe of it, as well 
as in that of others, to whom the baſe: 
Agtion was Profitable ? : 

Ir any one becomes fatisfy'd with his own 
Conduct in ſuch a Caſe; upon what Ground 
is it? how does he pleaſe himſelf, or vin- 
dicate his Actions to others? Never by re- 
fleting upon his private AdVantage, or 
alledging this to others as a Vindication ; 
bur by gradually warping into the moral 
Principles of his new' Party ; for no 
POT 1 Party 
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118 n INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 1. Party is without them. And thus Men 
become pleas'd with their Actions under 
ſome Appearance of oral Good, diſtinq 
from Advantage. . 


Ir may perhaps be alledg d. That in 
<<. thoſe Actions of our own which we call 
« Good, there is thzs conſtant Advantage 
« ſyperior to all others, which is the 
Ground of our Approbation, and the Mo- 
tive to them from Self-/ove, viz. That 
«« we ſuppoſe the DEIT V will reward 
„them.“ This will be more fully conſi- 
der'd * afterwards: At preſent it is enough 
to. obferve, that many have high Notions 
of Honour, Faith, Generoſty, Fuſtice, 
who have ſcarce any Opinings about the 
DEI Tv, or any Thoughts of future Re- 
wards ; and abhor any thing which is Trea- 
cherous, Cruel, or "Onzuſt, without any 
regard to future Puniſbments. But fur- 
ther, Tho theſe Rewards, and Puniſh» 
ments, may make my own Actions appear 
advantageous to me, and make me ap» 
prove them from Se/f-Love, yet they 

would never make me approve, and love 
another Perſon for the like Actions, whoſe 
Merit would not be imputed to me. Thoſe 
Actions are advantageous indeed to the 
Agent ; but his Advantage is not my Ad- 
vantage + And Self-Love could never in- 
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fluence me to approve Actions as advar- Sect. 1. 
. eous to others, or to love the Authors "RW 


them on that account. 


Tus ſecond thing to be conſider d, is, 
„Whether our Senſè of the moral Good, 
« or Evil, in the Actions of others, can 


Abe over- ballanc d, or brib'd by Views of 


Gy * no I may eaſily be capable of 
, that another would do an Action 
L abhor as morally Evil, if it were very 
Advantageons to me: Intereſt in that 
Cafe may overballance my Deſire of Virtue 
in another. But no Iutereſt will make me 
on an Action as Good, which, without 
that Intereſt to my felf, would have 
pear'd morally Evil. The Senſe of t 
moral Good, or Evil, cannot be over- 


ballanc'd by Intereſt. How ridiculous an 


Attempt wou d it be, to engage a Man by 
Rewards, or to threaten him into a good 


ion of an Action, which was contrary 
to his moral Notions * We may procure 
Mee by ſuch means; an that i 


VI. ALarse witty Author p fays, Thar | 


the Leaders of Mankind do not really 
*+* admire any Actions, ſuch as thoſe of 


* REGuLus, or Derus, but only ob- 
70 _ that Men of ſuch N FN are 
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120 n INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 1. very uſeful for the Defence of any State; 
aud therefore by Panegyricks, and Sta- 
ftues. they encourage ſuch Tempers in 
others, as the moſt tractable, and u/e- 
ful. Here, firſt, let us conſider, If a 
Traitor, who would ſell his own Country 
to us, may not often be as advantageous 
to us, as a Hero who defends us: And yet 
we can love the Treaſon, - and hate the 
Traitor. We can at the {ame time praiſe 
a gallant Enemy, who is very pernicious 
to us. Is there nothing in all this but an 
Opinion of Advantage? Again, _ this 
Scheme what could a Statue or Panegy- 
rick effect? Men love Prajſe—They 
will do the Actions which they obſerve to 
be praiſed——Praiſe, with Men, who have 
no other Idea of Good but Se/f-Intereſt, is 
the Opinion which a Nation or Party have 
of Man as uſeful to them REG u- 
Lus or CAr o, or DEcius had no Aa- 
vantage by the Actions which profited their 
Country, and therefore they themſelves 
could not admire them, however the Per- 
ſons who reaped the Advantage might 
praiſe ſuch Actions. REcGuLus or CAro 
could not paſlibly praiſe or love another 
Hero for a virtuous Action; for this 
would not gain them the Advantage of 
Honour, and their own Actions they 
muſt have look'd upon as the hard Terms 
on which Honour was to be purchas'd, 
without any thing amiable in thom, 
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Bur fays “ he, Theſe wondrous cun- 


led to admire it in others, and to imi- 


Mon AI GOOD and Evil. , 121 
in the Contemplation or Reflection upon SeR. 1. 
which, they could be pleas d. Now how v. 
unlike is this to what the leaſt Obſer - 
vation would teach a Man concerning ſuch 
Characters ? Ty" Do I ITT 


ning Governours made Men believe, by 
their Statues and Paneg yr icks, that there 
VWwas publick Spirit, and that this was in 
it ſelf Excellent; and hence Men are 


tate it in themſelves, forgetting the Pur- 

++ ſuit of their own Advantage.” So caly 

a matter it ſeems to him, ro quit judging of 

others by what we feel in our {elves | —— 

for a Perſon who is wholly eh, to imagine 

others to be publick-ſprrited ! -— for one 

who has no Ideas of Good but in his own 
Advantage, to be led by the Perſuaſions of 

others into a Conception of Goodneſs in 

what is avowedly detrimental to himſelf, 

and profitable to others; nay, ſo entirely, 

as not to approve the Action thorowly. 

but in ſo far as he was conſcious that it pro- | 
ceeded from a diſiutereſted Study of the , 
Goodof others Yer this it ſeems Statues 

and Panegyricks can accompliſh! f | 


. . | * | . . 
Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce 
air . / . .. . ' 
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See the ſame Author in the ſame Place. 
F Hor. Ep. 1. Lib, 2. v. 31. 
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122 Ar INQUIRY concerning 


WYW Iris an caly matter for Men to aſſert 
any thing in Words; but our own Hearts 
mult decide the Matter, Whether ſome 
* moral Actions do not at firſt View 
„ amiable, even to thoſe who are uncon- 
« cern'd' in their Influence.“ Ir is true, 
that the Actions which we approve, are uſe- 
ful to Mankind; but not always to the Ap- 
prover. It would perhaps be uſeful to the 
H# hole, that all Men agreed in performing 
ſuch Actions; and then every one would 
have his Share of the Advantage : But this 
only proves, that Reaſon and calm Re- 

fection may recommend to us, from Se/j 
Intereſt, thoſe Actions, which at firſt Vi 

our moral Senſe determines us to admire, 

without confidering this Iutereſt. Nay, 

our Sex/e ſhall operate even where the Ha- 

vantage to our telves does not hold. We 

can approve the Juſtice of a Sentence a- 

gainſt our ſelves: A condemn'd Traitor 

may approve the Vigilance of a CictRo in 
diſcovering Conſpiracies, tho it had been 
for the Traitor's Advantage, that there ne- 
ver had been in the World any Men of ſuch 

Sagacity. To ſay that he may ſtill approve 

ſuch Conduct as tending to the publick 

Good, is a Jeſt from one whole only Idea 

of Good is Self-Intereſt. Such a Perſon 

has no Deſire of publick Good further than 
it tends to his own Advantage, which it 
does not at all in the preſent Cale. 

VII. IF 
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| | : Sect.1 = 
VII. Ir what is ſaid makes it appear, WWW 


that we have ſome other amiable Idea of 


Actions than that of Advuantageeus to our 


ſelves, we may conclude. That this 
++ Perception of mara Good is not deriv'd 
« from Cuſtom, Education, Example, or 
« Study.” Thele give us no new Ideas; 
They might make us ſee Advantage to our 
225 in Actions whoſe Uſefulneſs 1 
at fir r. or give us Opinions of ſome 
Tens Attions to — Wee 
by ſome nice Deductions of Reaſon, or by 
a raſh Prejudice; when upon the firſt View 
of the Action we ſhould have obſery'd no 
ſuch thing: but they never could have 


made us chend Actions as amiable or 


adiaus, abſtractly from any Conſideration of 
our own Advantage. | 


VIII. Ir remains then, That as the 
* AUTHOR of Nature has determin'd us 
to receive, by our external Senſes, plea- 
ſant or diſagreeable Ideas of Objects, 
according as they are uſeful or hurtful to 
our Bodies; and to receive from uniform 
*« O6zetts the Pleaſures of Beauty and Har- 
* j], to excite us to the Purſuit of 
** Knowledge, and to reward us for it; 


or to be an Argument to us of his Good- 


6 neſs, as the Uniformity it ſelf proves 
bis Exiſtence, whether we had a Senſe 
FTC 7 , of 
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P24 DAiINQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 1. of Beauty in Uniformity or not: fo he 
has given us a Monat SENSE, to di- 

** rect our Actions, and to give us till 
* nobler Pleaſures ; ſo that while we are 
only intending the Good of others, we 
** undeſignedly promote our own greateſt 
* private Good. | 


Wr are not to imagine, that this moral 
Senſe, more than the other Senſes, ſup- 
poles any mnate Ideas, uy Knowledge, 
or 1 Propoſition : We mean by it 
only a Determination of "our Minds to 
recerve amiable or 72 reeable Ideas 0 
Actions, when they ſhall occur to our Ob- 
ſervation, antecedently to any Opinions of 
Advantage or Loſs to redound to our 
fetves from them; even as we are pleas'd 
with a regular Form or an harmonious 
Compoſition, without having any Know- 
ledge of Mathematicks, or ſeeing any Ad. 
vantage in that Form, or Compoſition, dif- 
ferent from the immediate Plealure, 


MoRAL Goop and EVIL, 


e —— 
Concerning the immediate Motive to 
virtuous Actions. 
"HE Metives of human Actions, or 
their immediate Cauſes, would be 
belt underſtood after conſidering , the Paſ- 


ſions and Aﬀettions ; but here we ſhall 
only conſider the Springs of the Actions 
which we call virtuous, as far as it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle the general Foundation of 


the Moral Senſe. ; 1 | | 


1..Evzry Action, which we apprehend 
as either morally good or evil, is always 
ſuppoſed to flow from /ome Affection to- 
ward rational Agents ; and whatever we 


call Virtue or Vice, is either ſome ſuch A | | 


fettion, or lome Action conſequent upon 


it. Or it may perhaps be enough to make ! 


an Action, or Omiſſion, appear vsrzous, if 


it argues the Want of ſuch Affection to- | 


ward rational Agents, as we expect in Cha- | 
racters . 0 0. morally good. All the 


Actions counted religious in any Country, 
are ſuppoſed, by thoſe who count them re- 
ligious, to flow from ſome Affections to- 
ward the DEIT Y; 155 whatever we call 

[ ſuppoſe to flow from 
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126 An INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 2. Affections toward our Fellou- Creatures 
pr in this all ſeem to agree, That exter- 


nal Motions, when accompany'd with no 
«« Aﬀections toward GOD or Man, or 
*« evidencing no Want of the expected AF 
fections toward either, can have no mo- 
*« ral Good or Evil in them.“ Ask the 
_—_ NN Hermit, if 7. tes of 
it ſelf wou'd be morally good. ing it 
ſhew d no Obedience ond che Dr * 
made us no fitter for Devotion, or the Ser- 
vice of Mankind, or the Search after 
Truth, than Lu ; and he will eaſily 
t, that it wou'd be no nora Good, tho 
ill it might be naturally good of advan- 
Tageous to Health: And mere Courage, or 
Contempt of Danger, if we conceive it to 
have no regard to the Defence of the Inno- 
cent, or repairing of Wrongs, wou'd only 
entitle its Poſſeſſor to Bedlam. When 
fuch ſort of Courage is ſometimes admit'd, 
it is upon ſome ſecret Apprehenſion of a 
od Intention in the uſe of it. Prudence, 

ir were only employ'd in promoting i- 
vate Intereſt, is never imagin d to be a Vir. 
rue: and Juſtire, or obſerving a ſtrict Equa- 
lity, if it have no regard to the Good of 
- _— the Preſerva og of Rights, and 
ecuri eace, is a Quality properer for 
its ord nary Ge had, Flaw ad States, 
than for a rational Agent. So that theſe 
four Qualities, commonly call'd Cardinal 
Virtues, obtain that Name, becauſe they 
1 > are 
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are itions univerſally neceſſary to Sect. 2. 
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Difpoſi 
promote public Good, and denote Aﬀer- wo 
trons toward rational Agents; otherwiſe 


there would appear no irtue in them. 


II. Now if it e be tate err, that 
none of theſe Affections which we call vir- 
ruous, do ſpring from Selfelove, or Deſire 
of private Intereſt ; ſince all Virtue, is ei- 
ther oy fuch Afet7ions, or Actions con- 

n them; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, „ That Virtue is not 'd from 
* the Ber or F#1f-love'of the Purſuer, 
N any otives of his den Advan- 


66 tage. C73 iin 


Tx Aſſections which are of aig Im- 
ance in Morals, are Love and Ha- 
NED: All the reſt ſeem bur different Mo- 
difications of theſe two original Aſfectiont. 
Now in diſcourſing of Love toward ratio- 
nal Agents, we need not be caution'd not 
to include that Love between the Sexes, 
which, when no other Affections accom- 
pany it, is only Peſire of Pleaſure, and is 
never counted a Virtue. Love toward ra- 
tional Agents, is flibtvided into Love of 
Complacence or Eſteem, and Love of Be- 
revolence : And Hutu is ſubdivided into 
Hatred of Di/ptrente' or Contempt, and 
Hatred of Malice. Concerning each of 


« ther 


theſe ſeparately” wethalt conſider, © Whes 


1238 A, INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 2. ther they can be influenc'd by Motives 
of delf-lntereſt.” 0 
Lor of Complacence, Eſleem, or Good. 
liking, at firſt view appeats to be diſiu- 
tereſted,..and ſo the Hatred of Diſplicence 
or Diſlibe; and are e excited by 
ſome moral Yualitys, Good or Evil, ap- 
prehended to be in the Objects, which 
Qualitys the very Frame of our Nature 
determines us to /ove ox hate, to approve 
or difapproye, according to the moral Senſe 
above explain d. ne a Man all the 
Rewards in rbe World, or threaten all the 
Puniſhments, to engage him to /ve. with 
Eſteem, and Complacence, a third Perſon 
entirely anknown;..: or if known, appre- 
— — to be cruel, 8 85 
Ful; you may procure ext bſequiouſ- 
neſs, — — Offices. or Diſſimulation of 
Love; but real Love of Eſteem no Price 
can purchaſe. And the ſame is obvious as 
to Hatred of Contempt, which no Motiye 
of Advantage can prevent. On the con- 
trary, repreſent a Character as generqus, 
ind, faithful, humane, tho in the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the World, and we cannot 
avoid loving it with E/teem and Compla- 
cence... A Bribe may poſſibly make us at- 
tempt to ruin ſuch a Man, or ſome ſtrong 
Motive of Advantage may excite us to 
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oppoſe 


® See Sec. 1, 


„ 


n 


the very Name excludes Se/f-Intereff, We 


im aginable, loſes all appearance of  Bene- 


then Benevolence is ſuppos d. there it is 
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oppoſe bis Intereſt ; but it can never make us Sect. 2. 
hate him, while we apprehend him as mo- SV 
rally excellent. Nay, when we conſult 
our awn Hearts, we fhall find, that we can 
ſcarce _ ever perſuade our ſelves to attempt 
any Miſchief a gainſt ſuch Perſons, from any 
mts of e nor execute it, with- 
out the ſtrongeſt Reluctance, and Remorſe, 
until we have blinded our ſelves into a bad 
Opinion of the Perſon in a moral Sen ſe. 


I. As ro the Lapve of Benevolence, 


neyer call that Man benevolent, Who is in 
fact uſeful to others, but at the ſame time 
only intends his 0w?: Intereſi, without any 
deſite of, or delight in, the Good of others. 
If there be any Benevolence at all. it muſt 
be A iutereſted; for the moſt uſeful Action 


volence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it only 
flowed from Se Love, ot Intereſt. Thus, 
never. were any human Actions more ad- 
vantageous, than the Inventions. of Fire, 
and Iron; but if theſe were caſual, or if 
the Inventor only intended his ow Inte- 
reſt in them, there is nothing which can 
be call d Benevolent in them. Wherever 


imagin d 4:/intereſted, and 1 for the 
Good of others. | 


But it muſt be here obſerv'd, That as al 
Men have Self-Love, as well as Bente vo- 
le uc E. 


Ai INQUIRY doiterning 


Sect. 2. lence, theſe two, Principles may jointly 
WYV excite a Man to the fame Action; and then 


they are to be conſider' d as t/ Forces im. 
pelling the ſame Body. to Motion; fomie- 
times they conſpire, ſometimes ate indit. 
ferent to each other, alid ſometimes are in 
ſome degree IE Thus, if a Man 
AGED » A ASSESS FEES 3 011 J.- 

1455 ſuch ſtrong Benevolence, as would 
35 \ Jig! he 4 dew 13-346 — 2 

ave produc'd an Action without any Views 


of Self-Intereſt ; that fach a Man has alſo 
in View private Advantage, along with 
public Good, as the Effect of his Action, 
does no way diminiſh the Benevolence of 
the Action. When he would not have pro- 
duc d ſo much pubjick Good, had it not 
been for Proſpect of Self-Intereſt, then the 


Effect of Se}F-Love is to be deducted, and 


his Benevolence is proportion d to the re- 
mainder of Good, which pure Benevolence 
would have produc'd, When a Man's Bent. 
volence is hurtful to himſelf, then N 55 
Love is oppoſite, to Benevolence, and the 
Benevolence is proportion d to the Sum of 
the Good, produc'd, and the Reſiſtance of 

elf-Love ſurmounted by it. In moſt Caſes 
it is impoſſible for Men to know how far 
their Fellows are influenc'd by the one or 
other of theſe Principles; but yet the ge- 
neral Truth is ſufficiently certain, That this 
is the Way in which the Benevolence of 
Actions is to be computed. 


* 


IF 
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I e's Sect. 2- 
Ir any enquire, ** Whence ariſes this Vs 

Love of Eſteem, or Benevolence, tg 

good Men, or to Mankind in N 

« if nat from ſome nice Views of Se/f- 

+ Intereſt? Or, how we can be mov'd to 

« deſire the Happinels of 9zhers, without 

any View to qur o# ?” It may be an- 

werd That the /ame Cau/e which de- 

*« termines us to purſue Happineſs for our 

« felyes, determines us bath ro Eſeem and 

* Benevolence on their proper Occaſions z | 

« eycn the very Frame of aur Nature, or 

a generous Iuſtiuct, which ſhall be after- 

** wards explain d. 


IV. Herz, we may obſerye, That as 
Love of Eſteem and Complacence is al: 
ways join d with Benevolence, where there 
is no ſtrong Oppoſition of Iutereſt; fo Be- 
uevolence ſeems to preſuppoſe ſame ſmall 
degree of Eſteem, not indeed of at7ual 

d Qualitys; for there may be ſtrong 
Beuevolence, where there is the Hatred of 
Contempt for actual Vices ; as a Parent ma 
have great Benevolence to a moſt abandon'd 
Child. whoſe Manners he hates with the 
greateſt Diſplicence: but Benevolence fu 
poles a Being capable of Lirtue. We 
Judge of other rational Agents by our ſelxes. 
The human Nature is a lovely Form; we 
are all conſcious of ſome morally good Qua- 
If lity Sand inclinations in our ſelves, how par- 
tial and imperfect N they may be; ve 
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122 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sea. Fpreſume the ſame of every thing in human 
WYV Form, nay almoſt' of every living Crea- 

ture: ſo that by this ſuppos d remote Ca- 
pacity of Virtue, there may be ſome ſmall 
degree of Eſteem along with our Bene vo- 
lence, even when they incur our greateſt 
Diſpleaſure by their Conduct. Human Na- 
ture ſeems ſcarce capable oſ malicious di ſe 
intereſted Hatred, or a ſedate Delight in 
the Miſery of others, When we imagine 
them no way pernicious to us, or oppo- 
fite to our Intereſts: And for that Hatred 
which makes us oppoſe rhoſe whoſe Inte- 
reſts are o te to ours, it is only the 
Effect of Se/f-Love, and not of diſſute- 
reſted Malice. A ſudden Paſſion may give 
us wrong Repreſentations of our Felſow- 
Creatures, and for a little time repreſent 
them as ab/olutely Evil; and during this 
Imagination perhaps we may give ſome Evi- 
dences of diſintereſted Malice but as ſoon 
as we reflect upon human Nature, and 
form juſt Conceprions, this unnatural Pal- 
ſion is allay d. and only S$e/f-Love remains, 
which may make us, from S$e/f-Intereſt, 
oppoſe our Adverſaries. EIN 09 


_._ EveRy one at preſent rejoices in the De- 
ſtruction of our Pirates; and yet let us ſup- 
poſe a Band of ſuch Villains caſt in upon 
ſome deſolate Iſland, and that we were al- 
ſur'd ſome Fate would confine them there 
perpetually, ſo that they ſhould diſturb Man- 
kind no more: now let us calmly reflect _ 

e . 4 11 t e 
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may be involv'd in Mi Sorrow, and 
Pain; that they may return to a State of 
Love, Humanity, Kindneſs, and become 
Friends, Citizens, Husbands, Parents, 
with all the ſweet Sentiments which ac- 
company theſe Relations : then ler us ask 


our ſelves, when Se/f-Love no longer 


makes us deſire, their Deſtruction, and 
when we ceaſe to look upon them, under 


the Ideas ſuggeſted by freſh Reſentment of 


Injuries done to us or our Friends, as ut» 
terly incapable of any good moral Hue 
whether we would rather wiſh them the 
Fare of Capmus's Army, by plunging 
their Swords in each others Breaſt, or a 
worſe Fate by the moſt exquiſite Tortures; 
or rather that they ſhould recover the ordi- 
nary Affections of Men, become And, Com- 


paſſionate, and Friendly, contrive Laws, 


Conſtitutions, Governments, Propertys, 
and form an honeſt happy Society, with 
Marriages, and . | 


Relations Dear, and all the Charities 


Of Father, Son, and Brother — —— * 


I fancy the latter would be the Wiſh of every 
Mortal, notwithſtanding our preſent juſt Ab- 
horrence from & lf Dareret, or publick 
Love, and Deſire of promoting the Intereſt 
of our Friends who are expos d to their Fury, 


* * = ” wes. 
* : 45 


* K 
by Mil, Par, Loſt, B. 4. v. 756. 


8 Now - 
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theſe Perſons are capable of Knowledge and SeR. 2. 

Counſel, may be bafe. and joytul, or 
ery, 
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134 An INQUIRY concerning 
Set. 2. Now this plainly evidences, that we ſcarce 
erer have any /edate Malice againſt any 

Perſon, or delight in his Miſery : our Ha. 
treu is only from Oppoſition of Intereſt; 
or if we can entertain ſedate Malzce, it 
mut be toward a Character apprehended 
neceſſarily and unalterably Evil in a morul 
[Senſe ; ſuch as a ſudden Paſſion ſometimes 
repreſents our Enemies to us: and perhap 
no /iich Being occurs to us among t 
Works of a good PETIT v. 


V. Now having offer d what may per- 
haps prove, That our Love either of Eſteem, 
or Binetllince, is not founded on * 
Love, or views of Intereſt; let us fee 
if ſome other Affectious, in which Vir- 
fue may beiplac'd, do ariſe from Self 
Love; ſuch as Fear, or Reverence, 
ariſing from an Apprehenſion of Goodneſs, 
Power, and Juſtice. For no body appre- 
hends any Virtue in baſe Dread and Fer- 
wvitude toward a powerful Evil Being: 
This is indeed the meaneſt- Selfiſhneſs. Now 
the ſame Arguments, which prove Love of 

Eſleem to be difmtereſted, will prove this 
Honourable Reverence to be ſo too; for it 
plainly ariſes from an apprehenſion of ami- 
able Qualitys in the Perſon, and Love to- 
Ward him, Which raiſes an Abhorrence of 
offending him. Could we reyerence a. 
Being becaule it were our Intereſt to do 
ſo, a third Perſon might bribe us into Re- 
Yercnce toward a Being neither Good, nor 
e e Power: 
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Powerful, which every one ſees to be a Sed. 2. 
Jeſt. And this we might ſhew to be com- 
mon to all other Paſſions, which have ratio- 
nal Agents for their Objects. ä 


VI. TaERE is one Objection againſt 4% 
intereſted Love, which occurs from conſi- 
dering. That nothing ſo effectually pro- 
cures our Love toward rational Agents, 
as their Bereficence, whence we are 
led to imagine, that our Love of Per- 
«* ſons, as well as irrational Objects, flows 
. intirely from Se/f-{ntere/t.” But let us 
5 here examine our ſelves more narrowly : 
2 Do we only love the Beneficent, becauſe 
* it is our Intereſi to love them? or do we 
"4 chuſe to love them becauſe our Love is the 
7 means of procuring their Bounty? If it be 
ſo, then we cou 


. eee 


1 Id indifterently love any 
G Character, even to obtain the Bounty of 
5 a third Perſon ; or we could be brib'd by a : 
1 third Perſon to loye the greateſt Villain 
4 heartily, as we may be brib'd to external 


w Offices: Now this is plainly impoſſible. 
of And further, is not our Love always the 
US Conſequent of Bounty, and not the Means 
it of — it ? External Shew, Obſequi- 


11 _ ouſneſs, and Diſſimulation may precede an 

o- Opinion of ,Bemeficence ; but real Love al- 

of ways preſuppoſes it. and ſhall neceſſarily | 
4 ariſe, even when we expect no more, from 
do Conſideration of paſt Benefits. Or can any | 
e. one ſay he only loves the Beneſſcent, as he | 
10r K 4 does | 
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Sect. 2. does a Field or Garden, becauſe of its 
WYV Advantage ? His Love then muſt ceaſe to- 

ward one who has ruin'd himſelf in kind 
Offices to him, when he can do him no 
more ; as we ceale to loye an inanimate 
Object which ceaſes to be uſeful, unleſs a 
Poetical Proſopopera animate it, and raiſe an 
imaginary Gratitude, which is indeed pretty 
common. And then again, our Love wou'd 
be the ſame towards the worlt Characters 
that tis towards the beſt, if they were 
equally bountiful to us, which is allo 
falſe. Beneficence then muſt raiſe our Love 
as it is an amiable moral Ouality; and 
hence it is that we love even thoſe who arc 
beneficent to others. 
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Ir may be further alledg'd, ** That 

„ Bounty toward our ſelves is much more 

„ powerful to excite Love, than equal 

*« Bounty toward others.” This is true 

for a Reaſon to be offer'd below * : but it 

does not prove, that in this Caſe our Love 

of Perſons is from Views of Intereſt ; ſince 

this Love is not prior to the Bounty, as 

the means to procure it, but ſubſequent 

n it, even when we expect no more. 

In the Benefits which we receive our ſelves, 

we are more fully ſenſible of their Value, 
and of the Circumſtances of the Action 
which are Evidences of a generous Temper 
in the Donoy; and, by the good Opi- 


'* See Seck. 5, Art. Il. 
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nion we have of our ſelves, look upon the Sect. 3. 
Kindneſs better employ'd, than when it is] 


beſtow'd on others, of whom perhaps we 
have leſs favourable Sentiments. It is how- 
ever ſufficient to remove the Objection, 
that Bounty from a Donor apprehended as 
morally Evil, or extorted by Force, or 
conferr'd with ſome View of Je/f-[ntereſt, 
will not procure real Love; nay, it may 


raiſe Indignation, if we ſuſpect Diſſimula- 


tion of Love, or a Deſign to allure us 


into any thing Diſhonourable : whereas 


wiſely employ'd Bounty is always approv'd, 
and gains loye to the Author from all who 


hear of it. 


IF then no Love toward Perſons be in- 
fluenc'd by Self-Love, or Views of In- 
tereſt, and all Virtue flows from Love to- 
ward Perſons, or ſome other Affection 
equally diſiutereſted; it remains, That 
there mult be ſome other Motive than 
gel Love, or Intereſt, which excites 
* us to the Actions we call FVirtu- 
„ Os.” ROS. | 0 


VII. There may perhaps ſtill remain 
another Suſpicion of SJe/f-[nterc/t in our 
Proſecution of Virtue, taken from this, 


+ That the whole Race of Mankind ſeems 
_ ** perſuaded of the Exiſtence of an Al. 


* mighty Being, who will certainly ſe- 


cure Happinels. either mow, or here- 


0 after, 
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Sect. 3. after, to thole who are Y;zrtuowus, ac- 
WY VY © cording to their {everal Notions of Vir. 
fue in various Places: and upon this Per- 
4 juaſion, Virtue may in all Caſes be pur- 
ſu d from — iews * — —— np Here 
again we might a to all Mankind, Whe- 
alto there bibs — but what flows 
from a View of Reward from the Deir v. 

Nay do we not {ce a great deal of it amo 
thoſe who entertain few Thoughts of De- 
votion at all? Not to ſay that this Bene- 
volence does ſcarce deſerve the Name, when 
we deſire not, nor delight in the Good of 
others, any farther than it ſerves our own 
Ends. But if we have no other Idea of 
Good, but Advantage to our ſelves, every 
rational Being muſt only act for its own 
Advantage ; and however we may call a 
beneficent Being, a good Being, becaule it 
acts for our Advantage, yet upon hir 
Scheme we can have no reaſon to imagine 
that there is any beneficent Being in Na- 
ture, or a Being who acts for the Good of 
others. . Particularly, if there is no Senſe 
| of Excellence in publick Love, and pro- 
10 moting the Happineſs of others, whence 
4 Mould this Perſuaſion ariſe, That the 
Deity will make the Virtuous happy?“ 
Can we prove that it is for the Advantage 
of the DIT to do ſo? This I fancy will 
be look d upon as very ablurd, unleſs we 
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pures ? Perhaps the Miſery of Creatures 
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ſuppote ſome beneficent Diſpoſi 


confult the pubhick Good of his Creatures, 
and reward ſuch as c e with this 
ini Intent ion: and if there be ſuch Di- 

ſttions in the DER IT, where is the impoſ- 
Fbility-of ſome {mall degree of this publick 
Love in Creatures? And why muſt they 
be ſappos'd incapable of acting 
Self-Dove ? In ſhort, without acknowl 
ing {ome orher Princi 
n 


Agents than Se Love, I fee no Foun- 
dation to expect Beneficence, or Rewards 
from God, or Man, further than it is the 
Tntereſt-of the Bene fuctor; and all Expec- 


tation of Benefits from a Being whoſe In- 


'tereſts are in dent on us, muſt be per- 
feetly ridiculous. What ſhould engage the 
'Deiry to reward Firtue? Virtue is com- 
monly ſuppos'd, upon this Scheme, to 
be only @ conſulting our own Happmeſs 
in the-moſt artful way, conſiſtently with 
the Good of the l hole; and in Vice the 
fame thing nr. u'd. in a man- 
ner which will not ſo probably ſucceed. 
and which is contrary to the G of the 
Whole. But how is the Dg1Ty concern'd 
in this Mhole, if every Agent always acts 
from Se! Love ? And what Ground have 
we from the Idea of a God it ſelf to believe 


the Derry is good in the Chriſtian Senſe, 


that is. ſfudzons 


of the Good of hit Crea- 


may 
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itions eſſen- Se. 2. 
tial to the DE IT which determine him to 


but ſrom 


ciple of Action in ratio- | 
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Sect 2. may be as capable of giving him Pleaſure, 
ass their Happineſs; And who can find 

fault, or blame ſuch a Heing to ſtudy their 
Miſery ; for what elle ſhould we expect? 
A Manichean Evil God is a Notion which 
Men would as readily run into as that of 
a Good one, if there is no Excellence in 
diſintereſied Love, and no Being acts but 
for its own Advantage; unleſs we prov'd 
that the happineſs of Creatures was ad- 
vantageous to the DEI r v. 


VIII. Tas laſt, and only remaining 
Objection againſt what has been ſaid, is this, 
That perhaps Virtue is purſu'd becauſe 
of the concomitant Pleaſure,” To 
which we may anſwer, firſt, by obſerving, 
that this plainly ſuppoſes a Sen/e of Virtue 

antecedent to Ideas of Advantage, upon 
which this Advantage is founded; and that 
from the very Frame of our Nature we 
are determin'd to perceive Pleaſure in the 
practice of Virtue, and to approve it when 
practis'd by our ſelves, or others. But fur- 
ther, may we not juſtly queſtion, whe- 
ther all Virtus is pleaſant 2 Or, whether we 
are not determin'd to ſome amiable Actions 
in which we find no Pleaſure ? Tis true, all 
the Paſſions, and Affections juſtify them- 
ſelves; or, we approve our being in ſuch 
a manner affected on ſuch an Occaſion, and 
condemn a Perſon who is otherwiſe affect- 
ed. So the Sorrouful, the Angry, tho 


fear ; 
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the miſerable Object, to avoid 
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Jealous, the Compaſſionate, think it reaſo- Sect. 2. 


nable they ſhould be ſo upon the ſeveral 
Occaſions which move thele Paſſions ; bur 
we ſhould not therefore ſay that Sorrow, 
Anger, TFealouſy and Pity are pleaſant, 
and that we chuſe to be in theſe Paſſions be- 
cauſe - of the - concomitant Pleaſure. The 
matter is plainly this: The Frame of 
our Nature, on ſuch Occaſions as move 
theſe Paſſions, determines us to be thus 
affected, and to approve our being ſo: 
Nay, we diflike any Perſon who is not 
thus affected upon ſuch occaſions, notwith- 
ſtanding the uneaſineſs of theſe Paſſions: 
And then this uneaſineſs determines us to 
endeavour aii Alteration in the ſtate of the 
Object; but not otherwiſe to remove the 
painful Affection, while the occaſion is un- 
alter'd; which ſhews that theſe Paſſions 
are not from Je/f- Love. The Actions 
which theſe Paſſions move us to, do tend 
generally in Fact to remove the uneaſy 
Paſſion by altering the ſtate of the Object: 


but the removal of our Pain is not directly 
intended; for then we thould run away, 


ſhut our Eyes, divert our Thoughts from 

wilcrabl $221 the Pain of 
Compaſſion, which we ſeldom do: nay, 
we croud about ſuch Objects, and volun- 
tarily run into Pain, unleſs Reaſon, and 


Reſſection upon our inability to relieve the 


Miſerable, countermand our Inclination, or 


ſome ſelfiſh Affection, as fear of Danger, 


over ballances it. 
Now 


— m — 
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Now there are ſeveral marally amiable 
Actions, which flow from theſe Paſſions 
which are ſo uneaſy ; ſuch as Attempts of 
relieving the Diſtreſs d, of defending the 
Injur'd, of repairing of W done by 
our ſelves. Theſe Actions are often accom- 
pany'd with no Pleaſure in the mean time, 
nor have they any ſubſequent Pleaſure, ex- 
cept as they are facceſsful ; unleſs it be 
that which may ariſe from calm Reflection, 
when the Paſſion is over, our having 
been in a Diſpoſition, which to our mara. 
Senſe; appears /ouely and good: but this 
Pleaſure is never intended in the Heat of 
Action, nor is it any Motive exciting 
to it. 


BstDEs, In the pleaſant Paſſions, we 
do not /ove, becauſe it is pleaſant to love; 
we do not chuſe this State, becauſe it is 
an advantegeous, or pleaſant State: This 
Paſſion neceſſarily ariſes from ſeeing its pro- 

per Object, a morally good Character. 

And if we could love, whenever we ice 
it would be our Iutereſi to love, Lowe 
could be brib'd by a third Perſon; and we 
could never love Perſons in Diſtreſs, for 
then our Love gives us Pain. The ſame 

| Obſervation may be extended to all the 
other Affectious from which Virtue is ſup- 
pos d to flow: And from the whole we 
may conclude, * That the virtuout Agent 
esl is 
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is never apptenended by us as acting on- Sed. 2. 

« Iy from Views of his oww/ Intereſt, bur 

T « Mt printipuily infliienc'd by ſome other 
otive.” 


IX. HAvixe temoy'd theſe fally ſup- 
wer 1 of thoſe Actions which are 
Virtuous, let us next eſtabliſi the 
Fra one, viz. forme Determination of our 
Nature to ſtudy the Good of theys ; or ſome 
Inſtinct, antecedent fo all Reafon from 
Intereſt, whith influences us th the Love 
port, even as the moral Sen/e, * above 
d, determines us to wpp#ove the 
ions which flow from ths Love in out 
he or others. This 4/avrerefted Af 
feer ion may appear ſtrange to Men im- 
preſsd with Notions of Love as the 
fol Motive of Action, from the Pulpit, 
he Schools, the Syſtems, and Converta- 
tions regulared by them : but let us conſider 
it in its ſtrongeſt, and ſimpleſt Kinds ; and 
when we fee the Poſſibility of it in theſe 
Inſtatices, we may eaſily dilcoyer its uni- 
verſal Extent.” 


AN honeſt ibrmcr will rell you, that 
he ſtudies the Preſervation and pine 
of his Children, and loves them without 
any deſign of Good to himſelf: Bur fay forme 
of bar Phls/aphbrs, & The Happmeſs of 


* See eck. 1. | h 
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Sect. 2. their Children gives Parents Pleaſure, and 
* © their Miſery Pain; and therefore to ob- 
tain the * and avoid the /atter, 
they ſtudy from Se Love the Good of 

their Children.” Suppoſe ſeveral Mer- 

chants Join'd in "i . of their whole 
Effects; one of them buſtles abroad in ma- 
naging the Stock of the Company; his 
Proſperity occaſions Gain to all, and his 
Loſſes give them Pain from their Share in 
the Loſs: is this then the ſame Kind of 
Affection with that of Parents to their 
Children? Is there the /ame tender, per- 
ſonal Regard ? I fancy no Parent will ſay 
ſo. In this Caſe of Merchants there is a 
plain Conjunction of Intereſt ; but whence 
the Conjunction of Intereſt between the 
Parent and Child? Do the Child's Sen ſa- 
tions give Pleaſure or Pain to the Parent ? 
Is the Parent hungry. thirſty, fick, when 
the Child is ſo? No, but hzs Love to 
the Child makes him affected with his 
+ Pleaſures or Pains.” This Love then is 
antecedent to the Conjunction of Intereſt, 
and the Cauſe of it, not the Effect: this 
Love then muſt be diſintereſted. No, 
ſays another Sopot Children are Parts 
of our ſelves, and in loving them we but 


love our ſelves in them.“ A very good 
Anſwer! Let us carry it as far as it will 
| go. How are they Parts of our ſelves? 
Not as a Leg or an Arm: We are not con- 
ſcious of their Senſations. But their 
ol Bodies 


— 
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Bodys were form'd from Parts of ours.” Sect. 2- 
So Wa Fly, or a Maggot which may breed SWV 


in any diſcharg d Blood or Humour: Very 
dear Inſects ſurely] There muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe then which makes Children Parts 


of our {elves ; and what is this but that 


Aﬀettion which N Ar ug determines us to 
have toward them? This Love makes them 
Parts of our ſelves, and therefore does not 
flow from their being ſo before. This is 
indeed a good Metaphor ; and whereyer 


we find a determination among ſeveral ra- 


tional Agents to mutual Love, let each Iu- 
dividual be look d upon as a Part of a 


great Whole or Syſtem, and concern himſelf 
in the publick Good of it. But a later Au- 


thor * obſerves, That natural Affection 
in Parents is weak, till the Children be- 
gin to give Evidences of Knowledge and 
Affection. Mothers ſay they feel ir 
ſtrong from the very firſt: and yet I could 
wiſh, for the Deſtruction of his Hypotheſis, 
thatwhar he alledges were true; as I fancy 
it is. The obſerving of "Underſtanding and 
Affoctions in Children, which make them 
appear to be moral Agents, can increaſe 


Love toward them without proſpect of In- 


tereſt; for J hope this Increaſe of Love is 
not from proſpect of Advantage from the 
Knowledge or Affections of Children, for 


whom Parents are ſtill toiling, and. never 


— 
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* See the Fable of the Bees, Page 68. 34 Ed. 
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intend 
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Sect. 2. intend to be refunded their Expences, or 
GYV recompens'd for their Labour, but in Caſes 

of extreme Neceſſity. If then the obſer- 
ving a moral Capacity can be the occaſion of 
increaſing Love without Se/f-1ntereſt, even 
from the Frame of our Nature; pray, may 
not this be a Foundation of weaker de- 
grees of Love where there is no preceding 


tie of Parentage, and extend it to a// Man- 
kind ? 


X. AnD that this is fo in fact, will appear 
by conſidering ſome more diſtant Artach- 
ments. If we obſerye any Neighbours, 
from whom perhaps we haye recciv'd no 
good Offices, form'd into Friendſbips. 
Familys, Partnerſhips, and with Honeſty 
and Kindneſs aſſiſting each other; pray ask 
any Mortal if he would not be better 
pleas'd with their Proſperity, when their 
Intereſts are no way inconſiſtent with his 
own, than with their Mz/ery, and Ruin; 
and you {hall find a Bond of Benevolence 
further extended than a Family and Chit 
dren, altho the Ties are not ſo ſtrong. 
Again, ſuppoſe a Perſon, for Trade, had 
left his native County, and with all his 
Kindred had ſettled his Fortunes abroad, with- 
out any View of returning; and only ima- 
gine he had receiv'd no Injurys from his 
Country: ask ſuch a Man, would it give 
him no Pleaſure to hear of the Proſperity 
of his Country or could he, now * 
| 18 
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his Intereſts are ſeparated from that of his Se, 2. 
; Nation, as gladly hear that it was laid waſte WW 
by Tyranny, or a foreign Power? I fancy 
his Anſwer would fhew us 4 Benevolence 
extended beyond Neighbourhoods or Ac- 
quaintances. Let a Man of a composyd 
emper, out of the hurry of his private 
Affairs, read of the Conſtitution of a foreign 
. Country, even in the moſt diſtant parts of 

the Earth, and obſerve Art, and Be Eu, 
and Study of publick Good in the Laws 
of this Aſſociation; and he fhall find his 


T 

* Mind mod in their favour; he ſhall be 
„ KK contriving Reftifications and Amendments 
0 in their Conſtitution, and regret any un- 
r, lacky of it Which may rnicious 


y to their Intereſt ; he ſhall bewa?t any Dil- 
K aſter which befalls them, and accompany 
er all their Fortunes with the Affections of a 


ir Friend. Now this argues à Benevolence in 
is ſome degree extended to all Mankind, 
” where there is no inter fering Intereſt, which 
ce from Se, Love may obſtruct it. And had 
2 we any Notions of rational Agents, capa- 


g. ble of moral Affections, in the moſt diſi ant 
ad Planets, our god ies would ſtill attend 
is them, and we ſhould eight in their Hap- 


h- pineſs. 

la- 

is | Xl. Hers we may tranſiently remark 

ve the Foundation of what we call national 

ty Love, or Lover of one's native Country. 
bat Whatever place we have liv'd in for any 


L. 2 con- 
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Sect. 2. conſiderable time, there we have moſt diſ- 
tinctly remark'd the various Aﬀettions: of 


human Nature; we have known many 
lovely Characters; we remember the A 


fociations, Friendſhips, Familys, natural 


Afﬀettions, and other humane Sentiments : 
our moral Senſe determines us to approve 
theſe lovely Diſpoſitions where we have 
moſt diſtinctly obſery'd them; and our 
Benevolence concerns us in the Intereſts of 


the Perſons poſlels'd of them. When we 


come to obſerve the like as diſtinctly in 


another Country, we begin to acquire a 


national Love toward it allo ; nor has our 
own Country any other preference in our 


Idea, unleſs. it be by an Afociation of the 


pleaſant Ideas of our Youth, - with the 
Buildings, Fields, and Woods where we 
receiv'd them. This may let us ſee, how 
Tyranny, and Faction, a Neglect of Juſtice, 
a Corruption of Manners, and any thing 
which occaſions the Miſery of the Sub- 
jets, deſtroys this national Love, and the 
dear Idea of a CouN TR. 


W x ought here to obſerve, That the on- 
ly Reaſon, of that apparent want of na- 
rural Affection among collateral Relations, 
is, that theſe natural Inclinations, in ma- 


ny Caſes, are oyerpower'd by Se Love, 


where there happens any Oppoſition of In- 


tereſts ; but where this docs not happen, we 
ſhall find all Mankind under its b 
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but with different degrees of Strength, ac- Sect. 2. 
cording to the nearer or more remote Re 
lations they ſtand . in to each other; and 
according as the natural Affection of Bene- 
volence may be join d with and ſtrengthen'd 
by Eſieem, Gratitude, Compaſſion, or o- 
ther kind Aﬀettions ; or on the con 
weaken'd by Diſplicence, Anger, or Envy, 


* 
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8. * C T. . 


T he Senſe of Virtue, and the various 
Opinions about it, reducible to one 
general Foundation. T he Man- 
ner of computing the Morality of 
Actions. 


I. TF we examine all the Actions which 

are counted amiable any where, and 
enquire into the Grounds upon which they 
are approvid, we ſhall find, that in the 
Opinion of the Perſon who approves them, 
they always 2 as BENEVOLENT, or 
flowing from the Love of others, and Study 
of their Happineſs, whether the Approver 
be one of the Perſons beloy'd, or profited, 
or not; ſo that all thoſe kind Agectious 
which incline us to make others happy, 
and all Actions ſuppos d to flow from uch 
AﬀeCtions, appear morally Good, if while 
they are hene volent toward ſome Perſons, 
they be not pernicious to others: Nor 
ſhall we find any thing amiable in any 
Action whatſoever, where there is no Be- 


nevolence imagin'd ; nor in any Diſpoſition, 


or Capacity, which is not ſuppos'd appli- 
cable to, and defign'd for Fa. ch Pur- 
poles. Nay, as it was before oblerv'd *, 


— 9 


F See Sit, 2. Art, III. Par. 1. Art, VI. Pan 1. Th 
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The Actions which in fact are exceedingly Sect. 3. 
uſeful, ſhall appear void of moral Beauty, www 
if we know that they proceeded from no 

kind Intentions toward others; and yet an 
unſucceſsful Attempt md Kindneſs, or of 
promoti ublick Good, ſhall appear as 
TI. 855 moſt ſucceſsful, if How 

from as ſtrong Bentvolence. 


II. HEN CE it is, that thoſe Affections 
which would lead us to do good to our 
Benefactor. ſhall appear amzab/e, and the 
contrary Affections od4ious, even when our 
Actions cannot poſlibly be of any advan- 
rage or hurt to bim. Thus a ſincere Love 
and Gratitude toward our Benefactor, a 
chearful Readineſs to do whatever he ſhall 
require, how burdenſom ſoever, a hearty 
Inclination to comply with his Intentions, 
and Contentment with the State he has 
plac'd us in, are the ſtrongeſt Evidences of 
3 we can ſhew to ſuch a 0 ; 
and therefore they muſt appear exceeding! 
amiable : and ander theſe iW included all 5 
rational Devotion, or Religion, toward a 
Derry apprehended as Good, which we 
can poſſibly perform. 


W may here tranſiently obſerve one 
Circumſtance in the Frame of our Nature, 
which is wonderfully adapted to promote 
Benevolence, viz. that as a Benefit confer'd, 
neceſſarily raiſes Gratirude in the Bene f- 
| | L + ciar'y, 
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ciary, ſo the Expreſſions of this Gratitude, 
even from the meaneſt of Mankind, are 
wonderfully delightful to the Benefactor. 
Never were there any Mortals ſo poor, 
lo. inconſiderable, whoſe grateful Praiſe 
would not be ſome way delightful ; and 
by whom we would not rather chuſe to be 


lov'd, than hated, if their Love no way 


| * Par. Loſt, B. 4» . 55. 2 


evidenc'd us to be Partners in their Vices, 
or concern'd in their Meanneſs. And thus 
the moſt abject Beneficiary is capable, and 
inclin'd to make no ſmall addition to our 
Happineſs by his Love, and Gratitude, 
when he is utterly incapable of any other 
Return, and when we expect none from 
him: Thus, | n 


— — A grateful Mind 
By 2 owes not, and ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſtharged—— 9 


As to external Performances of Reli- 
gion, they are no doubt very various in 
different Nations, and Ages; and Educa- 
tion may give Men Opinions, that certain 
Actions are pleaſing, and others diſpleaſing 
to the Deity: but then wherever any 
external Rite of Worſhip is approv'd, there 
alſo it is look'd upon to proceed from Love 
toward the DEIT v, or ſome other Aﬀec- 


L — 15 — — 
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tion neceſſarily join d with Love, as Re- Sect. 3. 
verence, Repentance, or Sorrow to have. 
offended. So that the general Principle of 
Love, is the Foundation of all the appa- 

rent moral Excellence, even in the moſt 
fantaſtick Rites of Worſhip which were 

ever approv'd. For as to Rites deſign'd on- 

ly to appeaſe a furious Being, no Mortal, 

I fancy, apprehends there is any Virtue, or 
Excellence in them; but that they are 
choſen only as the diſhonourable Means of 
avoiding a greater Evil. Now as there are 
various ſpeculative Opinions about what is 
— . to the DEI Iv. it neceſſa- 

rily follows, That, accordingly, Prac- 

*« tices, and Approbation, mult be various ; 

© tho all the moral Goodneſs of Actions is 

++ ſtill preſum'd to flow from Love.” ' © 


III. Acain, That we may ſee how Love. 
or Benevolence, is the Foundation of all 
apprehended Excellence in ſocial Virtues, 
ler us only obſerve, That amidſt the diver- 
ſity of Sentiments on this Head among va- 
rious Sects, this is ſtill allow'd to be the 
way of deciding the Controverſy about any 
diſputed Practice, to enquire whether this 
Conduct, or the contrary, will molt effec- 
tually promote the publick Good. The 
Morality is immediately adjuſted, when the 
natural Tendency, or Influence of the 
Action pen the univerſal natural Good of 
Mankind is agreed upon. That Ty 
V uces 


* 
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Sect. z. duces more Good than Evil in the M hole, 
Viss acknowledg'd Good; and what does not, 


is counted Evil. In this Caſe, we no other 
way regard the good of the Actor, or that 
of thoſe who are thus enquiring, than as 
they make a Part of the great Syſtem. 


IN our late Debates about Paſſive Obe- 
dience, and the Right of Re/iffance in De- 
fence of Privileges, the Point diſputed 
among Men of Senſe was, whether uni- 
ver ſal Submiſſion would probably be at- 
tended with greater natural Evile, than 
temporary In ſurrections, when Privileges 
are invaded; and not, whether what tend- 
ed in the Whole to the publick natural 
Good, was allo morally Good. And if a 
divine Command was alledg'd in favour of 
the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, this 
would, no doubt, by its eternal Sanctions 
caſt the ballance of natural Good to its own 
fide, and determine our Election from In- 
tereſt ; and yet our Senſe of the moral 
Good in Paſjrve Obedience, would ſtill be 
founded upon ſome Species of Benevo- 
lence, ſuch as Gratitude toward the DErT v. 
and Submiſſion to his Will to whom we 
are ſo much oblig d. But I fancy thoſe, 
who believe the DE ITV to be Good, would 
not raſhly alledge ſuch a Command, un- 
leſs they alſo aſſerted. that the thing com- 
manded did tend more to the autver ſal 
Cood than the coutrary, either by prevent- 


g 
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ing the external Exils of Civil Mar, or Sedt. 3. 


by enuring Men to Patience, or ſome 9- WWW 

er Quality which they a 8 
ceſſary to their everlaſting Happineſs. And 

were it not ſo, Paſſive Obedience might be 
recommended as an inglorious Method of 
eſcaping a greater Miſchief, but could ne- 
yer have any thing morally amiable in it. 


Bur let us quit the Diſputes of the Learn- 
ed. on whom, it may be alledg d. Cuſſom and 
Education have a powerful Influence; and 
conſider upon what Grounds, in common 
Life, Actions are or condemn'd, 
vindicated or excus'd. We are univerſally 
aſham'd to fay an Action is Juſt, becauſe 
it tended to my Advantage, or to the 
Advantage of the Aftor And we as ſel- 
dom condemn a benefcent kind Aclion. 
becauſe it was not adventageons to us, or 
to the Actor. Blame, and Cen ſure, are 
founded on a Tendency to pubiick Emil, 

or a Principle of private Malice in the 
Agent, or Neglect at leaſt of the Good of 
others; on Inhumanity of Temper, or at 
leaſt ſuch ſtrong Selfifhne/5 as makes the 
Agent careleſs of the Sufferings of others: 
and thus we blame and cen ſure when the 
Action no way affects our ſelves. All the 
moving and perſuaſive Vindications of Ac- 
tions, which may, from ſome partial evil 
Tendency, appear evil, are taken from 
this, that they were neceſſary to ſome 
greater Good which fn, = 
8 | Ie uit ; 
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Sea. 3. Evil: Severity toward a few, is Com- 
WYV © paſſion toward multirudes ; tranſitory 


*« Puniſhments are neceſſary for avoiding 
% more durable Evils ; did not /ome ſuffer 
*+ on ſuch Occaſions, there would be 20 
living for honeſt Men ;” and ſuch like. 
And eyen when an Action cannot be en- 
tirely juſtify'd, yet how greatly is the Guilt 
extenuated, if we can alledge; ** That it 
<< was only the Effect of Inadvertence 
0 without Malice, or of partial good Na- 
* ture, F qr £ Compaſſion, natural 
„ Afettion, or e of a Party.” All 
theſe Conſiderations ſhew what is the az 
verſal Foundation of our Senſe of moral 
Good, or Evil, viz. Benevolence toward 
others on one hand, and Malice, or even 
Indbleuce, and Unconcernedneſs about the 
apparent publick Evil on the other. And 
let it be here obſery'd, that we are ſo far 
from imagining all Men to be acted onl 
by Se/f-Love, that we univerſally ex 

in others a Regard for the Public; and do 
not look upon the want of this, as barely 
the abſence of moral Good, or Virtue, but 
even as poſitively evil, and hateful. 


TV. CoxnTRARYS may illuſtrate each 
other; let us therefore obſerve the general 
Foundation of our Senfe of moral Evil 
more particularly. Diſiutereſted Malice, 
or Delight in the Miſery of others, is the 
higheſt pitch of what we count vitious; and 


_, Frery 
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every Action a evil, which is ima- Sect. 3. 
gin d to flow from any degree of this WWW 
Affection. Perhaps a violent Paſſion may 
hurry Men into it for a few Moments, and 
our raſh angry Sentiments of our Enemys, 
may repreſent them as having ſuch odzous 
D:poſtions; but it is very probable from 
the Reaſons offer'd above *, that there is no 
ſuch degree of wickednels. in human Na- 
ture, as, in cold blood, to be pleas'd with 
the Mi ſery of others, when it is conceiy'd 
to be no way uſeful to our Intereſts. 
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Tux Story of NRRO and Pærus may 
* d againſt this, but perhaps un- 
juſtly, even allowing the Fact to be true. 

Nx RO was conſcious that he was hated by 
thoſe, whom the World call'd good Men, 
and that they were dangerous to him; he 
fancy'd his Security lay in being ter- 
rible, and a ing ſuch on all Occaſions, 
by making others miſerable when he pleas'd ; 
to let his Enemys ſee, that they ſhould 
have no Security from that Compaſſion 
which a Nx Ro would imagine argu'd Weak- 

neſs. | This anfortunate Gentleman's Hap- 

pineſs might by ſome fo0/z/h Courtier be 

ſo related, as to carry a Reproof of the 
Tyrant's unnatural, Purſuits, whereby his 
Paſſion might be excited to cut off the Per- 
ſon admit d, aud prefer d before him. Any 
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Sec. 3. of theſe Motives of apparent Intereſt feem 
WY more probably to have influenc'd him, than 
| that we ſhould in him, and a few others, 
ö ſuppoſe a Principle of calm Malice without 
0 Intereſt, of which the reſt of Mankind 
N ſeem entirely incapable. 


TAE Temper of a Tyrant ſeems proba- 
bly to be a continu'd ſtate of ogy, ths 
tred, and Fear. Ts form our judgment 
then of his Motives of Action, and thoſe 
of Men of like Tempers in lower Stations, 
let us reflect upon the Apprehenſions we 
ll form of Mankind, when we are under any 
i of thoſe Paſſions. which to the Tyrant are 
. habitual. When we are under the freſh 
| Impreſſions of an Injury, we plainly find, 
| that our Minds are wholly fill d with Ap- 
prehenſions of the Perſon who injur'd us, 
as if he were abſolutely Evil, and de- 
lighted in doing Miſchief :: We overlook 
the Virtues, which, when calm, we could 
have obſerv'd in him; we forget that it is 
perhaps only S$e/f-Love, and not Malice, 
which was his Motive, or it may be ſome 
| generous or kind Intention toward others. 
* I beſe, probably, are the Opinions which 
2 Tyrant conſtantly forms contre 
Mankind ; and having very much weaken'd 
| all in Afettions in himſelf, however he 
i may pretend to them, he judges of the Tem- 
| pers of others by his own. And were 
| | Maukird really ſuch as he apprehends them, 


his 
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his Treatment of them would not be very Sect. 3. 
unreaſonable. We ſhall generally find our www 


Paſſions ariſing ſuitably to the Apprehen- 
ſions we — of —— : if theſe be rally 
form'd upon ſome ſudden ſlight Views, it is 
no wonder if we find Diſpoſitions follow- 
ing __ them, very little ſuited to the 
real State of human Nature. | 


TAE ordinary Springs of ice among 
Men, muſt conf nally to be a a- 
ken Self- Love, made roo violent, ſo as 
to overcome Benevolence; or Aﬀettions 
ariſing fram falſe and raſhly. form'd Opi- 
nion of Mankind, which we run into 
thro the weakneſs of our Heuevaleuce. 
When Men, who had mutually good Opi- 
nions of cach other, happen to have con- 
trary Intereſts, they are apt to have their 
gaad Opinions of ' each other abated, by 
imagining a deen Oppoſition from Ma- 
lice; without this, they can ſcarcely hate 
one another. Two Candidates for the 
ſome Office wiſh each other dead, becauſe 
that is an ordinary way by which Men 
make room for each other; but if there 
remains any Reflection on each other's 
Virtue, as there ſometimes may in bene» 
volent Tempers, then their Oppoſition may 
be without Hatred; and if another better 
Poſt, where there is no Competition, were 
beſtow'd on one of them, the other ſhall 


rejoice at it. 
5 V. TAE 
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v. Tax Actions which flow ſolely from 
Self-Love, and yet evidence no Want of 
Benevolence. having no hurtful Effects up- 


on others, ſeem perfectly indifferent in a 


moral Senſe, and neither raiſe the Love or 
Hatred of the Obſerver. Our Reaſon can 
diſcover indeed certain Bounds, within 
which we may not only act from Je/f- 
Love, conſiſtently with the "Good of the 
Whole, but every Mortal's acting thus 
within theſe Bounds for his own Good, is 
ablolutely neceſſary for the Good of the 
M hole, and the Want of ſuch Se/f-Love 
would be anzwer/ally pernicious; and 
hence, he who purſues his own private 
Good, with an Intention alſo to concur 
with that Conſtitution, which tends to the 
Good of the hole; and much more he who 
promotes his own Good, with a direct View 


of making himſelf more capable of ſerving 


Gop, or doing good to Mankind ; acts not 
only innocentiy, but alſo Hhonourably, and 
virtuonſly : for in both theſe Caſes, a Mo- 
tive of Benevolence concurs with Je/f- 
Love to excite him to the Action. And 
thus a Neglect of our own Good, may be 
morally evil, and argue a Want of Benevo- 
tence toward the V hole. But when Self 


Love breaks over the Bounds aboye-men- 


tion'd, and leads us into Actions detrimen- 
tal to others, and to the gh, or: makes 
us inſenſible of the generous kind Afetions; 

| | then 
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tben it appears vicious, and is i ſapprov d. Sect. 3. 
So alſo, when upon any imall Injurys. or NY 


{ugden; Reſentment, or any weak ſuperſti- 
tious Suggeſtions, our Benevolence is ſo 
faint, as to let us run into any odious Con- 
ceptions of Mankznd, or any Part of them. 
without juſt Ground, as if they were wholly, 
Euil, or Malicious, or as if they were a 
worſe Sort of Beings than they really are; 
theſe Conceptions mult lead us into male vo- 
leut Aſfection s, or at leaſt weaken our good 
ones, and make us really Vitions. 


VI. HERE we muſt alſo. obſerve, that 
cyery moral Agent juſtly conſiders. himſelf 
as a Part of this rational Syſtem, which 
may be uſeful to the hole; 1o that he may 
be in part an Object of his own Benevo- 
lence. Nay further, as was hinted above, 
he may ſee, that the Preſervation. of the 
Syſtem requires, that every one ſhould be 
innocently ſollicitous about himſelf. Hence 
he may conclude, that an Action which 
brings greater Evil to the Agent, than 
Good to others; however it may evidence 
ſtrong Benc volence, or a, virtuons Diſpo- 
ſ/ition in the Agent ; yet it ſnews it to be 
founded upon a miſtaken Opinion of the 
Tendency of an Action to the public 

Good, which does not in Reality tend to 
it: ſo that a. wiſe Man who reaſon' d juſtly, 
and confider'd the Whole, would not be led 
into it, were his Benevolence ever lo ſtrong; 

. nor 
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j Set. 3. nor would he recommend it to the Practice 
f WYV of others; however he might acknow- 
| ledge, that the Detriment arifing to the 
| Agent from a kind Ackion, did evidence a 
ſtrong Diſpoſition to Virtue. Nay further, 
were there any Good propos d to the Purſuit 
| of an Agent, and he had a Competitor in 

every reſpect only "hom to himſelf, the 


higbeſt Benevolence poſſible would not lead 
a Wile Man to another to himſelf, 
were there no Ties of Gratitude, or ſome 
other external Circumſtance to move himto 
yield to his Competitor. A Man furely of 
the /tronyeſt Benevolence, may juſt treat 

| himſelf as ; he would do a third Perſon, who 
was a Ce itor of equal Merit with the 
other; and as his preferring one to another, 
in fuch a Caſe, would argue no Weaknels of 
Benevolence, ſo, no more would he evidence 
ir by preferring himſelf to a Man of only 
equal Abilttys. 


vn. Tur moral Beauty, or Deformity 
of Actions, is not alterd by the moral 
Qualitys of the Objects, any further than 

as the Qualitys of the Objects increaſe or 
diminiſh the Benevolence of the A or 
the publick Good intended b Thus 
Benevolence toward the worſt Obaradters, 
or the Study of their 85 K. be as Ami- 
able as any whatſoever ; more fo 
than that toward the Good, ide it argues 
ſuch a ſtrong Degree of Benevolence as can 
ſurmount 
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ſurmount the — 5 Obſtacle, rhe moral Se. 2. 
Euil in the Object. Hence the Love of 
aint Enomys, is counted among the 
hazheft Virtues : Vet when our Bene wo- 
lence to the Evil encourapes them in their 
bad Intentions, or makes them more capa- 
ble of Miſchief ; this diminifhes or deſtroys 
the Beauty of the Action, or even makes 
it evil, as it betrays 4 Neglect of the 
Good of others more valuable ; Beneficence 
toward , would have tended more to 
the publick Good, than that toward our 
injurious Favourites: But Benevolence to- 
ward ev Characters, which neither encou- 
rages them, nor enables them to do Miſ- 
chief, nor diverts our Benevolenct from 
Perſons more uſeful, has as much moral 
Beauty as any whatſoever. 


VIII. Ix comparing the moral Quality 
of Actions, in — — 5 Elec- 
tion among various Actions propos 'd. 
or to find which of them has the greateſt 
moral Ecellency, we are led by aum moral 
Senſe of Virtue thus to judge, that in 
equal Degrees of Happineſs, expected to 
proceed from the Action, the Virtue is in 
proportion to the Number of Perſons to 
whom the Happineſs ſhall extend: And 
here the Pignity, or moral Importance of 
Petſons, may compenſate Numbers; and 
in equal Numbers, the Virtue is as the 
Quantity of the Happinels, or natural 

| . M's Good; 
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Sect. 3. Good; or chat the Vitae is in a compound 
WY Ratios of the Quantity of Good, and 
Number of Enjoyers : And in the fame 
manner, the worad Evil, or V ice, is as the 

| Degree of Milery, and Number of Suffer- 

ers; ſo that, that Aclian is beſt, which 
accomplithes the greateſt Happineſs for the 
greateſt Numbers ; and that, worſt, which, 

in lile manner, occalions Miſer v. 


IX. AGAIN, when the Conſequences of 
Actions are of a mid Nature, partly Ad- 
wantageons, partly Pernicious, that Atti- 
ou is good, whole good Effects preponde- 
rate the evil. by being uſeful to many, 
and pernicious to few; and that, evil, 
which is otherwile. Here allo the moral 
Importance of Characters, or Diguity of 
Perſons may compenſate Numbers; as may 
allo the Degrees of Happineſs or Miſery: 
for to procure an zncon/iderable Good to 
many, but an 7mmenſe Evil to few, may 
be Evil; and an mmenſe Good to few, 
may preponderate a ſinall Evil to many. 


Bor by the Conſequences. of Actions, 
we are not only to underſtand the imme- 
diate Effects directly produc'd by them, 
hut alſo all thoſe Events which otherwiſe 
would not have happen d. Thus many 
Actions which have no immediate evil 
Effects; nay, which actually produce good 
Eſfects, may be ev, if their univerſal Al- 

1 | lowance 
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lowance wouldbe more detrimental to Man- Sect 3. 
kind thart their univerſal Prohibition; or if WV 


there be no fixed/Standard, that Men may 
eaſily know When ſuch Actions are allowed. 
and when prohibited; or when ſuch Acti- 
ons, however uſeful in icnlar Inſtances, 
might be Precedents to the greateſt Miſchief, 
As for Example the Execution of Juſtice 
by private Perfors on Offenders, in an 

State not entirely perverted from the Ends 
of Government; the violating the Rights 
of-worthlefs Perſons, in favour of thoſe of 
great moral Capacityr, and of great Bene- 
volence ;"the prutecting the Innocent by 
falſe Teſtimony in a Court of Juſtice, and 
ſuch like, may be very uſeful in ſingular 
Inſtances: but then the Allowance of ſuch 
Actions would lead into the greateſt Miſ- 
chief, ſince every one would judge for him- 
{elf what Cafes were proper, and what not, 
and then there could be no Certainty of 
Life, Poſſeſſions or Evidences : and hence 
ſuch Practices are uniyerfally counted vii. 


N. From the two laſt Obſervations, we 
may ſee what Actions our moral Senſe 
would moſt recommend to our Election, as 
the moſt perfectly Virtuons viz. ſuch as 
appcar to have the moſt univerſal unlimited 
Tendency to the greateſt and moſt exten ſtue 
Happineſs of all the rational Agents, to 
whom our Influence can extend. All Bene- 
volence, even toward a Part, is amiable, 

im M 3 it 
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Whole : But this is a ſmaller 


if not- inconſiſtent with the Good of the 
Degree of Vir- 
tue, unleſs our Beneficence be reſtrain d by 
want of Power, and not want of Love 
to the Whole. All ſtrict Attachments to 
Partys, Sects, Factions, have but an im- 
perfect Species of Beauty. unleſs when the 
Good of the Whole requires a ſtricter At- 
tachment to a Part, as in natural Afﬀec- 
tion, or virtuous Friendſhips z or when 
ſome Parts ate 10 eminently uſeſul to the 
Whole, that even wkrverſal Bene vo- 
Jence would determine us with ſpecial 
Care and Affection to ſtudy their Inte- 
reſts. Thus niver ſal Benevolence would 
incline us to amore ſtrong Concern for 
the Intereſts of great and generous Cha- 
raters in a high Station, or make us more 
earneſtly ſtudy the Intereſts of any gererotes 
Hociety, whoſe whole Conſtitution is con- 
triv'd to promote ##7verfal Good. Thus a 
good Fancy in Architecture, would lead a 
| Man, os: was oy able to _— Ex- 
nce of a compleatly regular Buildin 

— ſuch a Degre — _ .be he 
could keep uniformly through the hole, 
and not move him to make a vain unſiniſſi d 
Attempt in one Part, of what he ſoreſaw 
he could not ſucceed in as to the i hole. 
And the moſt perfect Rules of Arehitecturt 
condenm an exceſſive Profuſion of Orna- 
ment on one Part, above the Proportion 
of ow” FO, unicls That Part be ſome 
| th eminent 
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eminent Place of the Edifice, ſuch as the Se. 3. 
chief Front, or publick Entrance ; the a. 
— — which, would beaurify the / hole 
more than an equal Expence of Ornament 
on any other Part. 


TIISs Increaſe of the moral Beauty nf 
Actions, or Diſpoſitions, according to the 
Number of Perſons to whom the good 
Effects of them extend, may ſhew us the 
Reaſon why Actions which flow from the 
nearer. Attachments of Nature, ſuch as 
that between the Sexes, and the Love of 
our Offspring, are not ſo amiable, nor do 
they appear ſo virtuous, as Actions of 
equal Moment of Good towards Perſons 
leſs attach d to us. The Reaſon is plainly 
this: Theſe ſtrong Inſtincts are by Nature 
limited to ſmall Numbers of Mankind, ſuch 
as ur Mives or Cbildren; whereas a Diſ- 
poſition, which would produce a /ike Mo- 
ment of Good to others, upon no ſpecial 
Attachment, were it accompany'd with 
natural Power to accompliſh its Intention, 
would be incredibly more fruitful of great 
and good Effects to the I hole. 


Fro this primary Idea of moral Goog 
in Actions, ariles the Idea of Good in thoſe 
Diſpoſitions, whether natural or acquir'd, 

which enable us to do good to others, or 
which are preſum'd ro be deſign d,. and ac- 
uir'd, or cultivated for that purpoſe : And 
hence thoſe Abilitys, while nothing appears 
Fantrary to our Preſumption, may increaſe 

* M 4 our 
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our Love to the Poſſeſſor of them; but 


AV when they are imagin'd to be intended for 


publick Miſchief, they make us hate him 
the more: Such are a penetratin e. 
ment, a tenacious Memory,. a quitk Iunveu- 
tion; Patience of Labour, Pain, Hunger, 
Watching ; a Contempt. of "WW, ealth, Ru- 
mour, Death. Theſe may be rather call'd 
natural Abilitys, than moral @ualttys 
Good or Evil. Now, a Veneration for 
thele Qualitys, any further than as they 
are d for the publick Good, is fooliſh, 
and flows from our moral Senſe, grounded 
upon a falſe Opinion; for if we plainly 
lee them malicionſly employ'd, 4 make 
the Agent more dereſtble 


XI. Jo find a b Caen to com- 
pute the Morality of any Actions, with all 
their Circumſtances, when we judge of the 
Actions done by our ſelves, or by others, 
we muſt obſerve the following e ain 
or Axioms. 


1. Tur worg Importance of an y Cha. 
racer, or the Quantity of publick Good 
produc'd by him, is in a compound Nat io 
of his Benevolence and Ab:litys : or (by 
ſubſtituting the initial Letters for the Words, 

as M= Moment of Good, and 4 ee 
of Evil) M=BxA. 


bb: Wu in cbmberg the 2 of 
two Actions, the Abiligys of the Agents 
8 1 , - ts gt iwo © Of 4 are | 


; 
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are equal, the Benevolence is as the Mo: Sect. 
— of public Good, produc d on them in —— 

like Circumſtances: or B=Mier/" 1 9300 


3. Warn Benevolence in two leh 
is equal, and other Circumſtances alike, the 
Moment of publick Good is as the n hes : 
or MAXI. 


4. TI HE Virtue then of A, Agents 115 or ic theſe 
——— is always directly as the Mo- 
ment of Good produce d in like Circumſtan- 


. and inverſly as their Abilitys : * 
B=. 


5. Bur as the natural G of 
ap Actions are various, ſome good to our 
ſelyes, and ev to the Publick, and others 
evil to our ſelves, and good to the Pub- 
lick ; or either uſeful both to our ſelyes and 
others, or -pernicious to both; the entire 
Motive to good Actions is not alwa 10 Be- 
ne volence alone; or Motive to Evil, Ma- 
lice alone ; (nay, this laſt is ſeldom any 
Motive at all): But in moſt Actions we 
muſt look upon Se Love as another Force, 
ſometimes conſpiring with Beneve/ence, and 
aſſiſting it, when we are excited, by Views 
of private Intereſt, as well as publick 
Good; and ſometimes oppoſing Benevolence. 
when the good Action is any way di- 
cult or painful in the Performance, or de- 
'riqpental in irs Conſequences to the Agent. 
; _ 
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Sect. 3. Theſe hh Matiues ſhall be afterwards 
more explain d; here we may in general de- 

note them by the Word Iutereſi: which 
when it concurs with Benevolence, in any 
Action capable of Increaſe, or Diminution, 
muſt produce a greater Quantity of Good, 
than Bexevalence alone in the fame Abili- 
tys ; and therefore when the Moment in 
one Action, partly intended for the Good of 
the Agent, is but equal to the Moment in 
the Action of another Agent influenc'd on- 
ly by Benevolence. the former is leis vir- 
tung; and in his Cale the Intereſi mult be 
dieducted to find the true Effect of the Be. 
nevolence, or Virtue: And in the ſame 
manner, when Jntereſt is oppoſite to Bene- 
volence, and yet is ſurmounted by it, this 

Intereſ muſt be added to rhe Moment, to 

increaſe the Virtue of the Action, or the 

Strength of the Benevolence Or thus, in 


advantageous Virtue Bm. And in 44- 


borious, painful, daugerous or expen ſive 
Virtue B. 1 By Iutereſt, in this laſt 
Caſe, is underſtood all rhe Advantage which 
the Agent might have obtained by omitting 
the Action, which is a negative Motive to 
it; and this, when ſubtracted, becomes o. 


* n 


fitroe. 


— 


# * 


| I ——————— ——— 
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Bur here we muſt obſerve, That no Ad. K 


vantage, not intended, altho caſually, or 
naturally redounding to us from the Acti- 
on, does at all affect its Morality to make 
it leſs amzable; nor does any Diſficuity or 
Evil unforeſeen, or not reſoly d upon, tend 
to make a kind Action more virtuous; 
ſince in ſuch Caſes Se/f-Love neither aſſiſts 
nor oppoles Benevolence. Nay, Self-[n- 
tereſt only then diminiſhes the Benevolence, 
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when without this View of IJutereſt the 


Action would not have been undertaken, ar 
ſo much Good would not have been pro- 
duc d by the Agent; and it extenuates the 


Vice of an evil Action, when without 


this Iutereſi the Action would not have 
been pleaſing to the Agent, nor ſo much 
Evil produc d by him. 


Tux fifth Axiom only explains the ex- 
ternal Marks by which Men muſt judge, 
who do not ſee into each others Hearts; 
for it may really happen in many Caſes, 
that Men may have a Benevolence ſufficient 
to have ſurmounted any Difficulty, and yet 
they may meet with none at all: And in 
that Caſe, it is certain there is as much 
Virtue in the Agent, tho he does not 
give ſuch Proof of it to his Fellow-Crea- 
cures, as if he had ſurmounted Difficultys in 
his kind Actions: And this roo mult a 
** the 


35 
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the Caſe with the DE I r v, to whom nothing 
is difficulr.. 


81 IN CE then Buse, or Vi rene in 
any Agent, is as — or as. 7 and no 


Being can act above his natural Ability, 
that mult be the Perfection of Virtue where 
M=A, or when the Being acts to the ut- 
molt of its Power for the publick Good ; 
and hence the Perfection of Virtue in this 


Caſe, or Dis is as Unity. And this may 


ſhew | us the only Foundation for the boaſt- 
ing of the Szoicks, * That a Creature ſup- 
$d Innocent, by purſuing Y7rtne with 
« irs utmoſt Power, may in Virtue equal 
the Gods,” For in their Cafe, if [A] or 
the Ability be Infinite, unleſs [MJ or 
the Gord to be produc'd in the whole, be 
ſo too, the Virtue is not abſolutely per- 
feft; and the Quotient can never ſurmount 


'Onity. — 
1 Tur ſame Axioms YUP hd 
to compute the moral Evil in Actions; 

that is, calling the Difpoſition which leads 
us to Evil, Hatred, tho it is oftner only 
Helf Love, with Inadvettence to its Con- | 


Icquences ; then, 


% Tur 
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1/7. Tur Moment of Evil producd by 
any Agent, is as the Product of his Ha- 
tred into his Ability, or HA. And, 


24ly. IN equal Abilitys, HI. 


34%. W HEN Hatred is equal, 
Axl: And, 511 15 | 


athly. Tax Degree of moral Evil, or 
the Degree of Vice, which is equal to the 
Hatred or Neglect of publick Good, is thus 


eee 
expreſs d, H= 1 


5thly. Tar Motiyes of Intereſt may be 


co-operating with Hlatred, or oppoling it 
the — — as with — ; od 
then according as Se/f-1ntereſt may partly 
excite to the Action, and ſo diminiſh the 
Evil; or diſſuade from it, and ſo increaſe 
it, the Malice which ſurmounts it, or 


E, in like manner as in the Caſe 


A 
of moral Geod. 


Bur we mult obſerve, that not only In- 
nocence is expected from all Mortals, but 
they are preſum d from their Nature, in 
ſome meaſure, inclin'd to public Good; ſo 
that.a bare Abſence of this Deſire is enough 
to make an Agent be reputed Evil: Nor is 

a direct 


23 
Sect. 3. 
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Sec. 3. a direct Intention of publick Evil neceſſary 
to make an Action evil, it is enough chat 
| it flows from Se/f-Zove, with a plain Neg- 

let of the Good of others. 


XIII. From Axiom the h, we may form 
almoſt a demonſtrative Concluſion, that we 
have a San/e of Goodneſs and moral Beauty 
in Actions, diſtin from Advantage 3 for 
had we no other Foundation of Approba- 
tion of Actions, but the Advartage which 
might ariſe ro us from them, if they were 
done toward our ſelves, we would make no 
Account of the Ab:/itys of the Agent, but 
would barely, eſteem them according to 
their Moment The Abilitys come in on- 
ty ro thew the Degree of Benevolence, which 
| Benevolence neceſſarily amiable. 
Who was ever the better pleas d with a bar- 
ros wacky Farm, or an moomventent Houſe, 
by being told that the poor Farm gave as 
great increaſe as it could; or that the Hoe 
accommodared irs Poſſeſſor as well as it 
could? And yet in our Sentiments of Acti- 
ons, whoſe Moment is very inconſiderable, 
it ſhall wonderfully increaſe the Beauty to 
alledge. That it was all the poor Agent 
« could do for the Publick, or his 
„ Friend.” 


XIV Tun morul Beauty of Chardtters 
ariles from their Actions, or ſincere Inten- 
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tions of the pubJick Good, according to Seck. 3. 


their Power. We form our Judgm 
them according to What to be 
their fix'd Diſpoſrion, and hot aecb 
to any particular Sallys of un bind Pa, 
— Altho theſe do abate the Renu 
of good CharatFers, as the Motions bf the 
kind AfetHons may diminiſh the Defoe 
mity of the bud ones. What then Properly 
conſtitutes a vi#Fworrs Charatter, 
ſome few accidental Motions of 
natural Affection, or Grat irnur; but Yuch 4 
i Hitunity, of Deſire of the publick 
Good of all, to whom our Influence can 
extend, as wiformly excites ws to all Acts 
of Beveficence, according to our utmoſt 
Prudence and Knowledge of the intereſts of 
others; and a ffrong Benevolence will not 
fail to make us careful of informing our 
ſelves right, concerning the trueſt Methods 
of ſerving the Intereſts of Mankind. Every 
Motion indeed of the ind Af#t7rons a ap 
pears in ſome degree amiuble; but we 
— — the Churucter from rhe 2 


ne Principle. 


XV. IKNow not for what Reaſon ſome 
will not allow that to be Virtue, which 
flows from T»ſtinf#s, or Paſjions ; but 
how do they help themſelves? The 5 
* Virtne ariſes from Reaſon.” W 
Reaſon but that Sagacity wwe have in — 
ſecuting any End? The ultimate End pro- 


pos d 


ent of WY 
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Sect. 3. pos d by the common Moraliſts is the Hap: 
Wy preſs of the Agent himſelf, and this cer- 

tainly he is determin d to purſue from In- 
ſtent}: Now may not another Iaſtinc to- 
ward the Publich, or the Good of others, 
be as proper a Principle of Virtue, as the 
Inſtinct toward private Happineſs? and is 
there not the ſame Occaſion for the Exerciſe 
of our Reaſon in purſuing the former, as 
the latter? This is certain, that whereas 
we behold the ehh Actions of others, 
with Indiſfereucè at beſt, we ſee ſomethi 
amiable in every Action which flows from 
kind Aﬀettions or Paſſions towards others; 
if they be conducted by Prudence, ſo as any 
way to attain their End. Our paſſionate 
Actions, as we ſhew'd * above, are not ge- 
nerally &. uu; ſince our Intention 
is not to free our ſelves from the Uneaſine ſi 
of the Paſſion, but to alter the State of 
the Object. If it be ſaid, © That Actions 
« from Inſtinct, are not fo much the Effect 
* of Prudence and Choice; this Objection 
holds full as ſtrongly againſt Actions which 
flow from Je/f-Love : And I lee no harm 
in ſuppoſing, that Men are naturally dil- 
pos d to Virtue, and not left merely indif- 
ferent, to be engag d into Actions only as 
they ſhall appear to tend to their own pri- 
vate Good. Surely, the Suppoſition of a 
benevolent univerſal Iuſtinet, would re- 


_—_ 


— 


* See Set. 2. Art. VIII. 
t commend 
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commend human Nature, and its Au. Sec. 3. 
THOR, more to the Love of a good Man. 


and leave room enough for the Exerciſe 
of our Rea/on, in contriving and ſettling 
Rights, Laws, Conſtitutioms; in in veut- 
ing Arts, and practiſing them ſo as to gra- 
tity, in the moſt effectual Manner, that ge- 
nerous Inclination. And if we mult bring in 
Self-Love to make Virtue Rational, a lit- 
tle Reflection will diſcover, as it may ap- 
pear afterwards, that this Benevolence is 
our greateſt Happineſs ; andthence we may 
rela as much as poſſible, to cultivate 
this ch t Diſpoſition, and to deſpiſe every 
oppoſite Intereſt, Not that we can be 7r4- 
ly Virtuous, if we intend only to obtain 
the Pleaſure which accompanies Beneficence, 
without the Love of others: Nay this very 
Pleaſure is founded on our being conſcious 
of di/entereſied Love to others, as the Spring 
of our Actions: But Se/f-Intereſt may be 
our Mai de, in chooſing to continue in 
this agreeable State, tho it cannot be the 
ſole or principal Motive of any Action, 
which to our moral Senſe appears Virtuous. 


Tux applying a mathematical Calcula- 
tion to moral Subjects, may appear perhaps 
at firſt extravagant and wild ; but ſome Co- 
rollarys, which are eaſily and certainly de- 


duc'd below,“ may ſhew the Conveniency of 


— 


* See Seck. 7. Art, VI, VII. 
this 
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this Attempt, if it could be further purſu'd, 
Ar preſent, we may only take this one, 
which ſeems the moſt joyful imaginable, 
even to the loweſt Rank of Mankind, vir. 
Thar no external Circumſtances of Fortune, 
no involuntary Diſadvantages, can exclude 
any Mortal from the mf? heroick Virtue : 
For how ſmall foever the Moment of publick 
Good be, which any one can accompliſh, 
yet if his Abilitys be proportionably imall, 
the Quotient. which expreſſes the Degree 
of Virtue, may be as Leg as any whatſo- 
ever. Thus, not only the Prince, the 
Stateſman, the General, are capable of 
true Heroiſm; tho thele are the chief 
Characters, whoſe Fame is diffus'd thr6 
various Nations and Ages ; but when we 
find in an honeſt Trader, the kind Friend, 
the faithful, prudent Adviſer, the cha- 
ritable and hoſpitable Neighbour, the tender 
Fiusband, and affectionate Parent, the 


ſedate, yet chearful Companion, the gene- 


rous Aſſiſtant of Merit, the cautions Al- 
layer of Contention and Debate, the Pro- 
moter of Love and good Underſtanding 
among Acquaintances ; if we conſider, that 
theſe were a// the good Offices which his 
Station in the World gave him an Oppor- 
tunity of performing to Mankind, we muſt 
judge this Character really as amiable, as 
thoſe, whoſe external Splendor dazzles an 
injudicious World into an Opinion ** that 
they are the only Heroes in Virtne.” 

5 SECT. 
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All Mankind agree in this gencral 
Foundation of their Approbation 
of moral Actions. The Grounds 
of the different as about 
Morals. 


O fee how far Mankind agree in 
that, which we have made the 
univerſal Foundation of this moral Senſe, 
vis. BENEVOLENCE, we have obſery'd 
already, that when we are ask'd the Reaſon 
of our Wedge ies of any Action, we per- 
petually its V/efulneſ3 to the Pub- 
lick, and er. to the yrs himſelf. If we 
are vindicating a cenſur d Action, and main- 
taining it lawful, we always make this one 
Article of our Defence, © Thar it injur d 
« no body, or did more Good than Harm” 
On the other hand, when we blame any 
Piece of Conduct, we ſhew it to be pre- 
judicial to others, beſides the Actor; or to 
evidence, at leaſt, a Neglect of cheir n- 
tereſt, when it was in our power to ſerve 
them, or when Gratitude, natural Aﬀec- 
tion, or ſome other diſintereſted Tie ſhould 
have rais'd in us a Study of their Intereſt. 
We all know how great an Extenuation of 
N 2 Crimes 
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Sect. 4. Crimes this is, to alledge, ** That the 

YN Man does harm to no body but bimlelk; 
and how often this turns Hatred into 1 
and yet if we examine the Matter well, we 
ſhall find, that the greateſt part of the Acti- 
ons which are immediately prejudicial to 
our ſelves, and are often look d upon as in- 
nocent toward others, do really tend to the 
gublict Detriment, by making us inca- 
pable of performing the good Offices we 

could otherwiſe have done, and perhaps 

would have inclin'd to do: this is the Caſe 
of J uLemperance and extravagant Luxury. 


Il. AxD further, we may obſerve, that 
no Action of any other Perſon was ever 
roy'd by us, but upon ſome Apprehen- 
2 well _ ill . of ms really 
good ; moral. uality. If we obſerve the 
8 of Men concerning Actions, we 
ſhall find, that it is ſtill ſome really amiable 
and benevolent. Appearance which engages 
their Approbation. We may perhaps com- 
mit Miſtakes, in judging Actions to tend to 
the publick Good, which do not; or be ſo 
ſtupidly inadvertent, that while our Atten- 
tion is fix d on ſome partial good Effects, 
we may quite over-look many evi Con ſe- 
quences which counter- ballance the Good, 
Our Reaſon may be very deficient in its 

Office, by giving us partial Repreſentations 
of rhe FEE! of Actions; but it is ſtill 
lome apparent Species of Benevolence which 
com- 
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commands our Approbation. And his Set 4. 
Senſe, like our other Senſes, tho counter. 


acted from Motives of external Advantage, 
which are ſtronger than it, yet does not 
ceaſe to operate, but has Strength enough 
to make us uneaſy and diſſatiq yd with our 
ſelves ; even as the Senſe of Taſting ſhall 
make us loath, and diſlike the nauſeous Po- 
tion which we may command our ſelves, 
from Intereſt, to ſwallow. 


IT is, therefore, to no purpoſe to al- 
ledge here, That many Actions are 
really done, and approv d, which tend 
eto the univerſal Detriment.” For the 
ſame way, Actions are often perform'd, 
and in the mean time approv'd, which in 
fact tend to the Hurt of the Actor. But, 
as we do not from the /atter, infer the 
Aftor to be void of Self- Love, or a Senſe 
of Intereſt; no more ſhould we infer from 
the former, that ſuch Men are void of a 
Senſe of Morals,- or, a defire of public 
Good. The matter is plainly this. - Men 
are often miſtaken in the Tendency of Ac- 
tions, either to ꝓublict, or private Good : 
Nay, ſometimes violent Paſſions, while 
they laſt, will make us approve very bad 
Actions in a moral Senſe, or very perni- 
cions ones to the Agent, as advantageous : 
But this proves only, * That ſometimes 
there may be ſome more violent Motive 
** to Action, than a Ven of moral Good, 

N. 32 N 
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Sec, 4. or that Men may be blinded by Paſſion, 
WYV © even to their own Iutereſt“ But to 

ove that ſome Men are void of a moral 
Senſe, we ſhould find ſome Inſtances of 
eruel, malicious Attions, done, and ap- 
proud in others, when there is no Motive 
of Iutereſt, real, or apparent, ſave gra- 
tify ing that very deſire of Miſchief to o- 
thers: We muſt find a Country where 
Murder in cold blood, Toxtures, and eve- 
ry thing malicious, without any Advan- 
tage, is, if not approud, at leaſt look'd 
upon with z74zference, and raiſes uo Aver- 
ow toward the Actors in the unconcern'd 
Spectators: We muſt find Men with whom 
the 7reacherous, Ongrateful, Cruel, are 
in the ſame account with the Generous, 
Friendly, Faithful, and Humane; and who 
approve the latter no more than the for- 
mer, in all Caſes where they are not affected 
by the Influence of theſe Diſpoſitions, or 
when the natural Good or Evil befalls other 
Perſons. And it may be queſtion'd, whether 
the Unzver/e, tho large enough, and ſtor'd 
with no inconſiderable variety of Charac- 
ters, will yield us any Inſtance, not only 
of a Nation, but even of a Club, or a /in- 
li gle Perſon of ſuch Sentiments, who will 
Il think all Actions indifferent, but thoſe 
| which touch his own Concerns, - * | 


—_ - HI. FROM what has been ſaid,” we ma 
| caſily account for the ve? Diverſity of 
| E 
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moral Principles, in various Nations, and Se. 4. 
Ages ; which is indeed a good Argument. 
againſt innate Ideas, or Principles, but 

will not evidence Mankind to be void of a 

moral Senſe to perceive Virtue or Vice, 

when Actions occur to their Obſerva- 

Lion. . 


TuE Grounds of this Diverſity are 
principally thele : | ; 


iſt, Dir FPERENT Opinions of Hap- 
pmneſs, or natural God, and of the moſt 
effectual Means to advance it. Thus 
in one Country. where there prevails 
a courageous Diſpoſition, where Li- 
beriy is counted a great Good, and Har 
an znconſiderable Evil, all Inſurrections 
in defence of Privileges, will have the ap- 
| pearance of moral Good to our Senſe, be- 
cauſe of their appearing benevolent ; and 
yet the ſame Senſe of moral Good in Bene- 
volence, ſhall, in another Country, where 
the Spirits of Men are more abject and 
timorous, where Civil War appears the 
_ greateſt natural Evil, and Liberty no 
great Purchaſe, make the ſame Action 
appear odious.. So in SPARTA, Where, 
chro Contempt of Wealth, the Security of 
Poſſeſſions was not much regarded, but the 
thing chiefly deſir d, as naturally good to 
the State, was to abound in a hardy, 
 ſhiftine Youth ; Theft, if dexterouſly 
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Sect. 4. perform'd, was ſo little odious, that it re- 
V ceiv'd the Countenance of a Law to give it 

Impunity. But in theſe, and all other In- 
ſtances of the like nature, the Approbation 
is. founded on Benevolence, l of 
ſome real, or apparent Tendency to the 
public Good, For we are not to imagine, 
that hi Senſe ſhould give us antecedent 
to Obſervation, Ideas ot complex Actions, 
or of their natural Tendencys to Good or 
Evil It only determines us to approve 
Benevolence, whenever it appears in any 
Action, and to hate the contrary. So our 
Senſe of Beauty does not, without Re— 
flection, Inſtruction, or Obſervation, give 
us Ideas of the regular Solids, Temples, 
Cirgues, and Theatres ; but determines us 
to approve and delight in *”Uniformity amrdſt 
Variety, wherever we obſerve it. Let us 
read the Preambles of any Laws we count 
unjuſt, or the Vindications of any diſpu- 
ted Practice by the Moraliſts, and we ſhall 
find no doubt, that Men are often miſtaken 
in computing the Exceſs of natural Good 
or Evil Conſequences of certain Actions; 
but the Ground on which any Action is 
approv'd, is ſtill ſome Tendency to the 
«greater natural Good of others, appre- 
hended by thoſe who approve it. 
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concerning range Crueltys practis d toward Sect. 4. 
the Aged, or Children, in certain Coun- wy 


trys. If ſuch Actions be done in ſudden 
angry Paſſions, they only prove, that o- 
ther Motives, or Springs of Action, may 
overpower Benevolence in its ſtrongeſt Ties; 
and if they really be univerſally allow'd, 
look'd upon as innocent, and vindicated, 
it ſhall certainly be under ſome appear- 
ance of Benevolence; ſuch as to ſecure 
them from Inſults of Enemys, to avoid the 
Infirmitys of Age, which perhaps appear 
greater Evils than Death, or to free the 
vigorous and uſeful Citizens from the 
Charge of maintaining them, or the Trou- 
bles of Attendance upon them. A love of 
Pleaſure and Eaſe, may, in the immediate 
Agents, be ſtronger in ſome Inſtances, 
than Gratitude toward Parents, or natural 
Affection to Children. But that fuch Na- 
tions are continu'd, notwithſtanding all the 
Toil in educating the Young, is ſtill a ſufft- 
cient Proof of natural Affection For I 
fancy we are not to imagine any nice Laws 
in ſuch Places, compelling Parents to a pro- 

er Education of ſome certain number of 
their Offspring. We know very well that 
an appearance of public Good, was the 
Ground of Laws, equally Barbarous, e- 
nated by LycurGus, and SOLON, of 
killing the deform'd, or weak, ro prevent 
a burdenſom Croud of uſeleſs Citizens. 


MEN 
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Sect. 4. | wid, 
Mixx have Rea/on given them, to judge, 


and compare the Tendencys of Actions, 


that they may not ſtupidly follow the firſt 


Appearance of prublick Good; but it is {till 
{ome Appearance of Good which they pur- 
ſue: And it is ſtrange, that Reaſon is uni- 
verſally allow'd to Men, notwithſtanding 
all the ſtupid, ridiculous Opinions receiv'd 
in many Places, and yet abſurd Practices, 
founded upon thoſe very Opinions, ſhall 
ſeem an Argument againſt any moral Senſe ; 
altho the bad Conduct is not any Irregu- 
larity in the moral Senſe, but in . & Judg- 
ment or Opinion. If putting the Aged to 
death, with all the Conſequences, really 
rends to the publick Gord, and to the /efſer 
Mifery of the Aged, it is no doubt Juſſi- 
fable; nay, perhaps the Aged chuſe it, 
in hopes of a future State. If a deforn'd, 
or weak Race, could never, by Ingenuity 
and Art, make themſelves uſeful to Man- 
kind, but ſhould grow an abſolutely _ 
portable Burden, ſo as to involve a whole 
State in Miſery, it is z#// to put them to 
death. This all allow to be yuſt, in the 
Caſe of an over-loaded Boat in a Storm. 
And as for {///ing of their Children, 
when Parents are ſufficiently ſtock d, it is 
perhaps practis d, and allow'd from Self- 
love; but I can ſcarce think it paſſes for 
a good Action any where. If Hood, or 
Stone, or Metal be a Deity, have Go- 
| TT 
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ernment, and Power, and have been the Sect, 4. 
Authors of Benefits to us, it is morally WWNI 
amiable, gratefully to praile and wor- 

ſhip them: Or if the rue DEIT x be 
pleas d with Worſhip before Statue, or 

any other Symbol of ſome more immediate 
Preſence, or Influence, Image-Worſhip is 
virtuous. If he delights in Sacriſices, Pe- 
nances, Ceremonys, Cringings, they are 

all laudable. Our Senſe of Virtue gene- 

rally leads us exactly enough according to 

our Opinions; and therefore the abturd 
PraQtices which prevail in the World, are 

much better Arguments that Men haye no 
Reaſon, than that they have no moral 

Senſe of Beauty in Actions. 


IV. Taz next Ground of Diverſity in 
Sentiments, is the Dzver/ity of Syſtems, 
to 'which Men, from fooliſh Opinions, 

confine their Benevolence. We inſinuated 

above *, that it is regular and beautiful 

to have ſtronger Benevolence toward the 
morally good Parts of Mankind, who are 
| uſeful to the Whole, than toward the z/e- 
leſs or pernicious. Now it Men receive a 
low, or baſe Opinion of any Body, or Set? 
of Men; if they imagine them bent upon 
the Deſtruction of the more yaluable Parts, 
or but 17 e Burdens of the Earth, Bene- 
volence itſelf will lead us to peglect the In- 
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Se&. 4. tereſts of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs them. This 
is the Reaſon, why, among Nations who 


have high Notions of Virtue, every Action 
toward an Enemy may paſs for z#/? ; why 
RoMANS, and GREEKs, could approve 
of making thoſe they call'd Barbarzans, 


avec. 


WERE we freely converſant with Rob- 
bers, who ſhew a moral Senſe in the equal 
or proportionable Diviſion of their Prey, 
and in Faith to each other, we ſhould find 
they have their own ſublime moral Ideas 
of their Party, as Generous, Courageous, 
Truſty, nay Honeſt too; and that thoſe 
we call Honeſt and Induſtrious, are ima- 

in'd by them as Mean-ſpirited, Selfiſh, 


Churliſh, or Luxurious; on whom that 
Wealth is ill beſtow'd, which therefore they 


would apply to better Uſes, to maintain 
gallanter Men, who have a Right to a 


Living as well as their Neighbours, who 
are their profeſs d Enemys. Nay, if we 


obſerve the Diſcourſe of our profe/d De- 
bauchees, our moſt diſſolute Rakes, we 


ſhall find their Vices clothed, in their Ima- 


ginations, with ſome amiable Dreſs of Li- 
verty, Genereſity, juſt Reſentment againſt 


the Contrivers of artſul Rules to enſlave 


Men, and rob them of their Pleaſures. Per- 
haps never any Men purſu'd with Peace a 
long Tract of Vice, without ſome Juch de- 

| luding 
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luding Imagination of oral Good“, while Sect. 4. 
they may be ſtill inadvertent to the barba- WV. 
rous and inhuman Conſequences of their 
Actions. The Idea of an z/-natur'd Vi. 
lain, is too frightful ever to become fami- 
| liar to any Mortal: And hence we ſhall find, 

that the ba/e/t Actions are dreſs'd in ſome 

tolerable Mast: What others call Avarice, 
, appears to the Agent a prudent Care of a 
x amily, or Friends; Fraud, artful Con- 
duff ; Malice and Revenge, a juſt Senſe of 
Honour, and a Vindication of our Right in 
Poſſeſſions, or Fame; Fire and Sword, and 
Deſolation among Enemys, a zuft thorow 
Defence of our Country; Perſecution, a 
Zeal for the Truth, and for the eternal 
Happineſs of Men, which Heretitks * 
poſe. In all theſe Inſtances, Men generally 
act from a Senſe of Virtue upon fal/e Opi- 
nion, and miſtaken Benevolence; upon 
wrong or partial Views of public Good, 
and the means to promote it; or upon 
very narrow Syſtems form'd by like fboliſia 
Opinions. It is not a Delight in the Miſe- 
ry of others, or Malice, which occaſions 
the horrid Crimes which fill our Hiſtorys ; 
but generally an iujudicious unreaſonable 
Enthuſiaſm tor ſome kind of limited Vir- 
Tue. by 44.36 | 
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* See below, Sect. 6. Art. II. Par. I. 
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PRs Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iuiqui, 


Ultra, quam ſatis eff, VIRTUTEM/ 
Petat ipſam*. 


V. Tux laſt Ground of Dzver/ity which 
occurs, are the falſe Opinions of the Wilt 
or Laws of the DEIT v. To obey theſe 
we are determin'd from Gratitude, and a 
Senſe of Right imagin'd in the DE1Ty, to 
diſpoſe at pleaſure the Fortunes of his Crea- 
tures. This is ſo abundantly known to 
have produc'd Follys, Superſtitions, Mur- 
ders, Devaſtations of Kingdoms, from a 
Senſe of Virtue and Duty, that it is needleſs 
to mention particular Inftances. Only we 
may obſerve, That all thoſe Follys, or 
+ Barbarztys, rather confirm than deſtroy 
« the Opinion of a moral Senſe ;” ſince 
the DEIT is belicy'd to have a R:ght to 
diſpoſe of his Creatures, and Gratitude to 
him, if he be conceiv'd good, muſt move 
us to Obedience to his Will; if he be not 
conceiv'd as good, Self-love may over- | 
come our moral Senſe of the Action 
which we undertake to ayoid his Fury. 


As for the Vices which are commonly 
obſerv d to proceed from Love of Pleaſire, 
or any violent Paſſion, ſince generally the 
Azent is ſoon ſenſible of their Evil; and 


— 


* Hor. Ep. 6. Lib. 1. v. 15. 


ſome- 
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ſometimes ſo, amidſt the heat of the Action, Sect. 4. 
they only prove, That this moral Senſe vor 
and Benevolence may be overcome by a 
the more importunate Sollicitations of 
« other Deſires.” 6 


VI. BEFORE we leave this Subject, it is 
neceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt 
Objections againſt what has been ſaid fo 
often, Viz. © That this Senſe is natural and 
independent on Cuſſom and Education. 
The Objection is this, That we ſhall find 
« ſome Actions always attended with the 
« ſtrongeſt Abhorrence, even at firſt View, 
in ſome whole Nations, where yet there 
is nothing contrary to Benevolence appa- 
«« rent in the Actions; and that the /ame 
Actions ſhall in another Nation be coun- 
« ted innocent, or honourable: Now we 
generally allow, that what is from Na- 
„ fure in one Nation, would be fo in all. 
Thus Inceſt, among Chriſtians, is ab- 
* horr'd at firſt appearance as much as 
* Murder; and yet we cannot find any 
«« neceſſary tendency of it to the detri- 
ment of Mankind, at leaſt among Colla- 
„ terals. Now this Abhorrence cannot 
be from Nature, ſince in GREECE the 
** marrying half Siſters was counted honou- 
« rable; and among the Perſian MA G1. 
* the. marrying of Mothers: Say they 
then, may not all our Approbation or 

| + D:ſiike 
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Sect. 4. Di/iike of Actions ariſe the ſame wayfrom 
Wy * Cuſiom and Education? 


Tux Anſwer to this may be eaſily found 
from what is already ſaid : had we no moral 
Senſe natural to us, we thou'd only look 
upon Iuceſt as hurtful to our felyes, and 
ſhun it, and never hate other znceftuons 
Perſons more than we do a broken Mer- 
chant ; ſo that ſtill this Abhorrence ſuppoſes 
a Jenſe of moral Good. And further, it is 
true, that it is very hard to ſhew any na- 
tural tendency of ſome ſorts of Iuceſ to the 
publick Detriment ; but wherever it is 
hated, it is apprehended. as offenſive to the 
Deity, and that it expoſes the Perſons 
concern'd to his juſt Vengeance. Now it is 
univerſally acknowledg'd to be the groſſeſt 
ingratitude and baſeneſs in any Creature to 
counteract the Will of the Deity, to 
whom it is under, ſuch Obligations ; and 
this is plainly a moral evil Quality appre- 
hended in Inceſt, and reducible to the ge- 
neral Foundation of want of Benevolence, or 
Malice. Nay further, where this Opinion, 
that Inceſt is offenſive to the DEI, pre- 
vails, Inceſi muſt have another direct Con- 
trariety to Benevolence; ſince we mult ap- 
prehend the Inceſtuous, as expoſing an 
Aſſociate, who ſhould be dear to him by 
the Ties of Nature, to the loweſt State of 
Miſery and Baſencſe, Infamy and Puniſh- 


ment. 
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ment. But in thoſe Countrys where no ſuch Sect. 4. 
Opinion prevails of the DE 1TY's abhor S WY 
ring Inceſt, or prohibiting it; ſince it does 


not appear that any obvious natural Evil 
follow from it, it may be look'd upon as 
innocent. And further, as Men who have 
the Senſe of Taſting, may by Company and 
Education have Prejudices againſt Meats 
they never taſted, as u7/avoury ; fo may 
Men, who have a moral Senſe, acquire an 
Opinion by implicit Faith, of the moral 
Evil of Actions, altho they do not them- 
ſelves diſcern in them any tendency to na- 
tural Evil; imagining that others do fo : 
but without a moral Senſe, we could receive 
no Prejudice againſt Actions, under any o- 
ther View than as naturally diſadoantage- 
ous to our ſelves. 


VII. Trex Onzver/ality of this moral 
Senſe, and that it is antecedent to [nſtruc- 
tion, may appear from obſerving the Senti- 
ments of Children, upon hearing the Storys 
with which they are commonly entertain'd 
as ſoon as they underſtand Language : They 
always paſſionately intereſt themſelves on 
that ſide where K7ndne/5 and Humanity are 
found, and deteſt the Cyuel, the Covetous, 
the Selfiſh, or the Treacheronus. How 
ſtrongly do we ſee their Paſſions of Foy, 
Sorrow, Love, and Indignation, mov'd by 
theſe moral Repreſentations, even tho _y 

O as 
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Sect. 4. has been no pains taken to give them Ideas 
ofaDri rx, of Laws, of a future State, 

or of the more intricate Tendency of the 
univers ſal Good to that of cach Indi- 


vidual. 
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Aﬀettion among collateral Relations, tho 


-- 


LEE TA. 


A further Confirmation that we have 


practical Dilpoſitions zo Virtue im- 
planted in our Nature, with a further 
Explication of our Inſtinct to Bene» 


volence in its various Degrees; 


i the additional Motives of Ins 


reſt, viz. Honour, Shame, and Pity. 


* E have already endeavour' d to 

rove, That there is a uni- 

« ver/al Determination to Benevolence in 

« Mankind, even toward the moſt diſtant 

parts of the 1 8 But we are ney 
to imagine that this Bexevolence is 6 


or in the lame degree toward a// ; 


are ſome nearer and ſtronger Degrees of Be- 
nevolence, when the Objects ſtand in ſome 
nearer relations to our ſelves, which have 
obtain'd diſtin Names, ſuch as natural Af 


fection and Gratitude ; or when Benevo- 


tence isincreas'd by greater Love of E Neem. 


ON x Species of natural Affection, vir. 
that in Parents towards Children, has 


been confider'd already *; we may only fur- 


ther- obſerve, That there is the ſame kind of 


- 15 
* See above, Secf. 2. Art. IX. Par. 2. 4 mm * 
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Sect. 5 in a weaker degree, which is univerſally 
o obſeryable where no Oppoſition of Intereſt 
roduces contrary Actions, or counter- 
illances the Power of this natural Aﬀec- 
tion. We may allo obſerve, that as to the 
Affection of Parents, it cannot be entire- 
ly founded on Merit or — ; not 
only becauſe it is antecedent. to all Ac- 
gaintance, which might occaſion the Love 
of Eſteem ; but becauſe it operons where 
Acquaintance would produce Hatred, even 
toward Children apprehended to be wtz- 
ous. And this Affection is further con- 
firm'd to be from NaTuRE, becauſe it is 
always obſerv d to deſcend, and not aſcend 
from Children to Parents mutually. Na- 
TURE, Who ſeems ſometimes frugal in her 
Operations, has ſtrongly determin'd Pa- 
rents to the Care of their Children, becauſe 
they univerſally ſtand in abſolute need of 
Support from them; bur has left it to Re- 
Hection, and a Senſe of Gratitude, to pro- 
duce Returns of Love in Children, toward 
ſuch tender kind Benefatfors, who very ſel- 
dom ſtand in ſuch abſolute need of Sup- 
port from their Poſterity, as their Chil- 
dren did from them. Now did Acquazrn- 
tauce or Merit produce natural Afﬀettion, 
we ſurely ſhould find it ſtrongeſt in Chit 
Aren, on whom all the Obligations are laid 
by a thouſand good Offices; which yet is 
quite contrary to Obſervation, Nay, this 
Principle ſeems not confin'd to e 
_ at 


1 Ok 
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but extends to other 4Anmals, where yet Sect. 5. 
we ſcarcely ever ſuppoſe any Ideas of Me. 


rit; and is oblery'd to continue in them no 
longer than the Neceſſitys of their Voung 
require; nor could it be of any ſervice 
to the Voung that it ſhould, ſince when 
they are grown up, they can receive little 
Benefit from the Love of their Dams : Bur 
as it is otherwiſe with vat ional Agents, fo 
their Afﬀettons are of longer continuance, 
eyen during their whole lives. 


II. Bur there is nothing will give us a 
juſter Idea of the wiſe Order in which Hu- 
man Nature is torm'd for univerſal Love, 
and mutual good Offices, than conſidering 
that ſtrong attraction of Benevolence, which 
we call Gratitude. Every one knows that 
Beneficence toward our ſelyes makes a much 
deeper Impreſſion upon us, and railes Ga- 
titude, or a ſironger Love toward the Be- 
nefattor, than equal Beneficence toward a 
third Per/on*. Now becaule of the vaſt 
Numbers of Mankind, their diſtant Hahi- 
tations, and the incapacity of any one to 
be remarkably uſeful to vaſt Multitudes ; 
that our Benevolence might not be quite 
diſtracted with a multiplicity of Objects, 


whoſe equal Virtues would equally recom- 


mend them to our regard, or be made uſe- 
leſs towards multitudes, whoſe Intereſts, at 
vaſt diſtances, we could not uvnderſtand, 


nor be capable of promoting, having no 


dee above, Seth 2. Art. VI. Part 2. 


O 3 | Inter- 
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Sect. 5. Intereoutſe of Offices with them; Na-' 
WYV TURE has more powerfully determin'd us 
to admire and loue the moral Yualitys of 

others, which affect out ſelves, and has 
given us more powerful Impreſſions of 
Good-w1ilh towards thoſe Who are beneficent: 
to our ſelves; which we call. Gratitude; 
and thus has laid a Foundation for eu 
Aociations in all kinds of Hu ſene ſc, and vir- 
tuour Friendſhips. | 


By this Conſtitution allo the Benefactor 
is more encourag'd in his Benefirence, 
and better ſecur d of an increa/e of Hap- 
_ by grateful Returns *, than if his 
7irtue were only to be honour'd by the 
colder general Sentiments of Perſons un- 
concern'd; who could not know his Neceſ- 
firys, nor how to be profitable to him; 
eſpecially, when rhey would all be equally 
determin d to love innumerable multitudes, 
whoſe equal Virtues would have the ſame 
Pretenfions to rheir Love, were there not 
an znrreaſe of Love, according, as the Ob- 
ject is more weurly atrath'd to ur, or our 
Friends, by Offices which affect our ſelves, 
or them | 


Tals unzverſal Benevolence toward all 
Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
Crauitation, which perhaps extends to all 
Bodys in the Diver ſe; but, like the Love 


ꝗ— — — r 1 1 


dee aboye, Seck. 2. Art. II. Part 2. 


is 
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of Benevolence; intreaſes as the Diſtance is Sect. 5. 
diminiſh'd, and is ſtrongeſt when Bodys 
come to touch each other. Now this 22. 
creaſe of Aitruction upon nearer Approach, 
is as neceſſary to the Frame of the Uni- 
vers, as that there ſhould be any Attrac- 
tion at all: Fot a general Attraction, equal 
in all Diſtances, would by the Contrariety of 
{ſuch multitudes of equal Forces, put an end 
to all Regularity of Motion, and perhaps 
ſtop it altogether, * - PF roll 


Tus increaſt of Love towards the Be- 
5 ne volont, according to their wearer Ap- f 
Proathes to our feldes by their Benefits, is | 


obſeryable in the high degree of Love, 


which Heroes and Law-2rvers univerſally 
obtain in their own Conntrys, above what 
| they find abroad, even among thoſe who 
| are not inſenſible of their Virtues; and in 
all the ſtrong Ties of Friendſhip, Arquain- 
| rance, Neighbourhood Partnerſhip ; Which | 
are exceedingly neceſſary to the Order of i 
human' Society. e | 


. ens — os, a4; — * 
— — — 


| IT FRO M conſidering that frougDeter- 
mmation in our Nature to Gratitude, and a 
Lode toward our Henefuctort, which was 
already ſhewn to be Aſintereſted“; we are 
eaſily led to conſider another Determination 
of our Minds equally natural with the for- 


3 XV. = — 


88 — 3 —— 
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— 


| * See above, Seck. | Art. VI. - 
I Wee . mer, 
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Sed. 5.mer, which is to delighi in the good Opinion 
and Love of others, even; when we ex 

no other Advantage from them, except what 
flows from this Conſtitution, whereby H o- 
NO UR is made an immediate Good. This 
Deſire of Honour 1 would call AM BTTI- 
ON, had not Cuſtom join d ſome evil Ideas 
to that Word, making it denote ſuch a vi- 
lent deſine of Hlouous, and of Toter alſo, 
as will make us ſtop at no bale Means to ob- 
tain them. On the other hand, we are by 
NAr uRE ſubjected to a grievous Senſation 
of Miſery, from the unfavourable Opinions 
of others concerning us, even when we 
dread no other Ei from them: This we 
call SHAME; which in the ſame manner as 
Honour, is conſtituted an immediate Evil. 


No w were there no moral Senſe, or bad: 
we no other Idea of Actions but as ad 
tageous or hurtful, I ſee no reaſon why we 
thould be delighted with Honour, or ſub- 

jected to the ancaſine ſe of Shame; or how 
it could ever happen, that a Man, who is 
ſecure from Puniſhment for any Action, 
ſhould ever be znea/y at its being known to 
all the World. The World may have the 
worſe Opinion of him for it; but what ſub- 
jects my Eaſe to the Opinion of the rid? 
Why, perhaps, we ſhall not be ſo much 
truſted henceforward in Buſineſs, and ſo 
ſuffer Loſs. If this be the only reaſon of 

Shame, and it has no immediate * or 

ain 
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Pain in it, diſtinct from Fear of Loſs, then Seq, 5. 


wherever we expoſe our ſelves to Loſs, we 
ſhould be aſbam d, and endeavour to con- 
ceal the Action; and yet it is quite other- 
wife. to | 10 


A MERCHANT, for inſtance, from In- 
tereſt conceals a Shipwreck, or a very bad 
Market, which he has ſent his Goods to: 
But is this the ſame with the Paſſion of 
SHAME? Has he that Angniſh, that de- 
jettion of Mind, and Self-condemnation, 
which one ſhall have whole Treachery is de- 
tected ? Nay, how will Men ſometimes 
glory in their Loſſes, when in a Cauſe ima- 


gin'd morally good, tho they really weaken 
their Credit in the Merchant's Senſe; that 


is, the Opinion of their ¶Mealth, or fitneſs 
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. 
* 


for Buſineſs ? Was any Man eyer aſbam d 5 


of impoveriſhing himſelf to ſerye his Coun- 


try, or his Friend? | 


IV. THE Opinions of our Country are 
by ſome made the firſt Standard of HVirtue : 
They alledge, That by comparing Acti- 
ons to them, we firſt diſtinguiſh between 
* moral Good, and Evil! And then, ſay 
„they, AMBIT10N, or the Love of Ho- 
* NOUR, is our chief Motive. But what 
is Honour? it is not to be univerſally known, 
no matter how: A covetous Man is not 
honour'd by being univerſally known as 
covetous ; nor a weak, ſelfiſh, or * 
Rp | an, 
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Sect. 5. Man, when he is known to beſo: Mach. 
WH les cad a rreacherons, cruel, or umgrateful 
11 Mun be {aid to be Hhonousmd ſor his being 
10 knowWIñ as ſuch. A Poſturermaſter, a Fike- 
| | eater, or Practiſer of Leger-de- main, is 
14 not Honour d for theſe publick Shews, unleſs 
[i we corftder. him as a Perſon capable of giv- 
nn ing the Pleaſures of Admration and Siur- ÞF 
i! | prize to multitudes. Honour then is the 
| 1788 Opinion of others cont#fwing our morally 

i good AtFions, or Abilitys preſumd to be 
applyd that way ; for Abilitys conſtantly 
ply'd to other Purpoſes, procure the 
greateſt Infamy. Now, it is certain, that 

Ambition is founded on Selflove; but then 
our Determination to love Honour, preſup- 

zoſes a Serſe of moral Virtue, both in the 

erſons who confer the Honour, and in him 
who purſũes it. And let it be obſery'd; that 
if we knew an Agens had no other Motive 
of Action but Ambition, we ſhould appre- 
hend no Virtue even in his moſt uſeful Acti- 
ons, ſince they flow'd not from any Love 
to others, or Defre of their Happinels. 
When Honbur is thus conſtituted by Na- 
TURE plhaſaut to us, it may be an addi- 
Fibnal Motrueto Virtue, as we ſaid above “, 
che Pleaſure ariſing from NReffection on our 

Benevolence was: but the Perſon whom 
we imagine perfectly virtuons, acts imme- 

diately from the Love 6f others; however 
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* See Seck. 3. Art. XV. , 335% 
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theſe refin'd Intereſts may be oiut Mo- Sec. 3. 
tives to him to ſet about ſuch a Courſe of 


Actions, or to cultivate every tin Jncli- 
nation, and to deſpiſe every contrary Into- 
reſt, as giving a ſmaller Happineſs than Ne. 
fetftiom on his own Virtne, and Con/eronſ- 
neſs of the Eſteem of others. Wen 


SHAME is in the fame manner conſti- 
rated an immediate Evil, and influences us 
the ſame way to abſtain from moral Evil; 
not that any Action or Omiſſion would ap- 
pear dirt nous, where the /oke Motive was 
Fear of Shame. ' + 5 


V. Bur to enquire further, how far tho 
Opinions of our Company can raiſe a Senſe 
of moral Good or Evil. If any Opinion 
be univerſal in any Country, Men of little 
Reflection will probably embrace it: If an 
Action be believ'd to be advantageous to 
the Agent, we may be led to believe fo too, 
and then Self love may make us undertake 
it; or may the ſame way make us ſnun an 
Action reputed: pernicious to the Agent. If 
an Action paſs for advantageous to the Pub. 
lick, we may believe ſo too; and what next? 
If we have no diſintere ſted Benevolence, 
what ſhall moveus to undertake it? Why, 
« we love Honour; and to obtain this Pleas 
«*« ſure; we will undertake the Action from 
* Self-Intereſt.” Now, is Honour only the 
Opinion of our Country, that — is 

8 advan- 
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n Honour paid to the 2% Treachery of 
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advantageous to the Publick? No: we ſee 


an Enemy whom we have brib'd to our 


_ Side, to caſual unde ſigu d Services, or to 


the moſt uſeful Effects of Compulſion . on 
Cowards; and yer we ſee Honour paid to 


un ſucce ſi ful Attempts to lerve the Publick 


from ſincere Love to it. Honour then pre- 
ſuppoſes a Henſe of ſomething amiable, be- 
fides Advantage, a Senſe of Excellence in 
a public Spirit; and therefore the 5ſt 
Senſe of moral Good muſt be antecedent to 
Honour, for Honour is founded upon it. 
The Company we keep may lead us with- 
out examining, to believe that certain Acti- 
ons tend to the nblict Good; but that our 
Company honours ſuch Actions, and loves 
the Agent, muſt flow from a Senſe of ſome 
Excellence in this Love of the Publick, 
and ſerving its Intereſts. nos 


Wx therefore, ſay they again, pre- 


tend to /ove the Publicb, altho we only 


deſire the Pleaſure of Honour, and we 


will applaud all who ſeem to act in that 


«+ manner, either that we may reap Ad- 
vantage from their Actions, or that o- 
* thers may believe we. really. love the 
„ Publick :“ But ſhall any Man ever 
really love the Public, or ſtudy. the Good 
of others in his heart, if Se be the 
only ſpring. of his Actions? No: that is 
impoſſible. Or {ſhall we ever really love 

| ; Men 
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Men who appear to /ove the Publick, with- Sect. 5. 
out a moral Senſe ? No: we could form WWW 


no Idea of ſuch a Temper ; and as tor theſe 
Pretenders to publick Love, 'we ſhould 
hate them as Hypocrites, and our Rivals in 
Fame. Now this is all which could be ef 
fected by the Opinions of our Country, 
even 1 they had a moral Senſe, 
provided we had none our ſelves: They 
never could make us admire Virtue, or vir- 
tuous Characters in others; but could only 
give us Opinions of Advantage, or Di 
advantage in Actions, * as they 
tended to procure to us the Pleaſures of 
Honour, or the Pain of Shame. 


Bur if we ſuppoſe that Men have by 
NATURE a moral Senſe of Goodneſs in 
Actions, and that they are capable of die 
zntereſted Love; all is eaſy. The Opinions 
of our Company may make us raſhly con- 
clude, | that certain Actions tend to the 
univerſal Detriment, and are morally Evil, 
when perhaps they are not ſo; and then 
our Senſe may determine us to have an 
averſion to them, and their Authors; or we 
may the ſame way be led into implicit Preju- 
dices in favour of Actions as goed ; and then 
our deſire of Honour may co-operate with 
Benevolence, to move us to ſuch Actions: 
but had we no Sen/e of moral Yualitys in 
Actions, nor form'd any Conceptions of 
them, but as advantageous or hurtful, 

2 we 
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* 


uſeful Su 
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we neyer could have honour'd or lov'd A. 
gents for publick Love, or had any regard 
to their Actions, further than they aflected 
ourſelyes in particular. We might have 
form d the metaphyſical Idea of publici 
Good, but we had never deſir d it, any fur- 
ther than it tended to our own priuate In- 
tereſt. without a Principle of Benerolence; 
nor admir d and lov d thoſe who were ſtudi- 
ous of it, — * So far is 
Virtus from being (in Language of a 
late * Author) the Offspring of Flattery, 
begot upon Pride, that Pride, in the bad 
meaning of that Word, is he /purtious 
Brood of Ignorance by our moral Senſs, 
and Flattery only an E ngine, which the 
Canning may uſe to turn this moral Senſe in 
others, to the Purpoſes of Self-love in the 


 Hlatterer. | 


VI. To explain what has been ſaid of the 
Power of Honour Suppoſe a Sr ATE or 
PRINCE, obſerving the Money which is 
drawn out of — — by Italian Muſe- 
eaans, did decree Honour, Statues, Titles, 
for great Muſiczans ; this would certainly 
excite all who had Ralgd of Succeſs, to the 
Study of Mufick ; and Men of a good Ear 
would <4 ͤ—* of the good Performers as 
eds, as well as very entertaining: 


= — — — 


* Author of the Fable of the Bees, Page 37. 3d Ed. 
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but would this give all Men a good Ear, or Sec. 5. 
make them delight in Harmony: or could it 


ever make us really love a Muſician, who 
ſtudy d nothing but his own Gain, in the 
fame manner we do a Patriot, or a gene- 
rous Friend? I doubt not. And yet Friend. 
ſhip, without the Aſſiſtance of Statues, or 


Honours, can make Perſons appear exceed- 


ingly amiable. 


Lr us take another Inſtance : Suppoſe 
Statues and triumphal Arches were de- 
creecl, as well as a large Sum of Money, to 
the Diſcoverer of the Longitude, or any 
other uſeful Invention in Mathematicks : 
This would raiſe a univerſal Deſire of ſuch 
Knowledge from Se/f-love ; but would 
Men therefore love a Mathematician as they 
do a wirtwous Man? Would a Mathema- 
tic iam love every Perſon who had attained 
Perfection in that Knowledge, wherever he 
oblery'd it, altho he knew that it was not 
accompany'd with any Love to Mankind, 
or Study of their Good, but with 1/-natare, 
Pride, Covetouſneſs ? In ſhort, let us ho- 
nour other Qualitys by external Shew as 
much as we pleaſe, if we do not diſcern a 
benevolent Intention in the Application, 
preſume upon it; we may look upon theſe 
—— as uſeful, enriching, or otherwiſe 


advantageous to any one who is poſſeſs d of 


them; but they ſhall never meet with thoſe 


endearing Sentiments of Eſteem and Love, 
| which 


£ 
5 
o 
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Sect. 5. which our Nature determines us to e 
On priate to Benevolence or Virtue. 


— 


Love of Honour, and Averſion to Shame, 
may often move us to do Actions for which 
others profels to honour us, even tho we 
ſee no Good in them our ſelves; and Com- 
Pliance with the Inclinations of others, as 
it evidences Humanity, may procure ſome 
Love to the Agent, from Spectators who 
ſee no moral Good in the Action it ſelf: But 

without ſome Sen ſe of Good in the Actions, 

Men {hall never be fond of ſuch Actions in 
Solitude, nor ever love any one for Perfection 
in them, or for practiſing them in Solitude; 
and much leſs fal the * diſſatisfy d with 
themſelves when they i otherwile in So- 
litude. Now this is the caſe with us, as 
to Virtue; and therefore we mult have by 
NATURE a moral Senſe of it antecedent to 
Honour. 


Tais will ** us with what Judgment 
a late * Author compares the Original of 
our Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
to — manner of regulating the Behaviour 
= aukard Children by Commendation. It 
all appear afterward f, that our Approba- 
tion of en Geftures, and what we call 


— 


— 


91 has the Fable of the Bees, Page 38. 3d Ed. f See 
Sect. 6. Art, IV. | 
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Decency in Motion, depends 

moral Ideas in People of — 
But before Children come to obſerve this 
Relation, it is only go Nature, an Inth- 
nat ion to pleaſe, and Love of Praiſe, which 
makes them endeavour to behave as they 
are deſir d; and not any Percep 


tion of B- 
eellente in this Behaviour. And hence 
they are not ſollicitous about Geſtures when 
_ unleſs 2 a View n - when 

return to Company; * never 
— or approve others for Perſection of this 
kind, but rather envy or hate them, till 
they either diſcern the Connexion between 
Geſtures and moral Qualitys, or reflect on 
the gen Nature which is evidenc d by 
ſuch. # Compliante with the deſire of the 
Company. N 2 e e 


VII. Tux conſidering Honour in the 
manner above explain d. may ſhew us the 
reafon why Men are often aſham'd ſor 
things which are not vitiauc, and Honour d 
for What is not virtuauc. For, if any 
Action only appears vitious to any 
Perſons or Company. altho it be not 
ſo, they will have a bad Idea of the 
Agent ; and then he may be aſham'd, or 
füllen Uneaſineſs in being thought moraliy 
evil. - And the ſame way, thoſe who look 
upon an Action as moraily good, will honour 
the Agent, and he may be pleas'd with the 
ar OE. 


n ſome Sect. 5. 
Years: x 
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Honour, altho he does not himſelf ive 


Way moral Good in what has procur d it. 


Ac al, we ſhall be aſham'd of every 


Evidence of moral — wa3- or want of 
ground 


Ability; and with , when this 
want is occaſion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay further, if any Circumſtance be look'd 
upon as indecent in any Country, offenſrue 
to others, and deform'd ; we hall, out of 
our Loye to the good Opinions of others, 


be aſham'd to be fi in ſuch Circum- 


ſtances, even when we are ſenſible that 
this Indecency or Offence is not founded on 
Nature, but is merely the Effect of — 
tom. Thus being obſerv'd in ſome of t 

Functions of Nature, which are counted in- 
decent and offen ſeve, will make us.uneaſy, 
altho we are ſenſible that they really do 
not argue any Vice or Weakneſs. But on 
the contrary, ſince moral Abilitys of any 
kind, upon the general Preſumption of a 
good Application, procure ' the Eſteem of 
others, we ſhall value our ſelves upon them, 
or grow proud of them, and be aſham'd of 
any Diſcovery of our want of ſuch Ab:/:tys. 
This is the reaſon that Wealth and Power, 
the great Engines of Virtue, when pre- 
ſum'd to be intended for benevolent Pur- 


Poſes, either toward our Friends or our 


Country, procure Honour from others, and 
are apt to beget Pride in the Poſſeſſor; 
which, as it is a general Paſſion which may 

be 


n 
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be either good or evil, according as it Sect. 3. 
is grounded, we may deſcribe to be the &WW- 


Foy which ariſes from the real or imagin d 
Poſſeſſion of Hondar,' or Claim to it And 
the fame are the Effects of Knitwledge, Sa- 


gacity, Strength; and hence it is that Men 
are apt to boaſt of them 


Bur whenever it appears that Men have 
only their private Advantage in view, in 
the application of theſe Abililys, ot natural 
Advantages, the Honour ceaſes, and we 
ſtudy to conceal them, or at leaſt are not 
fond of diſplaying them ; and much more 
when there is any Suſpicion of an //-natur'd 
Application. Thus ſome Miſers are aſham'd 
of their Wealth, and ſtudy to conceal it; as 
the malicious or ſelfiſh do theit Power : 
Nay this is very often done whete there is 
no- poſitive evil Intention; becauſe the dimi- 
hiſhing their Abilitys, increaſes the moral 
Good of any little kind Actions, which they 
can find in their hearts to perform. 


In ſhort, we always ſee Actions which 
flow from pub/irk Love, accompany d with 
generous Boldneſs and Openneſs; and nor 
only malicious, but even ſelfiſh ones, the mat- 
ter of Shame and Confuſion ; and that Men 
ſtudy to conceal them. The Love of private 
Pleaſure is the ordinary occaſion of Vice; 
and when Men have got any lively Notions 


of Virtue, they generally begin to be aſnamd 
P 2 of 
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Sect. 5. of every thing which betrays Selm, 
WY VV even in b where & 4 jangatn t. We 
to imagine others obſetving us 
in fb — ſorm mean Opinions of 
= as too much ſet on —— Pleaſure; 
and hence we 1hall find Enjoy ments 
in moſt polite Nations, conceal'd from thoſe 
who do not partake with us. Such are ve- 
nereal Pleaſures between Per ſour marxyd, 
and even eating and drinking alone, any 
nicer ſorts of Meats or Drinks; whereas a 
hoſpitable Table is rather matter of boaſting; 
| and ſo are all other kind, generous Offices 
between marry'd Perſons, where there is no 
Suſpicion of Self-love in the Agent; but 

he is imagin d as acting from Love to 
Aſſociate. This, I fancy, firſt introdac'd 
Ideas of eee, in in ae Nos, — and 
Cuſtom has ſtrengt onderfully ; 
ſo that we are — m—_— 'd of many t 
upon ſome confus'd implicit rr Gy, of 
moral Evil, tho we know not upon what 
account. 


HERE too we may ite the reaſon, wh 
we are not aſham'd of any of the Methods 
of Grandeur, or high-Living. There is 
luch a Mixture of moral Ideas, of Bene- 
volence, of Abilitys kindly employ'd; ſo 
many Dependants ſupported, ſo many Friends 
entertain d, aſſiſted, protected; ſuch a Ca- 
pacity imagin d for great and amiable Acłi- 
015, that we are neyer aſham'd, but 15 
0 
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boaſt of ſuch thing 
or Cotice 
that our State and Ma nifitence ſhould be 
——_ Were ir not for this Conjunctiog 

4 Ideas, no Mortal could bear the 
of State, or abſtain from laughing 
at thoſt who did. Could auy Man be d 
with a Co of Statues ſurroumding His 
Table, fo y contriv'd, as to conſume 
his various Codes and inſpir d by ſome 
Servant, like ſo many Puppets, to give the 
uſual trifling Returns in praiſe of their Fare? 
or with ſo many Machine n to perform the 


nee and ie of a Levee ? 


Tur Shame we ſuffer from the Meanneſs 
of Dreſs, Table, Equipage, is entirely 
owing to the ſame reaſon: Ihis Meanneſs is 
often imagin d to argue Hoatiee, Meanneſs 
of Spirit, want of Capacity, or Conduct in 
Life, of Inauſiry, or moral Abilitys of one 
kind or other. To confirm this, let us ob- 
ſerve that Men will glory in the Meanneſs of 
their Fare, when it was oecaſion'd by a 
good Action. How many are there who 
would be aſham d to be furpriz'd at a Dinner 
of cola Meat, who will boaft of their having 
fed _ nu Horſes at the Siege of 

rell you thar they 


were — norate alan d of 


Tals Ori Conaonion it our Ima- 


ginarion derwern external Grandeur, Re- 


P3 gularity 


We never affet Oh Sect. 5 
t. but rather deſire A 


214 
Sect 5. gularity in Dreſs, : Equipage, Retinue, 
Badges of Honour, and ſome moral Abili- 
Y greater than ordinary, is perhaps: of 
more conſequence in the World than ſome 
recluſe Philo ſuphers x7 nokgers. who pique 


An INQUIRY concerning 


themſelves upon deſp theſe external 
Shews: This m may pollibly be a great, if not 
the only Cauſe of what ſome count mi- 
— vig. That Civil Governors of 
eater Capacity than their Neighbours, 
hu me inexprſ le Awe, and Authority, 
wr the very Spirits of the Vulgar, and 
keep them in ſubjection by ſuch ſmall 
5 as might eaſily be — by 
thoſe Aſſociations which might be rais d 


among the Diſaffected or Factious of any 


State; who are daring enough among their 


| Equals, and ſhew a ſufficient Contempt of 


Death for undertaking ſuch an Enterprize. 
Wi may alſo hence diſcover the reaſon, 


why the gratifying our ſuperior Senſes of 


Beauty and Harmony, or the Enjoyment of 
the Pleaſures of Knowledge, never occaſions 
any Shame or Confuſion; tho our Ehjoy- 


ment were known to all the World. T 


Objects which furniſh this Pleaſure, are 
of ſuch a nature, as to afford the ſame De- 
lights to mulritudes ; nor is there any thin 
in the Enjoyment of them by one, whi 
excludes any Mortal from a like Enjoy» 


ment: ſo that altho we purſue theſe Enjoy- 
ments from Se/f-love, yet as our Enjoy- 


ment 
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ment cannot be prejudicial to others, ſo no Sec. 5+ 
Man is imagin'd any way humanly ſelfiſh wwe 


from the fulleſt Enjoyment of them which 
is poſſible. The ſame Regularity or Har- 
mony which delights me, may at the ſame 
time delight multitudes ; the fame Theorem 
ſhall be equally fruitful of Pleaſure, when it 


has entertain'd thouſands : and therefore 


none are aſham'd of ſuch Purſuits, ſince 


they do not of themſelves ever ſeduce us 
into ay thing malicious, envious, or ith. 


natur d; nor does any one apprehend ano- 
ther too /elfi/h, from purſuing Objects of 
unexhauſted univerſal Pleaſure. - 


Tuls View of Honour and Shame may 
alſo let us ſee the reaſon, why moſt Men 
are uneaſy at being prais'd, when they them- 
ſelves are preſent. Every one is delighted 
with the Eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy 
great Pleaſure when he hears himſelf com- 
mended; but we are unwilling others ſhould 


obſerve our Enjoyment of this Pleaſure; 


which is really „e; or that they ſhould 
imagine us fond of it, or ' influenc'd by 
hopes of it in our good Actions; and there- 
fore we chuſe Secrecy for the — — of 
it, as we do with reſpect to other Pleaſures, 
in which others do not ſhare with us. 


VIII. Lx r us next conſider another De- 
termination of our Mind. which ſtrongly 
proves Benevolence to be natural to us, 
2879 „ and 
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Sect. 5. and that is Comea $510Nz by which we 
aue diſpos d to ſtudy. the Intereſt of others, 


withaut any Views of ↄrivate Advantage: 
This needs little Illuſtration. Every Mortal 
is made uneaſy. by any grięvous Miſery he 
ſees another involv d in., unleis the Perſon 
be imagin d evil. in a moral Senſe: Nay, 
it ĩs almoſt impoſſible ſor us to be unmov d. 
even in that Caſe. Advantage may make 
us do a cruel Action, or may overcome 
Pity; but it ſcarce ever extinguiſhes it. 
A ſudden Paſſion of Hatred or Anger may 
repreſent a Perſon as abſolutely euil, and 
ſo extinguiſh Puy; but when the Paſſion is 
over, it often returns. Another d:/ante- 
reſied View may even in cold blood over- 
come Pity; ſuch as Love to our Country, 
or Zeal for Religion.  Perſerntion is ge. 
nerally occaſion d by Love of Virtue, and 
Deſire of the eternal Happineſs of Man- 
kind, altho our Folly makes us chuſe ab- 
ſurd Means; and it is oſten accompany ' d 
with. Py enough to make the Per/ecutor 
uneaſy, in what, for prepollent Reaſons, 
he es; unleſs his — leads him 
to look upon the Heretick as abſolutely and 
entirely evil. 2 

Wr may here obſerve how wonderfilly the 
Conſtitution : of human Nature is adapted to 


move Compaſſion. Our Miſery and Diſtreſs 
immediately appear in. our Countenance,.. if 
we do not ſtudy to prevent it, and propa» 

J | gates 
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gates ſome Pain to all LN who Sect. 5. 


from Obſervation univerſally underſtand v.. 
the meaning of thoſe diſmal Ars. We 
mechanically ſend forth Shrieks and Groans 


upon any furprizing Apprehenſion of Evil: 
—— to Decency can ſometimes 
reſtrain them : Thus all who are preſent 
are rom d to our Aſſiſtance, and ſometimes 
our injurious Enemy is made to'relent.. 


— — 
immedi excit Alſion to | 
the — of our own Pain; we think 
it juſt to be ſo affected upon the Occaſion, 
and 'diſlike thoſe who are not ſo: but we 
are excited directly to defire the Relief of 
the Miſerable; and if we ſee. this impoſit- 
—— may by Raflection — to be 
vain for us to indulge: our Compaſſion any 
further; and then from Se{f-love — 
tire from the Object which occaſions our 
Pain. and ſtudy to divert our T 
But where there is no ſuch Nefectiun, Peo- 
ple are hurry'd by a natural, kind Iaſtiuct᷑, 
to ſee. Objects of Compaſſſon, and expoſe 
themſelves to this Pain when they can give 
no reaſon for it; as in the Inſtance of pub» 


* . 1 


dee Sed, 2. Art, VIII. 
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Sec. 5. ther ſtrong reaſon of this, is the moral Beau- 

y of the Characters and Actious which we 
ove to behold : for I doubt, whether any 
Audience would be pleas' d, barely to ſee 
fictitious Scenes of Miſery, if they were 
kept ſtrangers to the moral Qualitys of the 
Sufferers, or their CharaFers and Actions. 
As in ſuch a caſe, there would be no Beauty 
to raiſe Deſire of ſeeing ſuch Repreſentations, 
I fancy we would not expoſe our ſelves to 
Pain alone, from Miſery, which we knew 
to be ſictitious. 


Ir was the ſame Cauſe which crouded the 
Roman Theatres to ſee Gladiators; there 
the People had frequent Inſtances of great 
Courage, and Contempt of Death, two 
moral Abilitys, if not Virtues ; hence 
-ICERO looks upon them as great In- 
ſtructions in Fortitude. The Antagoniſt 

| | Gladiator bore all the blame of the Cruelty 
| committed, among People of little Reflec- 
| tion; and the courageous and art ful one, 
really obtain'd a Reputation of Virtue, and 
Favour among the Spectators, and was vin- 
dicated by the Neceſſity of Se/f-defence. In 

the mean time they were inadyertent to this, 

that their crouding to ſuch Sights, and fa- 
vouring the Perſons who preſented them 
with ſuch Spectacles of Courage, and with 
Opportunitys of following their natural 

| 2 aſſion, was Er gar" 


& 
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of all the real Diſtreſs, or Aſſaults which 
they were ſorry for. Rattan 27 2 : NN 


\ 0 1 % * 


Wnar Sentiments can we imagine a 
Candidate would have rais d of himſelf, had 


he preſented his Country men only with 
Scenes of Miſery; had he drain d Hoſpitals 
and 1nfirmarys of all their pityable Inhabi- 
tants, or had he bound ſo many Slaves, and 
without meeting with any Reſiſtance, butch- 
er d them with his own Hands ? I ſhould 
very much queſtion the Succeſs of his Elec- 
tion, (however Compaſſion might cauſe his 
Shews ſtill to be frequented,) if his Auta- 
goniſi choſe a Diverſion apparently more 
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Sect. 5, 


2 
* 
. 


virtuous, or with a Mixture of Scenes of 


Virtue. 


How independent this Diſpoſition to 
Compaſſion is of all Cuſiom, Education, In- 
 feruttion,” will appear from the Prevalence 
of it in Women and Children, who are leſs 
influenc'd by theſe. That Children do de- 
light in ſome Actions which in fact are 
cruel and tormenting to Animals, which 
they have in their Power, flows not from 
Malice, or want of Compaſſion, but from 
their Ignorance of thoſe ſigns of Pain which 
many Creatures make; together with a Cu- 
r20/ity to ſee the various Contortions of their 
Bodys: for when they are more acquaint- 
ed with theſe Creatures, or come by any 


means to know their Sufferings, their Com- 


2 | paſſion 
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Set. 5. paſſion often becomes too ſtrong for their 
| CVS Reaſon; as it generally does in beholding 
Executions, where as ſoon as they obſerve 
the evidences of Diſtreſs, or Pain in the Ma- 


are to condemn this 
e Me of SeFdcfmce in the 
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SECT. VI. 


Concerning the Importance of this 
moral | Senſe to — nt H. 
pineſs of Mankind, 3 18 all 
Ence on human —— 


Tr 


that 
notwithſtanding the Corruption of 


Manners ſoz Juſtly complain'd ofevery where, 
this moral NE has a greater Influence on 


9 then! is —— altho 


it is often directe 
Views of public — — and oſten overcome 
by Se/f-/ave. But we ſhall offer ſome fur- 
ther Conſiderations, to prove, That it 
gives us more Pleaſure and Pain than all 
our other Fucuitys And to prevent Re- 
— us — wherever it 
appears, that any mor Qnality gives 
Pleaſure from Eke, or from 4 
the contrary cuil one will give E roportiona- 
ble Pain, from Remorſe-and' Shame. Now 
we ſhall conſider the 5 Pleaſures, not 


ooly parately, but as they are the 
545 ful I ew in the ordinary Plea- 
ra of Life. 


ALL. 
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 AINQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 6. 
AlL Maxx p ſeem perſuaded of fome 


Excellency in the Poſſeſſion of good moral 
Qualityr, which is ſuperior to all other En- 
joyments ; and on the contrary, look upon 
a State of moral Evil, as worſe and more 
wretched, than any other whatſoever. | We 
muſt not form our Judgment in this matter 
from the Actions of Men; for however they 


may be influenc'd by moral Sentiments, yer 


it is certain, that Je/f-:ntereſted Paſſions 
frequently overcome them, and partial 


Views of the Tendency of Actions, make 


us do what is really _— evil, appre- 
hending it to be good. But let us examine 


- 


the Sentiments which Men univerſally form 


of the State of others, when they are no 


way immediately concern'd; for in theſe 
Sentiments human Nature is calm and un- 
diſturb'd, and ſhews its true Face. 


Now would we imagine a rational Crea- 
ture in a ſufficiently happy State, when his 
Mind was without interruption wholly oc- 
cupy'd with pleaſant Senſations of Smell, 
Toft Touch, Sc. if at the ſame time all 
other Ideas were excluded? Would we not 
think the State /ow, mean and ſordid, if 
there were no Society, no Love or Friend- 
Jhip, no good Offices? What then muſt 
that State be wherein there are no Pleaſures 


burt thoſe of the external Senſes, with ſuch 


long Intervals as haman Nature at Pan 
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muſt have? do theſe ſhort Fits of Pleaſure Sect. 6. 
make the Luxurious happy © How in pid. 


and joyleſi are the Refl 
ſure? and how 


ons on paſt Plea- 
r a Recompenſe is the 


Return of the tranſient Senſation, for the 


nauſeous Satietys, and Languors in the In- 
tervals? This Frame of our Nature, ſo 
incapable of long Enjoyments of the exter- 
nal Senſes, points out to us, That there 
muſt be ſome other more durable Plea- 
fure, without ſuch tedious Interruptions, 
and nauſeous Reflections.“ 


Le r us even join with the Pleaſures of 
the external Senſes, the Perceptions of 
Beauty, Order, Harmony: Thele are no 
doubt more noble Pleaſures, and ſeem to 
inlarge the Mind; and yet how cold and 

joyleſt are they, if there be no moral Plea» 
fares of Friendſhip, Love and Bene ficence? 
Now if the bare Abſence of moral Good, 
makes in our] ent the State of a ra- 
tional Agent contemptible, the Preſence of 
contrary Diſpoſitions is always imagin d by 
us to ſink him into a degree of Miſery, from 
which no other Pleaſures can relieve him. 
Would we ever wiſh to be in the ſame Condi- 
tion with a wrathful, malicious, revengeful, 


or envious Being, tho we were at the ſame 


time to enjoy all the external Senſations of 
Pleaſure, or all the Opportunitys of ſeeing 
the molſt beautiful regular Proſpects, and 
hearing the molt harmonious & W or 

obtain - 
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224 .m INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 6. obtaining the moſt exter/roe K1wltd, ? 
Abele internal pleaſures of Heu ani / 

muy, have: a great Power to foow de Mind 
| into a forgertulnck of Harb, Malice or 
| Revenge ;/ and they muſt do ſo, before we 
can have any tolerable Delight or Enjoy- 
ment: for while &heſe Affection — 
the Mind. chere is pothing butTorment and 


Wu AT, Caſtle-builder, who forms to him- 
ſelf imaginary Scenes of Life, in which he 
thinks he would be happy, ever made ac- 
knowleag/d Treachery, Cruelty, or Ingrati- 

i tude, the Steps by: which he mounted to 
| bis with'd for Elevation, or Parts of his 
Character, when he had attain'd it? We 
always conduct our ſelves in ſuch Reſyeries. 

to the Dictates of Honour, Faith, 
Generaſity. Courage; and the loweſt we 
can. fink, is hoping we may be enrich d 
by ſame. innocent Accident: 


O |. urnen Argenti Fons gee 2 
manftret i * — 


I | But Labour , Hunger , :Tharſl, .P overty, 
| rg Danger. have nothing ſo, dcteſtable 
! in them. that our SeJf-/pve cannot allow 
ö us to be often expos d to them: Nay, the 
Virtues which theſe give us occaſions © of 


' % * Hor. Lib. 2. Sar. 6. v. 10. ; | 


Aix 
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diſplaying, are ſo amiable and excellent, Seat. 8. | 
that ſcarce ever is any imaginary Hero in WY W | 
Romance, or Epic, brought to his higheſt | 
Pitch of Ha , without going thro bi 
them all. Where there is no Virtue, there 19 
is nothing worth Deſite or Contemplation; | 
the Romante, or Epos muſt end: Nay, the [| 
Difficulty * or natural Evil does fo much [| 
increaſe the Virtue of the good Action, | i| 
which it aecompanys, that we cannot eaſily ki 
fuſtain theſe Works after the Diſtreſs is over; [| 


and if we do continue the Work, it muſt be 
by preſenting a new Scene of Benevolence 
in a proſpetous Fortune. A Scene of ex- 
ternal Proſperity; ot natural Good, with- 
out any thing moral, or virtuors, cannot 
entertain a Perſon of the dulleſt Imagina- 
tion, had he ever ſo much intereſted himſelf 
in the Fortunes of his Hero; for where 
Virtue ceaſes, there remains nothi 
worth wiſhing to our Fayourite, or which 
we can be delighted to view his Poſſeſſion 
bf, when we are molt ſtudious of his Hap- 
pineſs. | 


L xr us take a particulat Inſtance, to try 
how much we prefer the Poſſeſſion of Vir. |; 
tue to all other Enjoyments, and how we . nl 
look upon Vice as worſe thari any other 
Miſery. Who could ever read the Hiſtory 
of RecvLvs, without concerning himſelf 
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226 An INQA IR concerning 
| Sect; 6. in the Fortunes of that gallant Man, forrow- 
I Mug at his Sufferings, and wiſhing him a 
l better Fate? But how a better Fate? ſhould 
he have comply'd with the Terms of the 
CAR THAGINIANS, and preſerv'd himſelf 
from the intended Tortures, tho to the 
detriment of his Country? or ſhould he 
have violated his plighted Faith and Promiſe 
1 of returning? Will any Man ſay, that ei- 
[ ther of theſe is the better Fate he wiſhes his 
| Favourite? Had he acted thus, that Virtue 
would have been gone, which intereſts every 
one in his Fortunes. Let him take his 
Fate like other common Mortals.” What 
elſe do we wiſh then, but that the CAR- 
THAGINIANS had relented of their Cru- 
elty, or that PRov1iDENCE by ſome un- 
expected Event, had reſcu'd him out of 
their hands ? Now may not this teach us, 
that we are indeed determin'd to judge Vir- 
tue with Peace and Safety, preferable to /7x- 
tae with Diſtreſs ; but that at the ſame time 
we look upon the State of the Virtuous, 
the Publick-ſpirited, even in the utmoſt 
natural Diſtreſs, as preferable to all afluence 
of other Enjoyments ? For this is what we 
chuſe to have our favourite Hero in, not- 
, withſtanding all its Pains and natural Evils. 
We would never have imagin'd him happier, 
had he acted otherwiſe; or thought him in a 
more eligible State, with Liberty and Safety, 
at the expence of his Virtue: we ſecretly 
Judge the jPurchaſe too dear; and therefore 
| 2 we 
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we never imagine he ated fooliſhly in ſecu- Sect. 6. 
ring his Virtue, his Honour, at the expence .. it 


of his Eaſe, his Pleaſure, his Life : nor fi 
can we think theſe Jatter Enjoyments worth = 

he: keeping, when the former are entirely 
lo | ME 


II. LET us in the ſame manner examine | 
our Seutiments of the Happineſs of others 1 
in common Life. WEALTH and EXT ER- "| 
NAL PLEASURES bear no ſmall bulk in T: 
our Imaginations ; but does there not al- oe 
ways accompany this Opinion of Happineſs I. 
in Wealth, ſome ſuppos'd beneficent Inten- 10 

| 7401 of doing good Offices to Perſons dear 1 
to 4s, at leaſt to our Familys, or Kinſinen? 1 
And in our imagin d Happineſs of external 1 
Pleaſure, ſome Ideas are always included a0 
of ſome moral Enjoy ments of Society, ſome 1 
Communication of Pleaſure, ſomething of | 
Love, of Friendſhip, of Eſteem, of Grati- 1 
tude. Who ever pretended to a Taſte of 
Pleaſures without Society? or if any ſeem 
violent in purſuit of ſuch Pleaſures, how 
baſe and contemptible do they appear to all 
Perſons, even to thoſe who could have no 
expectation of Advantage from their havi 
a more generous Notion o Pleaſure ? Now 
were there no moral Senſe, no Happineſs 
in Benevolence, and did we act from no 
other Principle but Se/f-/ve ; ſure there 
is no Pleaſure of the external Senſes, which 
we could not obtain the ſolitary Perceptions 
Q 2 of, 
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| Sect. 6 of, with lefs trouble and expence that in 
|| WYY Society. But a Mixture of the moral Plea- 


ſaves is what gives the alluring Reliſh; tis 
ſome Appearance of Friendſhip, of Love, 
of communicating Pleaſure to others, which 
preſerves the Pleaſures of the Luxurious 
from being nauſcous and in ſipid. And this 
partial Imagination of ſome good moral Qua- 
litys, ſome Benevolence, in Actions which 
have many cruel, mmhuman, and deſtructive 
Conſequences toward others, is what has 
kept Vice more in countenance than any 
other Conſideration *. 


Bur to convince us further, wherein the 
Happineſs of Health and external Phea- 
fave lies; let us but ſuppoſe Malice, Mrath, 
Revenge; or only Jolitude, Abſence of 
Friendſhip, of Love, of Society, of E- 
ſeem, join'd with the Poſſeſſion of them; 
and all the Happineſs vaniſhes like a Dream. 
And yet Love, Friendſhip, Society, Hu- 
manity, tho accompany'd with Poverty and 
Toil, nay even with ſmaller degrees of Pain, 
fach as do not wholly occur y the Mind, are 
not only the Object of Love from others, 
but even of a fort of Emulation; which 
plainly ſnews, That Virtue is the chief 
* Happineſs in the univerſal Judgment of 
„ Mankind.” 1 
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Sect. 6. 


111, Donau is a ſuurber Conſideration which Wy 


muſt not be paſs d over, concerning the x x- 
TERNAL BEAUTY of Perſons, which all 
allow ro have great Power over human 
Minds. Now it is fome apprehended Mo. 
rality, ſome natural or imagin d indication 
of concomitant Virtue, which gives it this 
powerful Charm above all other kinds of 
Beauty. Let us conſider the Characters of 
Beauty, which are commonly admir'd in 
Countenances, and we ſhall find theni to 
be Sweerneſs, Mildneſs, Majeſty, Dignity, 


Vruacity, Humility, Tenderneſs, Good ns- 


ture; that is, that certain Airs, Propor- 
time, je ne ſcai guoys, are natural Indica- 
tions of ſuch Virtues, or of Abilitys or 
Diſpoſuions toward them. As weobfery'd 
above * of Miſery, or Diſtreſs appeari 
in Countenances; fo it is certain, almoſt 
habitual Diſpuſitions of Mind, form the 
Countenance in ſuch a manner, as to give 
ſome Indications of them to the Spectator. 
Out violent Paſſions are obvious at firſt 
view in the Countenance; ſo that fome- 
times no Art can conceal them: and ſmaller 
degrees of them give ſome leis obvious 
Turns to the Face, which an accurate Eye 
will obferve. Now when the zatural Air 
of any Face approaches to that which any 
Paſfion would form it unto, we make a 
Ses Seit. 3. Art. YALL „ 5 % A r n 
c Q 3 don. 
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An INQUIRY concerning 


Sec. 6. conjecture from this concerning the /ead- 
us Diſpoſition of the Perſon's Mind. © 


As to thoſe Fancys which prevail in cer- 
tain Countrys toward large Lips, little 
Nofes, narrow Eyes, unleſs we knew from 
themſelves under what Idea it is that ſuch 
Forms are admir' d, whether as naturally 
beautiful in Form, or Proportion to the 
reſt of the Face; or as preſum'd Indications 
of ſome moral Qualitys, we may more 
probably conclude that it is the latter; 


| ſince this is ſo much the Ground of Appro- 


bation, or Averſion toward Faces 'among 


our ſelves. And for theſe Irregularitys of 


Features which we count naturally diſagree- 
able as to Form, we know the Averſion on 
this account is fo weak, that moral Qua- 


lityr thall procure a' liking, even to the 
Face, in Perſons who are ſenſible of the 


Irregularity, or want of that Regularity 
which is common in others. With us, cer- 
tain Features are imagin'd to denote Dul- 
neſs ; as bollow Eyes, large Lips; a Colour 
of Hair, 'W/antonneſ7 :' and may we not 
conclude the like Afociation of Ideas, per- 
haps in both Cafes without Foundation in 
Nature, to be the Ground of thoſe Appro- 
bations which appear unaccountable to us? 


- In the ſame manner, when there is 
nothing grofly diſproportion'd in any Face, 
what is it we diſpraiſe? It is Pride, Havgh. 
» [1075 E £3 times, 
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tineſs, Sourneſs, Ill nature, Diſcontent, Sect. 6. 
Folly, Levity, Wantonneſs ;- which ſome 


Countenances diſcover in the manner above 
hinted at. And thoſe Aire, when brought 
by Cuſtom upon the moſt regular Ser of 
Features, have often made them very diſa- 

eeable; as the contrary Airs have given 
the ſtrongeſt Charms to Countenances, 
which are far from Perfection in external 
Beanty. 


Ons cannot but obſerve the Judgment 
of HoMER in his Character of HELEN. 
Had he ever ſo much rais'd our Idea of her 
external Beauty, it would have been ridi- 
culous to have engag'd his Countrymen in 
a War for ſuch a HELEN as VIRGIL has 
drawn her. He therefore ſtill retains ſome- 
thing amiable in a moral Senſe amidſt all her 

Weakneſs, and often ſuggeſts to his Reader, 


Eairns beuiuard Ts rorexeds 1. 


as the Spring of his Countrymens Indigna- 
tion and Revenge. . 


Tus Conſideration may ſhew us one 
reaſon, among many others, for Mens 
diſſerent Fancys, or Reliſhes of Beauty. 
The Mind of Man, however generally 
diſpos'd to eſteem Benevolence and Virtue, 
yet by more particular Attention to ſome 


— 


— — — 


* See Homer, lliad 2. v. 356, 590. 
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of Temper; Men of 
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kinds of it than others, may gain a ſtronger 
Admiration of ſome woral Deſdoſitions 
than others. Military Meu may admire 
Courage more than other Virtues ; Perſons 
of /me/ler Courage may admire Sweetneſ 

hought and Reflec- 


tion, Who have more extenſive Views, will 
admire the lite Qualitys in others; Men of 
een Paſſions expect equal Returns of all 


the kind Affections, and are wonderfully 
charm'd by Compliance: the Proud may 
like thoſe of bioker Spirit, as more ſuitable 
to their Dignity; tho Pride, join'd wi 
Ne flectian and good Senſe, will recomm 
to them Humility in the Perſon below d. 
Now as the varzous Tempers of Men make 
various Tempers of — agreeable to 
them, ſo they muſt differ in their Reliſbes 
of Beauty, according as it denotes the ſe · 


Tale Qualitys moſt agreeable to them: 


THis may alſo ſhew us, how in 


virtuous Love there may be the greateſt 


Beauty, without the leaſt Charm to engage 
a Rival. Love it ſelf gives a Beauty to the 
Lover,” in the Eyes of the Perſon eiu d. 
which no other Mortal is 9 
with: and this perhaps is the //ron 
Charm poſſible, and that which will 1220 
the greateſt Power, where there/ is not ſome 
very great Counter ballance from worldly 
Interef, Vice, gr groſs Defarmity . . * 
R 
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IV. Turs fame Conſideration may be 
extended ta the whale Arr and Mr e 

of any Perſon. Every thing we Count 
| axgeoable. ſome way denotes Chearfhf#eſs, 
Eaſe, a Caudeſteuſiuu, and Readine(5 to ob- 
lige, a Love of Company,with a Freedom and 
oldneſs which alxays accompanys ay 
| laneſt, undeſigning Heart. - On the con- 
trary, What is ſhocking in Air, os Matias. 
is Roughueſi, Ill nature, a Diſiggerd to 
others, or a f0e/4/b Shame: face duc ſi, which 
evidences a Perſon to be unexpericgc'd in 
Society, os Offices of Human y. 


Viru relation ta theſe Airs, Mer ious, 


Geſtures, we may obſerve, that confidering 


the different Ceremazys, and Mages of ſhe w 
ing reſpect, which are practis d in difterent 
Nations, we may indeed probably conclude 
that there is no aur Connexion between 
any of theſe Geſtures, os Motions, and the 
Aﬀettionus of Mind which they are by 
Cuſtom made to expreſs; but when Cuſton 
has made any of them pals for Expreſſions 
of {uch AﬀeFtions, by a conſtant Afecia- 
tion of Ideas, ſome ſhall. become agreeable 
and lovely, and others extremely affen e, 


altho they were both, in their pwn Nature, 


perfectly indifferent. 


V. Hers we may remark the manner in 
which NAtzUBE leads Flaghing to. the 


Conti- 
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Sect. 6. Continuance of their Race, and by its 
ſtrongeſt Power engages them to what occa- 


ſions the greateſt Toil and Anxiety of Life, 
and yet ſupports them under it with an in- 
expreſſible delight. We might have been 
excited to the Propagation of our Species, 
by ſuch an uneaſy Senſation as would have 
effectually determin'd us to it, without any 
gooſe proſpect of Happineſs; as we ſee 

unger and Thirſt determine us to preſerve 
our Bodys, tho few look upon eating and 
drinking as any conſiderable Happineſs. 
The Sexes might have been engag'd to Con- 
currence, even as we imagine the Brutes 
are, by Deſire only, or by a Love of ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure. But how dull and inſipid 
had Life been, were there no more in M a R- 
RIAGE? Who would have had Reſolution 
enough to bear all the Cares of a Family, 
and Education of Children? or who from 
the general Motive of Benevolence, would 
have choſen to ſubject himſelf to natural 
Affection toward an Ofipring, when he 
could foreſee all the Tronbles it might oc- 
caſion? This Inclination therefore of the 
Sexes is founded on ſomething ſtronger, 
and more efficacious and joyful, than the 
Sollicitations of Unea/me/s, or the bare de- 

fire of /enſible Pleaſure, K 


BEAurx gives a favourable Preſumption 
of good moral Diſpoſitions, and Acquain- 
tance confirms this into a real Love of 

Woe Eſteem, 


— 
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Eſteem, or begets it, where there is little Seq; g. 
Beauty: This raiſes an expectation of the yu 


greateſt 'moral Pleaſures along with the 
ſenſible, and a thouſand tender Sentiments 


of Humanity and Generoſity; and makes 
us impatient for a Society which we imagine 


big with unſpeakable moral Pleaſures ; 
where nothing is indifferent, and every tri- 
fling Service being an Evidence of hir 
/trong" Love of Eſteem, is mutually receiv'd: 
with the Rapture and Gratitude of the 
greateſt Benefit, and of the moſt ſubſtantial 


Obligation. And where Prudence and 


Good-nature influence both ſides, this So- 
ciety may anſwer all their Expectations. 


| Nay, let us examine thoſe of looſer 
Conduct with relation to the fair Sex, and 
we ſhall find, that it is not Love of /en/ible 
Pleaſure which is the chief Motive of 
Debauchery, or falſe Gallantry, Were it 
ſo, the meaneſt Proſtitutes would pleaſe 
as much as any; but we know ſufficiently: 


that we are fond of Good. nature, Faith, 


Pleaſantry of Temper, Mit. and many o- 


ther moral Dualitys, even in a Miſtreſs. And 


this may furniſh us with a Reaſon for what 
. pretty unaccountable, viz. That 

Haſtity it ſelf has a powerful Charm in 
the Eyes of the Diſſolute, even when they 
are attempting to deſtroy it. | 


 'Tuars 
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gect. 6. 
urs powerful Determination even to a 
limited Benevalence, and other moral Seu- 
timenti. is obſery'd to give a great biaſs to 
our Minds toward a univer ſal — 
Tenderneſs, Humanity. Generofity, and 
— t# cg he Good in our whole 
Con beſides the obvious Improvement 
it occaſions in our ern tment, 
and in our reliſh of Beauty. Order, and 
Harmony. As ſoon as a Heart, before hard 
and lanes, is ſatten d in this Fame, we 
ſhall obſerve a Love of Poetry. Muſick, 
the Beauty of Nature in rur Scenes. a 
Contempt of other ſelfiſu Pleaſures of the 
external Senſes, a neat Dreſs, a humane 
Department, a Delight in and Emulation 
of every thing which i an Smut 
and friendh. 


| In the "Bake manner we are dumm d to 
common Friendſhips and Acquaintances,:not 
the ſullen bas of our Neee/ 
Lys, or Proſpects of Intereſi: but by an 
incredible variety of little agreeable, en- 
gaging Evidences of Love, Good nature. 
and other morally amiabile Qualitys in thoſe 
we converſe with : And among the reſt, 
none of the leaſt conſiderable is an inclina- 
tion to Chearfulnefs, a Delight to raiſe 
Mirth in others, which a ſecret 


4 
| 
4 
| 
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Approbation and Gratitude toward the Per- 
on who puts us in ſuch an agreeable, inno- 
cent, 
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rent; good-natur'd, and eaſy Nate of Mind, Sec. 6. 
as we are conſcious of while we enjoy 5 75 a- SWW 
ſant Converſation, enliven d by moderate 


Laughter. 


VI. Uros this moral Senſe is founded 
all the Power of the OR AT OR. The vari- 
ous Figures of Speech are the ſeveral Man- 
ners Which a lively Genius, warm'd with 

Paſſions ſuitable to the Occaſion, naturally 
runs into, only a little diyerſify'd by Cn/* 
tom and they only move the Hearers, b 
giving a lively Repreſentation of the Paſſi- 
ons of the Ipeaker ; which are communi- 
cated to the Hearers, as we *obſerv'd above 
of one Paſſion, viz. Pty. 


Now the Paſſions which the Orutor at- 
tempts to raiſe, are all founded on oral 
Qralityc. All the bold Metaphors, or - 
Deſcriptions, all the artificial Manners of 
Expoſtulation, Arguing, and addreſſing the 
Audience, all the Appeals to Mankind, are 
but more lively Methods of giving the Au- 

dience a ſtronger impreſſion of the moral 
Qualitys of the Perſon arcns'd, or de. 
ed; of the Action aduirgd, or difſnaded : 
and all the Antitheſer, or Witticiſint; all 
the Cadences of ſonorous Periods, whatever 
inferior kind of Beauty they may have ſepa- 
rately, are of no conſequence to 


* * — A „ — yy nw. 
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ut See Seck. 5. Art. VIII. Par. 2. 


if 
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Sect. 6. if we neglect moving the Paſſions by ſome. 
Wyo Species of Morality. They may perhaps 

raiſe a little Admiration of the Speaker a- 
_— thoſe who already favour his Party, 
but they oftner raiſe Contempt in his Ad- 
verſaries. But when you diſplay the Be- 
neficence of any Action, the good Effect 
it ſhall have on the Public“ in promoting 
the Welfare of the Innocent, relieving 
the unjuſtly diſtreſſed; if you prove your 
Allegations, you make every Mortal 
rove the undertaking it, When any Per- 
ba is to be recommended, AT i his Hu- 
manity, Generoſity, Study of the publick 
Good, and Capacity to promote it, his 
Contempt of Dangers, and private Pleaſures ; 
and you are ſure to procure him Love and 
Eſteem, If at the ſame time you ſhew his 
Diſtreſs, or the Injurys he has fuffer'd, 
you raiſe Pity, and every tender Affec- 
tion. | 


Ox the contrary, repreſent the Bar- 
barity, or Cruelty of any Action, the 
Miſery it ſhall procure to the Kind, the 
Faithful, the eee or only to the 
Innocent; and you raiſe an Abhorrence of 
it in the Breaſts of the Audience, tho they 
were not the Perſons who would have ſuf- 
fer'd by it. The ſame way, would you 
make a Perſon infamous, and deſpis'd and 
bated, repreſent him as cruel, inhuman, 
or treacherous toward the moſt diſtant ra- 

| tional 
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tional Agents; or ſhew him only to be Sect. 6, 
ſelfiſh, given to ſolitary Luxury without WWW 
regard to any Friend, or the Iutereſt of 
others; and you have gain'd your Point as 
{oon as you prove what you alledge. Nay, 
how far does it go to ſtop our Admiration 
of any celebrated Action, to ſuggeſt, 
That the Author of it was no Fool, 
* he knew it would turn to his own 
Advantage. 


Now, are the Learned and Polite the 
only Perſons who are moy'd by ſuch 
Speeches ? Muſt Men know the Schemes 
of the Moraliſts and Politicians, ' or the 
Art of Rhetorick, to be capable of being 
perſuaded ? Muſt they be nicely converſant 
in all the Methods of promoting JSe/f-[nte- 
reſt 2 Nay, do we not ſee on the contrary, 
the rude undiſtiplin'd Multitude molt at- 
fected ? Where had Oratory ſo much 
Power as in popular States, and that too 
before the Perfection of the Sciences? Re- 
fection, and Study, may raiſe in Men a 
ſuſpicion of Deſign, and Caution of Aſſent, 
when they have ſome knowledge of the 
various Topicks of Argument, and find 
them employ'd upon themſelves : but rude 
Nature is ſtill open to every moral Im- 
preſſion, and carry'd furiouſly along with- 
out Caution, or Suſpenſe. It was not the 
Groves of the Academy, or the poliſh d 
Stones of the Portico, or the manag d 

_ Horſes 
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84. 5. Horſes of GREECE, which liſten d to the 
Wwyw Harp of an AMPHION, or an ORPHEUS3 


but the Trees, and Nocte, and Tygers of 
the Fre: which may ſhew us, © That 


"oP A is ſome Senſe of Morality antece- 


dent to InſtruQtion, or metaphyſical Ar- 
« —— proving the private Intereſt 
of the Perſon who is perſuaded, to be 
connected with the publick Good. 


VII. WIE ſhall find the ſame moral 
Senſe to be the Foundation of the chief 
Pleaſures of PoE TRY. We hinted, in the 
former Treatiſe, at the Foundation of De- 
ight in the Numbers, Meaſures; Meta- 

s, Srmilitndes *. Bur as the Contem- 
ation of moral Objetts, either of Vice 
or Virtue, affects us more ſtrongly, and 


moves our Paſſions in a quite different and 


more powerful manner than natural Beauty. 


or (what we commonly call) Deformity ; 


ſo the moſt moving Beautys bear a Rela- 
tion to our moral Senſe us and affect us more 
vehemently than the Repreſentation of a. 
tural Objetts in the livelieſt Deſcriptions. 
Dramatic, and Epic Poetry ate entirely 
addreſs'd to this Senſe, and raife our Paſ- 


ſions by the Fortunes of Characters, dif. 


tinctly repreſented as morally 9 = 
evil; as ky ht be ſeen mote fully, w 


we to con * _ Paſſions ſeparately 


see Dal Seck. 2. Art. XIII. Secf. 4. Art. III. 


Where 
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Where we are ſtudying to raiſe any De/re, Sect. 6. 
or Admiration of an Object really be FW 
tiful, we are not content with a bare Nar- 

ration, but endeavour, if we can, to pre- 

ſent the Oßyect it lelf, or the moſt live 

Image of it. And hence it is that the 

Epic Poem, or aße give a vaſtly grea- 

ter Pleaſure than the Writings of Philoſo- 
phers, tho both aim at recommending 
Virtue. The repreſenting the Actions them- | 
ſelves, if the Repreſentation be Judit ious. 
natural, and lively, will make us admire 

the Good, and deteſt the Vitious, the Ju- 
human, the Treatherous, and Cruel, by 

means of our moral Senſe, without any 
Reflections of the Poe? to guide our Sen- 
riments. It is for this Reaſon that H o- 

RACE has juſtly made Knowledge in Mo- 

rals 10 necelfary to a good Poet 


Feribendi recti S ArRRE oft & princi- 
pium & fous *®, 


And again: 


Qui didicit Patriæ quid debeat, & guid 
Amicis, 
Quo fit amore Parent, quo Frater aman- 
dus, & Ho/pes, 
©uod fir Conſeripti, quod Fudicis offis 
cium, quæ * 


. 
——_ „ „jn — 111 
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* Hor, de Arte Poet. v. 209. 
3 Parte 
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3 Set. 6. Partes in bellum miſſi Ducts ; tle pro- 
i . 


que f. 


Power of that great Beauty in Poetry, 
the PROSOPOPOEIA, by which every 
Affection is made a Perſon ; every natural 


ral Epithets : for we join the Contempla- 


Beauty or Deformity, and affect the 
Hearer in a more lively manner with the 
Affections deſctib'd, by repreſenting them 
as Perſons. Thus a ſhady Wood mult 
have its /o/emn venerable Genius, and pro- 
per rural Gods; every clear Fountain, its 


tiful God, with his Urn, and perhaps a 

| Cornu-copia diffuſing Plenty and Fruit- 
= - fulneſs along his Banks. The Day-/zght is 
. holy, benign, and powerful to baniſh the 
| 8 Spirits of the Night. The 
| lorning is a kind, officious Goddeſs, 
4 trippmg over the dewy Mountains, and 
uſberiug in Light to Gods and Men. War 
„ | is an mpetnous, cruel, undiſtinguiſhing 
* Monſter, whom no Virtue, no Circum- 


„ 


+ Hor, de Arte Poet. v. 312. - 
— ſtance 


Uros this fame Senſe is founded the 


tion of moral Circumſtances and Qualitys 
along with natural Object, to increaſe the 


ſacred chaſte Nymph ; and River, its boun- 


|þ Ne ddere Per ſonæ ſeit convententia cui- 


Event, Cauſe, Object, is animated by wo- 
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ſtance of Compaſſion, can move from his Set. 6- 
bloody Purpoſes. The Steel is anrelent SPV 
ing; the Arrow and Spear are impatient 
to deſtroy, and carry Death on their 
Points. Our modern Engines of War are 
allo fright ful Perſonages, with their rude 
Throats counterfeiting the Thunder of 
Jo VE. The moral Imagery of Death is 
every where known, vis. his inſenſibility 
to Pity, his Inflexibility, and univerſal 
impartial Empire. FORTUNE is inimita- 
bly drawn by HoR ACE“, with all her 
Retinue and Yotaries, and with her rigid 
ſevere Miniſter, Neceſſity. The Quali- 
tys of Mind too become Perſons: Love 
becomes a Venus, or a Curip; Con- 
rage, or Conduct, a Mars, ora PALLAS 
protecting and aſſiſting the Hero; before 
them march Terror and Dread, light and 
Purſuit, Shouts, and Amazement. Nay, 
the moſt ſacred Poets are often led into 
this Imagery, and repreſent Juſtice and 
Judgment as ſupporting the ALMIGHTY'S 
Throne, and Mercy and Truth going be- 
fore his Face: They ſhew us Peace as 
ſpringing up from the Earth, and Mercy 
looking down from Heaven. 


EvERy one perceives a greater Beauty 
in this manner of Repreſentation, this 
Imagery, this Conjunction of moral Ideas, 


See Lil. 1. Od. 33. 
2 than 
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gect. C. than in the fulleſt Narration, or the moſt 
VV lively natural Deſcription. When * 3 
the fourth Book of HOMER, and is 
par'd, from the Council of the Gods, — 
imagine the bloody Sequel, and amidſt the 
moſt beautiful Deſcription which ever was 
imagin d of ſhooting an Arrow, meets with 
its moral Epithet, 


— Ac apt das ?, 
The Source of blackeſt Woes ; 


| he will find himſelf more moy'd by this 
Circumſtance, than by all the Profuſion of 
natural Deſcription which Man could ima- 


© His Tory derives its chief Excellence 
from the repreſenting the Manners and 
Characters; the Conte lation of _ 
in Nature deing very affscing. they 
neceſſarily give Pleaſure when well 1 
It is well known too, that a Collection of 
the beſt Pieces of Face. painting is but a 
r Entertainment, when compar'd with 
thoſe Pieces which repreſent moral Attions, 
Paſſions, and Charatters. 


VII. WB are often told. That there 
* is no need of fuppoſing fach a Sense 
of Morality given” to 1 ſince _ 


* Sce Homer, lliad 4. v. 117. 


1 re 3 hs « felfion, 


4 
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flection, and Iuſtruction would recom- Sec. C. 
mend the fame Actions from Arguments 
of Jelf-Intereſt, and engage us, from 

the acknowledg'd Principle of SeH love, 

to the Practice of them, without this 

* unintelligible Determination to Bene- 

«© volence, or the occult Quality of a moral 

„ Senſe.” | 


Ir is perhaps true, that Reflet7:on and | | 
Reaſon might lead us to approve the ſame } 
Actions as 4dvartageons. But would not at 
the ane Reflection and Reaſon likewiſe iſ 
generally recommend the ſame Meats to us 
which our Taſte repreſents as pleafant ? 
And ſhall we thence conclude that we have 
no Senſe of Taſting ? or that ſueh a Senſe 
is uſeleſs? No: The uſe is plain in both 
Caſes. Notwithſtanding the mighty Rea- 
/on we boaſt of above other Animals, its 
Proceſſes are too ſlow, too full of doubt 
and heſitation, to ſerve us in every Exigency, 
either for our own Preſervation, without t 
external Senſes, or to direct our Actiors 
for the Good of the hole, without this 
moral Senſe, Nor could we be ſo ſtronzly 
determin'd at all times to what were moſt 
conducive to either of theſe Ends. without 

theſe expeditions Monitors, and importu- 
nate Sollicitors;; nor ſo nobly rewarded 
when we act vigorouſly in purſuit of theſe 
Ends, by the calm dull Reflections of Self 
Intereſt, as by thole delightſul Senſations. 
5; a THis 
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Sect. 6. an 
Tuts zatural Determination to ap- 


prove and admire, or hate and diſlike Ac- 
tions, is no doubt an occult Quality. But 
is it any way more myſterious that the Idea 
of an Action ſhould raiſe Eſteem, or Con- 
tempt, than that the motion, or tearing of 
Fleſh ſhould give Pleaſure, or Pain; or 
the Act of Volition ſhould move Flz/h and 
Bones ? In the latter Cale we have got 
the Brain, and elaſtic Fibres, and animal 
Spirits, and elaſtic Fluids, like the Indiau's 
Elephant, and Tortoiſe, to bear the Burden 
of the Difficulty : but go one ſtep further, 
and you find the whole as difficult as at 
firſt, and equally a Myſtery with hir De- 
termination to love and approve, or hate 
and deſpiſe Actions and Agents, without 
any Views of Intereſt, as they appear be- 
nevolent or the contrary. 0 


Wurd they offer it as a Preſumption 
that there can be no ſuch S$ex/e antecedent 
to all proſpect of Iutereſt,. Thar theſe 
Actions for the moſt part are really ad- 
** vantageous, one way or other, to the 
Actor, the Approver, or Mankend in 
general, by whoſe Happineſs our own 
State may be ſome way made better; 
may we not ask, ſuppoſing the Deity in- 
tended to imprels ſuch a Senſe of ſomething 
amiable in Actions, (which is no impoſſible 
Suppoſition) what fort of Actions would 


4 
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| a good Gop determine us to approve ? Sect. 6. 
Muſt we deny the poſſibility of ſuch a 


Derermination, if it did not lead us to ad- 


_ mire Actions of no Advantage to Man- 


kind, or tolove Agents for their being emz- 
nent Triflers ? If then the Actions which 
a chi and good Gop mult determine us 
to approve, if he give us any ſuch Sex/e at 
all, muſt be Actions % fu to the Publicł, 
this Advantage can never be a Reaſon a- 
gainſt the Suſe it fel After the ſame 
manner we ſhould deny all Revelation 
which tauzht us good Senſe, Humanity, 


Juſlice, and a rational Worſhip, becauſe 
Reaſon and Intereſt do confirm and recom- 


mend ſuch Principles and Services; and 


ſhould greedily embrace every Contradic- 
tion, Foppery, and Pageantry, as a truly 
divine Inſtitution, without any thing Hu- 
mane, or uſeful to Mankind. 


IX. Tax Writers upon oppoſite Schemes, 
who deduce all Ideas of Good and Evil from 
the private Advantage of the Actor, or 
from Relation to a Law and its Sant7ons, 
either known from Neaſon or Revelation, 
are perpetually recurring to this moral 
Senſe which they deny, not only in calling 
the Laws of the DerTy u and good, 
and alledging Juſtice and Right in the 
Dir v to govern us; but by uſing a ſer 
of Words which import ſomething diffe- 
rent from what they will allow to be their 
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Sec. 6. only meaning. Obligation with them is 
nothing elſe but ſuch a Conſlitution either 

of Nature, or ſome governing Power, as 
makes it advantageous for the Agent to 
act in a certain manner. Let this Defi- 
nition be ſubſtituted wherever we meet 
with the words, ought, ſhould, muſt, in a 
moral Senſe, and many of their Sentences 
would ſeem very ſtrange ; as that the DEIx v 
muſt act rationally, muſt not, or ought not 
to puniſh the Innocent, nuſt make the ſtate 
of the Virtuous better than that of the 
Wicked, muſt obſerve Promiſes; ſubſtitu- 
ting the Definition of the Words, uſt, 
ought, ſhould, would make theſe Senten- 
ces either ridiculous, or very diſputable. 


S E C. I. 


SECT, VE 


A Deduction of ſome Complex mo- 
ral Ideas, viz. of Obligation, and 
Right, Perfect, Imperfect, and 
External, Alienable, and Unalie- 
nable, from this moral Senſe. 


I. O conclude this Subject, we may, 
from what has been laid, ſee the 
ue Ori 


tr inal of moral Ideas, vis. ** This 
moral Senſe of Excellence in every Ap- 
6 ance, or Evidence of Benevolence; 
and that we have Ideas of Virtue and Vice, 

abſtractly from any Law, Human or Di- 
vine. 


Ix any one ask, Can we have any Senſe 
of OBLIGAT10N abſtractly from the Laws 
of a Superior? we muſt anſwer according 
to the various Senſes of the word Ob/iga- 
tion. If by Obligation we — 4 
Determination, without regard to our own 
Intereſt, to approve Actions, and to per- 
form them; which Determination ſhall 
alſo make us diſpleas d with our ſebves, 
and uneaſy upon having atted contrary to 
this Senſe ; in this meaning of the word 
Obligation, there is naturally an Obliga- 


tian 
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Sect. 7. tion upon all Men to Benevolence ; and 
they are {till under its Influence, even when 

by falſe or partial Opinions of the natural 
Tendency of Actions, this oral Senſe 
leads them to Evil; unleſs, by long inve- 
terate Habits it be exceedingly weaken'd : 
for it ſcarce ſeems poſſible wholly to ex- 
_ tinguiſh it. Or, which is to the Ame pur- 
le, this internal Senſe, and Inſtiuct to- 
ward Benevolence, will either influence 
our Actions, or elſe make us very un- 
eaſy and diſlatisfy'd; and we ſhall be con- 
{cious that we are in a baſe unhappy 
State, even without conſidering any Law 
whatſoever, or any external Adyantages 
Joſt, or Diſadvantages impending from its 
Sanctions. And further, there are {till 
ſuch Indications given us of what is in the 
whole benevolent, and what not, as may 
probably diſcover to us the true Tendency 
of every Action, and let us ſee, ſome time 
or other, the evil Tendency of what upon 
a partial View appear'd benevolent : ſo 
that no Mortal can ſecure to himſelf a per- 
petual Serenity, Satisfaction, and Self- 
approbation, but by a ſerzors Inquiry into 
the Tendency of his Actions, and a pcr- 
. petual Study of univerſal Good. 
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Burt if by Obligation we underſtand 2 
Motive from Self-Intereſt ſufficient to de- 
termine all thoſe who duly con ſider it, 
and purſue their ewn Advantage wiſely, 
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to a certain Courſe of Actions; we may Sec. 7. 

have a Senſe of ſuch Obligation by reflect... 

ing on this Determination of our Nature 

to approve Virtue, to be pleas'd and happy 

when we reflect upon our having done vir- 

tuous Attions, and to be uncaly when we 

are conſcious of having acted otherwile ; 

and alſo by conſidering how much ſuperior 

we eſteem the Happineſs of Virtue to any 

other Enjoyment *. We may like wiſe have 

a Senſe of this ſort of Obligation, by con- 
ſidering thoſe Reaſons which prove a con- 

{ſtant Courſe of benevolent and ſocial Ac- 

tions to be the molt probable means of pro- 

moting the natural Good of every Indivi- 

dual; as CUMBERLAND and PUFFE N- 

DORF. haye prov'd: And all this without 

Relation to a Law. 


Bur further, if cur nora Senſe be fu 
pos'd exceedingly weaken'd, and the /e 
'Paſſions grown ſtrong. either thro ſome 
general Corruption of Nature, or invete- 
rate Habits ; if our Under ſtanding be weak, 
and we be often in danger of being hurry'd 
by our Paſſions into precipitate and raſſi 
Judgments, that malicious Attions ſhall 
more promote our Advantage than Hene- 
ficence ; in ſuch a Caſe, if it be inquir'd 
what is neceſſary to engage Men to bene- 
ficent Actiaus, or induce a ſteady Senſe af 
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Sec. 7. Obligation to act for the publick Good ; 
WWW then, no doubt, A Lau with Sanctions, 

given by a ſuperior Being, of ſufficient 
„Power to make us happy or miſerable, 
muſt be neceſſary to counter-ballance 
*+« thoſe apparent Motives of Intereſt, to 
«« calm our Paſſions, and give room for 


the recovery of our moral Senſe, or at 
« leaſt for a juſt View of our Intereſt.“ 


II. Now the principal Buſineſs of the 
moral Philoſopher is to ſhew, from ſolid 
Reaſons, ** That zniver ſal Benevolence 
«« tends to the Happineſs of the Benevo- 
ent, either from the Pleaſures of Re- 
& fleftion, Honour, natural Tendency to 

| engage the good Offices of Men, n 

| _ « whoſe Aid we mult depend for our Hap- 

| «« pineſs in this World; or from the Sanc- 

| tions of divine Laws dilcover'd to us 

„ by the Conſtitution of the *Unzver/e ;” 

I | that ſo no apparent Views of Intereſt may 

| counteract this natural Inclination : but 
not to attempt proving, ** That Proſſ 

| of our own Advantage of any kind, can 

*+« raiſe in us real Love to others.” Let the 

Obſtacles from Je/f-/ove be only remov'd, 
and NATURE it ſelf will incline us to Bene- 

volence. Let the Miſery of exceſſive Sel- 
. fine ſs, and all its Paſſions, be but once 
| explain'd, that ſo Se/f-/ove may ceaſe to 

| 


counteract our natural Propenſity to Bene- 
volence, and when this ce Diſpoſition 
| | gets 
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gets looſe from theſe Bonds of Ignorance, Sect. 7. 
and falſe Views of Intereſt, it ſhall be SV 
aſſiſted even by Se/f-/ove, and grow ſtrong 
enough to make a noble virtuous Cha- 
rafter. Then he is to enquire by Neflec- 

tion upon human Affairs, what Courſe of 
Action does moſt effectually promote the 

umi ver ſal Good, what univerſal Rules or 
Maxims are to be obſerv'd, and in what 
Circumſtances the Reaſon of them alters 

ſo as to admit Exceptions; that ſo our 

good Inclinations may be directed by Rea- 

on, and a zuſt Knowleage of the Intereſts 

of Mankind. But Virtue it ſelf, or good 

bao! vg; of Mind, are not directly 
taught, or produc'd by Inſtruction ; but 

are the Effect of the great Aurhon of 

all things, who forms our Nature for them. 


II. Bur that our firſt Ideas of moral 
Good depend not on Laws, may plainly 
appear from our conſtant Inquirys into the 
Fuſtice of Laws themſelves, and that not 
only of human Laws, but of the divine. 
What elſe can be the meaning of that uni- 
verſal Opinion, That the Laus of Gop 
are iſt, and holy, and good? Fu- 
man Laws may be call'd good; becauſe of 
their Conformity to the Divine. But to 
call the Laws of the ſupreme DE IT good, 
or holy, or uſt, if all Goodneſs, and 
Holineſs, and Fuſtice be conſtituted by 
Laws, or the Will of a Superior any way 

re- 
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Sect. 7. reveal'd, muſt be an inſignificant Tautology 
WY amounting to no more than this, That 


GOD ws what he Wille.“ It muſt 
then firſt be ſuppos'd that there is ſome- 
thing in Actions which is apprehended 46 
ſolutely good ; and this is Benevolence, or 
a Tendency to the public natural Happi- 
neſs of rational Agents; and that our mo- 
ral Senſe perceives this Excellence: and 
then we call the Laus of the DEIT 
good, hen we imagine that they are con- 
triv'd to promote the public Good in the 
moſt effectual and impartial manner. And 
the DE IT is called good in a moral denſe. 
when we apprehend that his h Provi- 
dence tends to the univerſal Happineſs of 
his Creatures; whence we conclude his 
Benevolence, and Delight in their Happi- 
neſs. | 


SOME tell us, That the Gooane/7 
« of the divine Laws conſiſts in their 
Conformity to ſome eſſential Rectitude 
„of his Nature.“ But they muſt excuſe. 
us from aſſenting to this, till they make us 
underſtand the meaning of this Metaphor, 
eſſential | Refiitude, and till we diſcern 
whether any thing more is meant by it than 
a perfettly wiſe, uniform, impartial Be- 
nevolence. | 1155 


HE NOE we may ſee the Difference be- 
tween Conſtraint, and Obligation. There 
; | is 
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is indeed no Difference between Conſtraint, Sect. 7. 
and the .ſecond Senſe of the word Obliga- WWW 
tion, Viz. a Conſtitution which makes an 
Action eligible from Self-Intereſt, if we 
only mean external Intereſt, diſtin from 
the delightful Conſciouſneſs which ariſes 
from the moral Senſe. The Reader need. 
ſcarcely be told, that by Conſiraiut we 
do not underſtand external Force mov- 
ing our Limbs without our Conſent, ſor in 
that Caſe we are not Agents at all; but 
that Conſiraint which ariſes from the threat- 
ning and preſenting ſome Evil, in order to 
make us act in a certain manner. And yet 
there ſeems a univerſally acknowledged Dif- 
ference between even this ſort of Conſtramt, - 
and Obligation. We never lay we are obig d 
to do an Action which we count baſe, = 
we may be conſtrain d to it; we never ſay 
that the divine Laws by their Sanctions 
conſtrain us, but ob/:ge us; nor do we call 
: Obedience to the DEIT V Conſiraint unleſs 
by a Metaphor, altho many own that they 
are influenc'd by fear of Puniſhments, And 
yet ſuppoſing an a/mighty evil Being ſhould 
require under grievous Penaltys, Treachery, 
Cruelty, Ingratitude, we would call this 

| Conſtraint. The difference is plainly this; 
when any Sanctions are join'd to co-operate 

| with our moral Senſe, in exciting us to 
Actions which we count orally good, we 
ſay we are obliced; but when Sanctions 
of Rewards or Threatnings oppoſe our = 
a 74 
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Se. 7.ral Senſe, then we fay we are brib'd or 
ANY conſtrain'd: In the former Caſe we call 


the Lawgiver good, as deſigning rhe pub- 
lick Happineſs ; in the latter we call him 


evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos'd contrary 


Intention. Bur were all our Ideas of moral 
Good or Evil deriv'd ſolely from Opinions 
of private Advantage or Loſs in Actions, 
Fſee no poſſible difference which could be 


made in the meaning of theſe words. 


IV. From this Senſe too we derive our 
Ideas of Ricnyts. Whenever it appears 
to us, that a Faculty of doing, demand- 
ing, or poſſeſſing any thing, untver ſally al- 
howw'd in certain Circumſtances, would in 
the whole tend to the general Good, we ſay 
that any Perſon in ſuch Circumſtances has 
a Right to do, poſſeſs, or demand that 
Thing. And according as this Tendency 
ro the public Good is greater or lefs, 
the Right is greater or Zh. 


Tux Rights call'd perfect are of ſuch 
neceſſity to the publick Good, that the uni- 
ver/al Violation of them would make hu- 
man Life intolerable, and it actually makes 
thoſe miſerable, whoſe Rights are thus vio- 
lated : And on the contrary, to fulfil theſe 
_— in eyery Inſtance, tends to the 
public Good, either directhy, or by pro- 
moting the innocent Advantage of a Fart. 
Hence it plainly follows, That allow- 


3 ing 
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ing a violent Defence, or Proſecution of Sect. 7. 
* ſuch Night, before Civil Government SV 
be conſtituted, cannot in any particular | 
Caſe be more detrimental to the Pwbiick, 
than the Violation of them with Impu- 
„ nity:” And as to the gcueral Conſe- 
uences, The univerſal Ulc of Force in & 
tate of Nature, in purſuance of perfect 
Rights, ſeems exccedingly advantageous to 
the M hole, by making every one dread any 
Attempts againſt the perfect Rrghts of o- 
thers. This is the moral Hffect which at- 
tends proper Injury, or a Violation of the 
perfet# Rights of others, vis. A right 
to War, and all Violence which is necel- 
ſary to oblige the Injurions to repair the 
Damage, and give Security againſt ſuch 
Offences for the ſuture. Inſtances of per- 
fect Rights are thoſe to our Lives; to the 
Fruits of our Labours; to demand Per- 
formance of Contract upon valuable Con- 
fiderations, from Men capable of perform- 
ing them; to direct our own Actions ei- 
ther for publick, or innocent private Good, 
before we have ſubmitted them to the Di- 
rection of others in any meaſure: and ma- 
ny others of like nature. 


IMPERFECT Rights are ſuch as, whe! 
univerſally violated, would not nece(ſarity 
make Men miſerable. Thele Rights tend 
to the improvement and increaſe of oſitide 
Good in any Society, but are not PERO 
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gect. 7. ) neceſſary to prevent univerſal Miſery. 
GYV The Violation of them only diſappoints 


Men of the Happineſs expected from 
the Humanity or Gratitude of others; 
but does not deprive Men of any Good 
which they had before. From this De- 
ſcription it appears, That a violent Pro- 
ſecution of ſuch Rightæ would generally 
«© occaſion greater Evil than the Violation 
of them.” Beſides, the allowing of Force 


in ſuch Caſes, would deprive Men of the 


greateſt Pleaſure in Actions of Kindneſs, 


Humanity, Gratitude ; which would ceaſe 
to appear-amiable, when Men could be con- 
ftrain'd to perform them. Inſtances of im- 
perfect Rights are thoſe which the Poor 


have to the Charity of the Wealthy ; which 


all Men have to Offices of no trouble or 
expence to the Performer; which Bene- 
-fattors have to returns of Gratitude, and 
uch like. The Violation of zmperfef? 
- Rights only argues a Man to have ſuch 
weak Benevolence, as not to ſtudy advanc- 


ing the poſitive Good of others, when in 


the leaſt oppoſite to his own: but the 
Violation of perfect Rights argues the 


injurious Perſon to be poſutrvely evil or 
cruel; or at leaſt ſo immoderately ſelfiſh, 


as to be indifferent about the poſitive Mi- 
ferry and Ruin of others, when he ima- 
mou he can find his Intereſi in it. In vio- 


ating the former, we ſhew a weak Deſire 


of publick Happineſs, which every ſmall 
View of private Intereſt over-ballances ; 


2 but 
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but in violating the latter, we ſhew our Sect. 7 
ſelyes ſo entirely negligent of the Miſery * 
of others, that Views of increaſing our own. 

Good overcome all our Compaſſion toward 

their Sufferings. Now as the abſence of 

Good is more eaſily born than the pre- 

ſence of Miſery, ſo the Power of our 

good Wiſhes toward the poſitive Good of 
others, is weaker than that of Compaſe 

ſion toward their Miſery. He then who 
violates imper fecit Rights, ſhews that his 
Self-love overcomes only the Deſire of po- 

ſctiue Good to others; but he who violates 
perfect Rights, betrays ſuch a /e/fi/þ De- 

ſire of advancing his own po/irive Good,” 

as oyercomes all the Power of Compaſſion 
war the Miſery of others. 4 


n theſe two ſorts of Rights, hd 
is a third call'd + ona as wu the do- 
, poſſeſſing, or demanding of any thing is 
— — to the 5 ublick ; in * 
particular Inſtance, as being contrary to 
the imperfett Right of another but yet 
the untverſal denying Men this Faculty 
7 doing, poſſeſſing, or demanding that 
Thing, or FA uſing Force in purſuance of 
it, would do more miſthief than all the 
Evils to be fear'd from = Dſe of this 
Faculty. And hence it appears, That 
there can be no Right to uſe Force in 
66 oppoſition even to ex/ernal Rights, ſince 
it tends to the rzver/al Good to allow 

Force in purſuance of them.” 
„ | CiviL 
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WY Civil. Societys ſuhſtitute Action: in 


Law, inſtead of the Force allow'd in the 
State of Nature. 


INSTANCES of external Rights are theſeʒ | 
that of a wealthy M:/er to recal his Loan 


from the moſt induſtrious poor Tradeſmati 


at any time; that of demanding the Per- 
formance of a Covenant too butdenſom on 
one ſide; the Right of a wea/thy Heir to 
refuſe Payment of any Debts which were 
contracted by him under Age, without Fraud 
in the Lender; the Right of taking advan- 
tage of a poſitiue Law, contrary to what 
was Equity antecedent to thar Law; as 
when a regi/ter'd Dred takes place of one 
not regiſter'd, altho prior to it, and known 
to be ſo before the ſecond Contract. 


Now whereas no Action, Demand, or 
Poſßßeſſton can at once be either neceſſary to 
the publick Good, or conducive to it, and 
at the ſame time its contrary be either ne- 


coſſary or conducive to > «x ſame end; it 


follows, < That there can be no fi- 
tion of per fee? Rights amo nde 
of imperfect among themſelves, or be- 
«tween perfect and imperfet# Rights.” 
But it may often tend ro the pnblick Good, 
to allow a Right of dbing, poſſeſſing, 
demanding, andof uſing Force in 


o 


ol it, while n would have been more 


Humane 
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humane and kind in any Perſon to have act. Sec. 3. 
ed otherwiſe, and not have claim'd his WV 


Right : but yet a violent Oppoſition ta 
theſe Rights would have been vaſtly more 
icious than all the Inhumanity in the 
uſe of them. And therefore. however e- 
ternal Rights cannot be 3 among 
themſelves; yet ey may be oppoſite to 
imperfett Rights ; bur zmperfott Rights, 
tho violated, give no Right to Force: and 
hence ir appears, ** That there can never 
„% be a Righe to Farce on both Sides, or a 
Mar on both Sides u ar the ſame time.” 


V. Turan is another important Diffe- 
rence of Rights, according as they are Alie- 
nable, or Unatienable. To determine what 
Rights are alienable, and what not, we 


C 


mult take theſe two Marks: 


1/t. Ir the Alienation be within our na- 
tural Power, ſo that it be poſſible for us in 
Fact to transfer our Right; and if it be ſo, 
then, 


24ly. Ir muſt appear that a Power to 
transfer ſuch Ri2hts may ſerve ſome valua- 


ble Purpoſe. 


+ By the f/f Mark it appears. That the 
** Right of private Judgment, or of our 
jg Ward Sentiments,is unalienable ;” ſince 


wecannet command our ſelves to think what 
; | = cither 
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Sect. 7.either we our ſelves, or any other Perſon 
V pleaſes: and fo are alſo our internal Aﬀec- 


tions, Which neceſſarily. ariſe according to 
our Opinions of their Objects. By the e- 


_ cond Mark it appears, That our Right of 


„ /erving GoD in the manner which we 
think acceptable, is not alienable; be- 


cauſe it can never ſerve any valuable purpoſe 


to make Men ſerve him in a way which 
ſeems to them diſpleaſing to him. The 


ſame way, a direct Right over our Liver 


or Limbs, is not alienable to any Perſon; 
ſo that he might at pleaſure put us to death, 
or maim us. We have indeed a Right to 
hazard our Lives in any good Action which 
is of importance to the Publick; and it may 
often ſerve a moſt valuable end, to ſubject 
the direction of ſuch perilous Actions to the 
Prudence of others in purſuing a publicſt 
Good; as Souldiers do to their General, 
or to a Council of War : and lo far this 
[Right is alienable. Thele may ſerve as 
Inſtances to ſhew the Ule of the two Marks 
of alienable Rights, which muſt both con- 
cur to make them ſo, and will explain the 
manner of applying them in other Caſes. - 


VI. Thar we may ſee the Foundation 
of ſome of the more important Rights of 


Mankind, let us obſerve, That probably 


nine Tenths, at leaſt, of the things which 
are uſeful to Mankind, are owing to their 


Labour and Induſtry; and conſequently all 


Meg 
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Men are oblig'd to obſerve ſuch a Tenour of Sect. 7 
Action as ſhall moſt effeQually promote I- 


duſtry; and to abſtain from all Actions 


which would have the contrary effect. It 


is well known, that general Benevolence 
alone is not a Motive ſtrong enough to In- 
duſtry, to bear Labour and Toil, and many 
other Difficultys which we are averſe to 
from Se/f-/ove : For the ſtrengthning there- 
fore our Motives to Induſtny, we have the 
ſtrongeſt Attractions of Blood. of Friend- 
ſhip, of Gratitude, and the additional Mo- 
tives of Honour, and even of external In- 
tereſt. Self-love is really as neceſſary to 
the Good of the V holè as Benevolence ; as 
that Actraction which cauſes the Coheſion 
of the Parts, is as neceſſary to the regular 
State of the M hole, as Gravitation: With- 
out theſe additional Motives, Se/f-/ove would 
generally oppoſe the Motions of Benevo- 
lence, and concur with Malice, or influence 
us to the ſame Actions which Malice would. 
Whatever Tenour of Action then would 
take away the ſtronger Ties of Benevo- 


* /ence, or the additional Motives of Ho- 


'* nour and Advantage from our Minds, 
and fo hinder us from purluing induſtri- 
% onufly that Courſe which really increa- 
« ſes the Good of the l hole, is evil; 
* and we are oblig'd to ſhun it.“ 


FiRsT then, the depriving any Perſon of 


the Fruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 


S 4 away 


WW 18 OPER , 
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Sect. 7. away all Motives of Self-hbove from Indaſiry, 


WYV andleaves Benevolence alone; nay it expoſes 


the Induſtrious as a conſtant Prey to the Slot h- 
ful, and ſets Selflove againſt Induſti y. I his 
is the Ground of our Ki of Dominion 
and Property in the Fruits of our Labour; 
without which Night, we could ſcarce 
hope for any Induſtiy, or any thing beyond 
the Product of uncultivated Nature. Ja- 
duſtry will be confin'd to our preſent Necel- 
ſitys, and ceaſe when they are provided 
for, at leaſt it will only continue from the 
weak Motive of general Benevolence, if 
we are not allow'd to ftore up beyond 
preſent Neceſſity, and to diſpoſe of what is 
above our Neceſſitys. either in Barter for 
other kinds of Neceſſarys, or for the Ser- 
vice of our Friends or Familys. And hence 
appears the Right which Men have to lay 
for the future, the Goods which will not 
be ipoil'd by it; of alienating them in 
Trade ; of Donation to Friends, Children, 
Relations : otherwiſe we deprive Iaduſtry 
of all the Motives of Selflove, Friend- 
ſhip, Gratitude, natural Affection. The 
lame Foundation there is for the Right of 
Diſpoſition by Teſtament. The Preſump- 
tion of this Diſpoſition is the Ground of 
the Right of Succeſſion to the Inteſtate. 


Tux external Right of the Miſer to his 
uſeleſs Hoards, is founded allo on this, That 
allow ing Perſons by Violence, or without 
Conſent 
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Conſent of the Acquirer, to take the Uſe Sect. 7. 
of his Acquiſitions, would diſcourage Inu 

 duſtry, and take away all the Pleaſures of 

 Gemeroſity, Honour, Charity, which ceaſe. 
when Men can be forc'd into theſe Actions. 
Beſides, there is no determining in many 
Caſes, who is a Miſor, and who is not. 


MaRRIAOE muſt be ſo conſtituted as 

to. aſcertain the Offspring; otherwile we 

take away from the Males one of the ſtrong- 

eſt Motives to publick Good, viz. natural 

Affection, and diſcourage Induſt.y; as has 
been ſhewn above. 


Tar Labour of each Man cannot fur- 
niſh him with all Neceſſarys, tho it may 
furniſh him with a needleſs Plenty of one 
ſort : Hence the Right of Commerce, and 
alienating our Goods; and alſo the Rghts 
from Contracts and Promi ſes, either to the 
Fern; acquir'd by others, or to their La- 

Ours. 


VII. THESE Inſtances may ſhew how 
our moral Senſe, by a little Reflection upon 
the tendencys of Actions, may adjult the 
Rights of Mankind. Let us now apply the 
general Canon laid down above *, for com- 
paring the Degrees of Virtue and Vice in 
Actions, in a few Corollaries beſides that 
one already deduc'd f. 

* N . dry. Xt... -- 

+ See Seft, 3. Art. XV. Par. 2. 


— — 


1. THE 
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WYW 1. Tux Diſappointment in whole or in 

2 of any Attempt, Good or Evil, if it 
occaſion'd only by external Force, or any 
unforeſeen Accident, does not vary the 
moral Good, or Evil; for as in good At- 
tempts, the Moment of Good, or [M] is 
diminiſh'd, or vaniſhes in ſuch a caſe, ſo 
does the Ability, or [A] likewiſe: The 
Quotient then may ſtill be the lame ; and ſo 
in evil Attempts: So that Actions are not 
to be judg'd good or evil by the Events, 
any farther than they might have been fore- 
ſeen by the Agent in evil Attempts; or 
were actually intended, if they were good, 
in good Actions; for then only they argue 
either Love or Hatred in the Agent. 


2. SECULAR Rewards annex'd to Vir- 
tue, and actually influencing the Agent fur- 
ther than his Benevolence would, diminiſh 
the moral Good, in as far as they were ne- 
ceſſary to move the Agent to the Action, or 
to make him do more Good than ot herwiſe 
he would have done; for by increaſing the 
Intereſti, or [I poſitive] to be ſubtracted, 
they diminiſh the Benevolence. But addi- 
tional Intereſts which were not neceſſary 
to have moy'd the Agent, ſuch as the Re- 
wards of a good Being for Actions which 
he would have undertaken without a Re- 
ward, do not diminiſh the Virtue. In this 
however no Mortal is capable of judging 

| anos» 
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another. Nor do the Proſpects of grateful Sect. 7. 
Returns for Benefits which we would have? N 
conferr'd gratuitouſly, diminiſh the Gene- 
roſity. This Corollary may be apply'd to 
the Rewards of a future State, it any Per- 
ſon conceives them diſtinct from the Plea- 
ſures of Virtue itſelf: If they be not con- 
ceiv'd as ſomething diſtinct from thoſe 
Pleaſures, then the very Deſire of them 


is a ſtrong Evidence of a virtuous Diſpo- 
ſition. 


3. EXTERNAL Advantage exciting us 
to Actions of evil Tendency to others, if 
without this Proſpect of Advantage we 
would not have undertaken them, diminiſhes 
the Evil of the Action; ſuch as the Proſ- 
pects of great Rewards, of avoiding Tor- 
tures, or even the uneaſy Sollicitations of 
violent /elfiſþ Paſſions : And this is com- 
monly call'd the greatneſs of Temptation. 
The reaſon of this is the ſame with that in 


the former Caſe, ſince H= _ We 
may here alſo remember again, that we are 
more uneaſy upon the preſence of Pain, 
than upon the abſence of Good ; and hence 
Torture is a more extenuating Circumſtance | 
than Bribes engaging us to Evil, becauſe 
[1] is greater. | 


4. Tu ſurmounting the uneaſy Sollici- | 
tations- of the /#/f/h Paſſions, increales the | 
| TE Virtue 
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Sect. 7. Virtue of a benevolent Action, and much 
more worldly Loſſes, Toil, Sc. for now 
the Intereſt becomes negative ; the Sub- 
traction of which increates the Quantity. 


5. A MALICIous Action is made the 
more odious by all its foreſeen D:/advan- 
tages to the Agent, for the fame reaſon : par- 
ticularly, 


6. Tur Knowledge of a Law prohibit- 
ing an evil Action, increaſes the Evil by 
increaſing the negative Intereſt to be ſub- 
tracted ; for then the z//-natur'd Inclination 
muſt be ſo ſtrong as to ſurmount all the Mo- 
tives of Se/f-lave, to avoid the Penaltys, 
and all the Motives of Gratitude toward 
the Law-giver. This is commonly call'd 
ſiuning againſt Conſcience. 


7. Orxricts of no Tozl or Expence, 
have little Virtue generally, becaufe the 
Ability is very great, and there is no con- 
trary Intereſt farmounted. 


8. Bur the refuſing of them may be very 
vitious, as it argues an abſence of god Af- 
fection, and has oſten a great enough Mo- 


ment of natural Evil. And, 
| \ 


9. In general, the fulfilling the perfect 
Rights of others has little Virtue in it; for 
thereby no Moment of Good is produc'd | 
more than there was before ; and the Inte- 


reſt 
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eſt engaging to the Action is very great, Sect. 7. 
even the avoiding all the Evils of ar in a WWW 


State of Nature. 


10. Bur the violating perfett Rights, or 
even external ones, is always exreedimely 
evil, either in the immediate, ot more re- 
mote Conſequences of che Action; and the 
ſelſiſb Motives ſurmounted by this vir inn 
Inclination, are the ſame with thoſe in the 
former Caſe. 0-07 1 . 


11. Tux trueſt latter of Praiſe are thoſe 
Actions or Offices which others claim from 
us by an imperfect Rigbt; and generally, 
the ſtronger their Riche is there is the 
leſs Virtue in fulfilling it, but the greater 
Vice in violating it. 1111200 


LEM MA. The ſtronger Ties of Bene- 
volence, in equal Abilitys, muſt —— 
greater Moment of Good, in equally 
(Characters, than the weaker Tics : — 
natural Affection, Gratitude, Frienuſbip, 
have greater Effects than general Bene vo- 
fence. Hence, © | T4.” 


12. Ix equal Monients of Good produced 


Sy two Agents, when one acts from gene- 


ral Benewolence, and the other from a ne. 
er Tie; there is greater Virtus in the Agent, 
who produces eu Good from the weaker 
Attachment, and leſs Virtue, where there 
r 5 18 
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Se. 7. is the ſtronger Attachment, which yet pro- 
A duces no more. abe | 


13. Bur the Omiſſion of the gyod Offices 
of the ſtronger Ties, or Actions contrary to 
them, have greater Vice in them, than the 
like Omiſſions or Actions contrary to the 
weaker Ties; ſince our Selſiſhne ſi or Ma- 
lice muſt appear the greater, by the ſtrength 
of the contrary Attachment which it ſur- 
mounts. Thus in co-operating with Grati- 


tude, natural Affection, or Friendſhip, we 


evidence leſs Virtue in any given Moment 
of Good produc d, than in equally impor- 
tant Actions of general Benevolence But 
Ingratitude to a Benefactor, Negligence 
of the Iutereſis of a Friend, or Relation; 
or Returns of evil Offices, are vaſtly more 
odious, than equal Neghgence, or evil 
Offices toward Strangers. A. 


14. WHEN we cannot at once follow 


two different Inclinations of Benevolence, 


we are to prefer gratifying the ſtronger In- 
clination according to the wiſe Order of 
NAru RE, who has conſtituted theſe At- 
tachments: thus, we are rather to be Grate- 
ful than Liberal, rather ſerve a Friend, or 
Kinſman, than a Stranger of only equal 
Virtue, when we cannot do both. - 


 VIL.-Ler us not imagine, that from 
the above Idea of Right it will Ow. 
that 


— 
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that the %% and benevolent have a per- Sect. 7. 
fett Right to diſpoſe of the Labours or 
Goods of the weak or fooliſh, becauſe per- 
haps they would better employ them for the 
public Good than the unskilful Poſſeſſors 
can; for tho in ſome particular Caſes this 
might happen to do good, as when a good. na- 
tur d Oct avius afſum'd the Government 
of a diſtracted Commonwealth ; yet what 
would be the Conſequence of allowing this 
univerſally, while there is no acknowledg'd 
Standard, or Judge of ſuperior Wiſdom or 
Benevolence, which every one would be 
too apt to claim? And as each Man is 
more nearly engag'd for his own Good by 
Self-love, than another is by mere Bene- 
volence, he will ſcarcely be brought to be- 
lieve, that another underſtands his [xfereft, 
or purſues it, better than he could himſelf. 
And what Happineſs can remain to the Go- 
vern'd, while there is any Suſpicion of ei- 
ther 'the Benevolence or Wiſdom of the 
Governor? Eſpecially when there are too 
om Preſumptions, that Goyernors may 
ſway'd by Se/f-/ove againſt the publick 
Good. From this Conſideration, as well as 
the natural Love of Liberty, and Inclina- 
tion both to act and judge for our ſelves, 
we juſtly conclude, That except when 
Men, / for their own Intereſt, or out of 
public Love, have by conſent ſubjected 
* their Actions, or their Goods within cer- 
tain Limits to the Pleaſure of others; no 
„Mortal 
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Sect. . Mortal can have a Night from his — 
rio Wiſdom, or Goodneſs, or any ot 

I lity, to give Laws to others without 

their Conſent, expreſi or tacit; or to 

++ diſpoſe of the Fruits of theit Labours, 
or of any other Night whatſoe ver. 


Bur then with relation to the DE TT v. 
ſuppos d omuiſcient and benevolent, and ſe- 
cure from Indigence, the ordinary Cauſe of 
Injurys towards others; it muſt be amiabie 
in ſuch a Being. to aſſume the Government 

of weak, incunſt ant Creatures, often mil- 

led by Sefiſbneſs; and to give them Laws. 
To theſe Laws every Mortal ſhould ſub- 
mit from public Loe, as being contriv'd 
for the Good of the M hole, and for the grea- 
Feſt private Good conſiſtent with it; and 
we ſhould be better guided by them than by 
our own utmoſt Circumſpection. Hence we 
imagine, That a good and wiſe Go muſt 
have a perfect Right to govern the Uni- 
ver ſe; and that all Mortals are oblig'd 
to uni ver ſal Obedience. 


Tux Jaſbice of the Deity is only a 
Conception of his univer ſal impartial Be- 
nevolence, as it ſhall influence him, if he 
gives any Laws, to attemper them to the 
untuer ſal Good, and inforce them with the 
moſt effectual Sanctions of Rewards and 
| Puniſhments. | iis: 


SOME 
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IX. SoME imagine that the Property Sect. To 
the Creator has in all his Works, muſt be 
the true Foundation of his Right to go. 
vern. Among Men indeed, we find it ne- 
ceſſary for the public Good, that none 
ſho arbitrarily. diſpoſe of the Goods ac- 
quir'd by. the Labour of another, which 
we call his Property; and hence we ima- 
ine that Creation is the any Foundation 
of Gop's Dominion. But if the Reaſoz 
of eſtabliſhing the Rights of Property dock 
not hold againſt a perfeftly wiſe and be- 
nevolent Being, I ſee no Reaſon why Pro- 
perty ſhould be neceſſary to or, N 
but the Reaſon, does not hold; For an 
infinitely wiſe and good Being could never 
y. bis 57 Authority) counteract the 
uniderſal Good. The tie of Gratitude is 
158 indeed than bare Benevolence; and 
therefore ſuppoſing two equally wiſe and 
good Beings, the one our Creator, and the 
other not, we would think our ſelyes more 
oblig d to obey our Creator. But ſuppoſing 
our Creator Malicious, and a good Being 
condeſcending to reſcue us, or govern us 
better, with ſufficient Power to accompliſh . 
his kind Intentions ; his Rate to govern 
would be perfectly good. But this is ra- F 
ther matter of curious Speculation than . 
Uſe; ſince both Titles of Benevolence and 
roperty concur in the one only true 
EITY, as far as we can know, join'd with 
in finite Wiſdom and Power 
| T Þ 8 


Seel. 8. Art, 2. Par. 8. 
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Sect. 7. 
EX. Ix it be here enquir d. Could nor 


the Derry have given us a different or 
* contrary determination of Mind, Viz. to 
0 pres Actions upon another Foundation 
« than Benevolence? It is certain, there is 
nothing in this ſurpaſſing the natural Power 
of the DEI Tv. But as in the firſt Trea- 


tiſe * we reſolv'd the Conſtitution of our 


preſent Senſe of Beauty into the divine 
Goodneſs, ſo with much more obvious Rea- 
ſon may we aſcribe the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of our moral Senſe to his Goode fi. 


For if the DEI TV be really benevolent, or 


delights. in the Happineſs of others, he 
could not rationally act otherwiſe, or give 
us a moral Senſe upon another Foundation, 
without e his own benevolent 
Intentions. For, upon the Suppoſition of 
a contrary Senſe, every rational Being 
muſt have been ſollicitous in ſome degree 
about his own external Happineſs : Re- 


flection on the Circumſtances of Mankind 


in this World would have ſuggeſted, that a 
untverſal Benevolence and ſocial Temper, 
or a Courſe of ſuch external Actions, would 
moſt effectually promote the external Good 
of every one, according to the Reaſonings 
of CUMBERLAND and PUFFENDORF,; 


while at the ſame time this perverted 
Senſe of Morality would haye made us un- 
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eaſy in ſuch a Courſe, and inclin d us tothe Set. 7. 
quite contrary, viz. Barbarity, Cruelty, \-Ww 
and Fraud; and univer/al War, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoss, would really have been 

our natural State; ſo that in every Action 
we muſt have been rer by two con- 

Tot | Principles, and perpetually miſerable, 
— aifatisy 0 when we follows the Di-- 
rections of either. 


Xl. Ir has been often taken for granted 
in theſe Papers, That the DE TT * is p- 
** rally good; tho the Reaſoning is not at 
all built upon this Suppoſition, It we would 
know the Reaſon of the great Agreement 
of Mankind in this Opinion, we ſhall per- 
haps find no demonſtrative Arguments 2 
priori, from the Idea of an Independent 
Being, to prove his Goodneſ5 : but there 
is abundant Probability deduc'd from the 
whole Frame of Nature, which ſeems, as 
far as we know, plainly contriv'd for the 
Good of the hole; and the caſual Evils 
ſeem the neceſſary Concomitants of ſome 
Mechaniſm deſign'd for _ llent 

Good. Vea, this very mor Seuſs, im- 
planted in rationat Agents, to delight in, 
and admire whatever Actions flow from a 
Study of the Good of others, is one of the 
ſtrongeſt Evidences of Goodne/7 in the A u- 
THOR of Nature. But theſe Reflections 
are no way ſo univerſal as the Opinion, 
nor are they often inculcated by —_— 


- 226 An, ENQUIRY, Sc. 
Sect: 7. What. then more l lea Anand 
Vico that Opinion, is obvious 
Frame. of the World Todd vs. Ideas of 
boundleſs Wiſdom and Power in irs Au- | 
THOR a Being we cannot conceiye | 
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